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JShora bienf dixo el Cur a, traedme, senior huespedt a^fuesoslibroSf 
qt^ los guiero ver. Que me place, respondip el, y entrando, en ju 
aposento, saco del una maletilla vieja cerrada am una cadenilla, y 
abriendola, hallo en ella treslibros grandes y unospapeles de muy 
huena letra escritos de mono. — Don Quixote, Fart I. Capitulo 32. 

It IS mighty well, said the priest ; pray> landlord, bring me 
those books, for I have a mind to see them. With all my heart 
answered the host : and, going to his chamber, he brought out a 
little old cloak-bag, with a padlock and chain to it, and opening 
it, he took out three large volumes, and some manuscript papers 
written in a fine character.^-JARViS'S Translation. 
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WHETHER I'HET ARE DENOMINATED 

W OF THE SOinll, GENTLEMEN OF THE NORTH, 
PEOPLE OF THE WEST, OR FOLK OF LIFE ; 

THESE TALES, 

ILLUSTRATIYE OW 
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AND OF THE 
IITIONS OF THEIR RESPECTIVE DISTRICTS, 

ARE RESPECTFULLY INSCRIB£D| 
IT THEIR FRIEND AND UEQE FELLOW SUBJECT, 



JEDEDIAH CLEISHBOTHAM. 



INTRODUCTIO>[. 



I maj, without vaaitj, presume that the 
and official description prefixed to this 
I will seei|Fe it, from the sedate and reflecting 
r mankind, to whom only I would be under- 
jo address myself, such attention as is due to 
dulous instructer of youth, and the careful 
mer of my Sabbath duties, I will forbear to 

!» a candle to the day-light, or to point out to 
icious those recommendations of my labours 
they must necessarily anticipate from the 
1 of the title-page. Nevertheless, I am not 
re, that, as envy always dogs Merit at the 
there may h^ those who will whisper, that 
my learning and good principles cannot . 
d be the .Heavens) be denied by any one/ 
it my situation at Gandercleugh hath been 
'avourable to my acquisitions in learning than 
enlargement of my views of the ways and 
of the present generation. To the which 
ion, if, peradventure, any such shall be start- 
f ans^wer shall be three-fold : 
t, Grandercleugh is, as it were, the centiral 
-the navel (si fas sit dicerij of this our na* 
Aim of Scotland ; so that men, from every 
* theregf, when travelling on their concern- 
of business^ either towards our melto^o\\% cA. 
r wjbiei I mesai JSdinbur^li, or toviasds ^ux 
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metropolM and mart of gain, whereby I insiDiiate 
Glasgow, are frequently led to make C&ndercleugh 
tbeir abiding state and place of rest for the night. 
And it must be acknowledged by the most sceptic 
caly that I, who have sat in the leathern arm-chair^ 
on the left hand side of the fire, in the common 
room of the Wallace Inn. winter and summeri for 
every evening in my life, during forty years by-past, 
(the Christian Sabbaths only excepted) must have 
seen more of the manners and customs of various 
tribes and people than if I had sought them out by 
my own* painful travel and bodily labour. Cven 
s6 doth the tollman at the well-frequ^ited tun»- 
pike on the Wellbraehead, sitting at his ease in hb 
own dwelling, gather more reeeipt of custom Uiaa 
if, moving forth upon the road, he were to require 
a contribution from each person whom he chanced 
to meet in his journey, when, according to the vul- 
gar adage, he might possibly be greeted with more 
kicks than halfpence. 

But, secondly, supposing it again urged that 
Ithacus, the most wise of the Greeks, acquired bts 
renown, as the Roman poet hath assured us^ by 
visiting states and men, I reply tothe Zoilus who 
shall adhere to this objection, that, defado^ I have 
seeii states and men also ; jfbr I have visited the 
famous cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, the for- 
mer twice, and the latter three times, in the course 
of my earthly pilgrimMe. And, moreover, I h^ 
the honour to sit in the (^nerai Assembly, (meaning, 
as an auditor in the gaUeries thereof) and have 
beard as much goodly speaking on the law of pa* 

r^ffe, MS, .with the iructifi€atioii thsceoC ¥& mme 
understanding, hath made me \je cowsAwt^ 
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oracle upoD that doctrine ever^nee my mtt 
happy return to Gaodercle,ugh. 
Lgain — ^aody thirdly, if it be aevertfaeless pretend- 
that my inforination and knowledge of raaif- 
tnd, however extensive, and however {painfully 
squired, by constant domestic inquiry, and by 
»reigo travel, is, natbeiess, incompetent to the 
"task of recording the pleasant narratives of my 
Landlord, I will let these critics know, to their 
own eternal shame and confusion, as well as to the 
abashment and discomfiture of all who sball rashly 
take up a song i^ainst me, that I am not the writer, 
ledacter, or compiler of the Tales of my Landlord; 
nor am I, in one ungle iota, answerable for their 
eootents, more or iete. And now, ye generation 
of critics, who raise yourselves up as if it were 
brazen serpents, to hiss with your tongues, and to 
smite with vour stings, bow yourselves down to 
your native dust, and acknowledge that yours havf 
been the thoughts of ignorance, and the words 
vain foolishness. Lo ! ye are caught in your 01 
snare, and your own pit bath yawned for y^ 
Turn, then, aside from the task that is too hei 
for you ; destroy not your teeth by gnawing a 
waste not yourstrength by spuming against a c\ 
wall ; nor spend your breath in contending in S! 
ness with a fleet steed ; and let those weigh 
Tales of my Landlord who shall bring with 
the scales of candour cleansed from the ri 

frejudice by the hands of intelligent mo( 
*or the^ a}oae tbey^were compiled , aa ^iriX 
^m M bnef oamtive which my %e«^ i 
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It is vf^ known tbat my Landlord was 2^ pic 
and a facetious man, aecejltable unto all t))e | 
of Gandaccl^gb, excepting only the laird 
eoEoifieiaan, and Ihose for whom be refu^ 
draw liquor upon trust. Their caa^s of d 

. I will touch separately^ adding my own refui 

i thereof. 

His honour, the laird, accused our Lan( 
deceased, of having encouraged, in various 
aad places, the destruction of hares, rabbits, : 
black Bad gi^y partridges, moor-pouts, and 
birds, and quiMclrupeds, in unlawful seasons 
contrary to the laws of this realm, which 

I secured, in their wisdom, the slaughter of 
aniiniftb for the g^at of the earth, whom I 
rooiarked to take an uncommon (though, to n 
unintelligible) pleasure therein. Now, in hi 
deference to his honour, .and in defence o 
friend deceased, I reply to this charge, that, 
soever the form of such animals might appi 
be similar to those so protected by the law, 
was a mere den^eptio visus ; *for what resen 
hflffeswere^infact, hilhkids^ and those partaki 
tbe appearance of moor-fowl, were truly i 
pigeonSj and consumed and eaten eo nomine, 
-iiot otfaerwise. 

Again, the exciseman pretended, that my d 

seid Landlord did encourage that species of n 

factmre called distillation, without having an es[ 

TCrmbsion from the great, techniqally cal 

I/eease, £m^ doing so. Now I stand up to coc 

^js /klsebood ; and, in defiance ot\\\\a,\»s^^> 

f^^i^nndpeo and inkborn, I te\\\um,\X^^^^ 
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s of my Landlord ; nay, tbat on the contraiy.. 
leded not such devices in respect of a frieadiRff 
omewbat seductive liquor, which was vended 
onsumed at the Wallace Inn, under the name 
ountain dew. If there is a penalty against 
ifacturing such a liquor, let him show me 
tatute; and, when he does, I'll tell him if I 
bey it or no. 

•nceming those who came to my Landlord for 
r, and went thirstjr away, for lack of present 
or future credit, 1 cannot but say it has griev- 
y bowels as if the case had been mine own. 
rtheless my Landlord considered the neces- 
of a thirsty soul, and would permit them in 
me need, and when their soul was impover- 
for lack of moisture, to drink to the foil va« 
f their watches and wearing apparel, exclu- 
' of their inferior habiliments, which he was 
rmly inexorable in obliging them to retain for 
redit of the house. As to mine own part, I 
ivell say, that he never refused me that modi- 
>f refreshment with which I am wont to re- 
nature after the fatigues of my school. It is 
I taught his five sons English and Latin* writ- 
ook'keeping, with a tincture of mathematics^ 
ml I instructed his daughter in psalmody. 
lo I remember me of any fee or honorarium 
red from him on account of these my laboorsi 
It the com potations aforesaid. Nevertheless, 
ompeosation suited my humout vi^Yk, i\tft^ 
hard sentence to bid a dry vVitoalC waiX <J^^ ' 

' ^«*«»Ai»>r Landlord 4*s c^e^l ^^'^ 
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to wiSre ill my behalf the usual requisition of a 
symbol^ or reckoniog, by the pleasure he was wont 
to take in my conversation, which, though solid 
and edifying on the main, was like a weltbuilt pa- 
lae^, deeorated with facetious narratives and devi- 
ces, tending much to the enhancement and orna- 
ment thereof. And so pleased was my Landlord |^ 
of the Wallace in his replies during such colloquies, f 
that there was na district in Scotland, yea, and no ' g 
peculiar, and, as it were, distinctive custom there- 
in practised, but what was discussed betwixt us, 
iasomuoh^ that those who stood by were wont to 
say, it was worth a bottle of ale to hear us commu- 
nicate with each other. And not a few travellers, 
from distant parts, as well as from the remote dis- 
tricts of our kingdom, were wont to mingle^ in the 
conversation, and to tell news that had been ga- 
thered in foreign lands, or preserved from oblivion 
in this our own. 

Now I chanced to have contracted for teaching J 
the lower classes, with a young person called Peter, 
or Patrick, Pattieson, who had been educated in 
our Holy Kirk, yea, bad, by the license of presby- 
tery^ his voice opened therein as a preacher, who 
delighted in the cpljection of olden tales and le- 
gends, and in garnishing them with the flowers of 
poesy, whereof he was a vain and frivolous profes- 
sor. For he followed not the example of those 
strong poets whom I proposed to. him as a pattern, 
but formed versification of a flimsy and modern 
i^xiare, to /i&^^oizipounding whereof Y7asiiece^^\^ 
f^^^^Jl^'os ^od less thought. And heiv&e \ Vxw^ 
^ /"f ^ ^^'og one of those who bnn^ tow^\^ 
^»M revolutioa prophesied by Mt. B^\i«^t> 
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in his VattCiQation on the !Detth of the 
il Dr. JohD Donne : 

»w thou art gone, and thy strict lawB will be 
»o hardfor libertifles in poetry ; 
11 verse (by thee refinea) in this last age 
im ballad rhime. 

Iso disputations with him touching his in- 
rather a flowing and redundant than a con- 
El stately diction in his prose exercitations. 
twithstanding these symptoms of inferior 
id a humour of contradicting his betters up- 
ages of dubious construction in Latin au- 
did grievously lament when Peter Pattie- 
i removed from me by death, even as if he 
en the offspringof my own loins. And in 
bis papers had been left in my care, (to an- 
neral and death-bed expenses,) I conceived 
entitled to dispose of one parcel thereof, 
1, " Tales of my Landlord," to one cunning 
trade (as it is called) of bookselling. He 
mirthful man of small stature, cunning in 
rfeiting of voices, and in making facetious 
id responses, and whom I have to laud for 
th of his dealings towards me. 
', therefore, the world may see the injustice 
larges me with incapacity to write these nar- 
» seeing, that though I have proved that t 
lave written them if I would, yet, not having 
), the censure will deservedly fall, if at all due, 
he memory of Mr. Peter Pattieson ; where- 
ist hejustlfeatitled to the pmse,'w\i^Ti'ws^ 
9eewg that, as the dean of St.P^Xn^^^^^-- 
fogicallj expressetb it, 
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The work, therefore, is unto me as a child is to 
% parent ; the which child, if it proveth worthy^ the 
parent hath honour and praise ; but, if otherwise, 
the disgrace will deservedly attach to itself alone. 

I have only further to intimate, that Mr. Peter 
Pattieson, in arransin^ these tales for the press, 
hath more consulted his own fancy than the accu- 
racy of the narrative ; nay, that he hath sometimes 
blended two or three together for the mere grace 
of his plots. Of which infidelity, although I disap- 
prove and enter my testimony against it, yet I have 
not taken it upon me to correct the same, in re- 
spect it was the will of the deceased, that bis ma- 
nuscript should be submitted to the press without 
dimunition or alteration. A fanciful nicety it was 
on the part of my deceased friend, who, if thinking 
wisely, ought rather to have conjured me, by ail 
the tender ties of our friendship and common pu^ 
suits^ to have carefully revised, altered, and aug- 
mented, at my judgment and discretion. But the 
will of the dead must be scrupulously obeyed, even 
when we weep over their pertinacity and self-delu- 
sion. So, gentle reader, I bid you farewell, recom- 
mending you to such fare as the mountains of your 
own country produce; and I will only farther pre« 
mise, that each tale is preceded by a short intro- 
duction, mentioning the persons by whom, and the 
circumstances under which, the materials thereof 
were collected. 

J£])E1>IAH ClEISHBOTHAM. 



TALE I. 



THE BLACK DWARF. 



CHAPTER I. 

Preliminary. 

Bast any phUosopbf in thee, Shepherd P 

ASTouuuir. 

[t wks a fine April momiDg (excepting that it 
1 snowed hard the night before, and the ground 
nained cohered with a dazzling mantle of six 
hes in depth) when two horsemen rode up to the 
stilace inn. The first was a strong, tall, power- ' 
man, in a gray riding- coat, having a hat cover- 
with wax cloth, a huge silver-mounted horse- 
ip, boots, and dreadnou^t overalls. He was 
>unted on a large strong brown mare, rough in coat, 
: well in condition, with a saddle of the yeomanry 
, and a double-bitted military bridle, somewhat 
ted. The man who accompanied him was appa- 
\i\j his servant ; he rode a shaggy little gray poney^ 
1 a blue bonnet on his head, and a large cheeky 
>kin folded about his neck, wore a |;ia\t ol V^tv!^ 
le ho5^ instead of bootSf had hia g\o^e\e%!e> Yi^dxA^ 
TAstaiaed with tar, and observed an w ol 4eW- 
^''^ r^Pect towards his compamon, bxvV viWV^ 
'J^ of those wdwaUoi^ of preeedfmce««i^ ^^^ 
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tilio which are preserved between the gentry and 
their domestics. On the contrary, the two traveliers 
entered the coart-yard abreast, and the concluding 
^ sentence of the conversation which had been ear- 
lying on betwixt them was a joint ejaculation, ' Iiord 
guide us, an' this weather last, what will come 
o' the lambs !' The hint was sufficient to my land- 
lord, who, advanciog to take the horse of the prkici- 
pal person, and holding him by the reins as he dis- 
mounted, while his ostler rendered the same service 
to the attendant, welcomed* the stranger tt> Gander- 
cleugh, and, in the same breath, inquired, what news 
from the south hie-lands ? — * News V said the farmer, 
' bad eneugh news, I think ; — an' we can carry through 
the ewes it will be a' we can do ; we maun e'en leave 
the lambs to the Black Dwarf's care.' 

* Aye, aye,' subjoined the old shepherd, (for such 
he was) shaking his head, ' he'll be unco busy amang 
the morts this season.' 

*The Black Dwarf ?', said my learned friend and 
pairony'^Mr. Jedediah Cleishbotham, land what sort of 
a personage may he be ?' 

^ Hout awa, man, ye'll hae heard o' canny Elshie 

the black Dwarf, or I am muckle mista'en — A' the 

warld tells tales about him, but it's but daft nonsense 

after a' — I dinna believe a word o't frae beginning to 

~ end.' 

< Your father believed it unco stievely, though,' said 
the old man, to whom the scepticism of his master gave 
obvious displeasure. 

* We have In this, and other instances, printed in italics some few words 
m^JcA the waiihy editor, Mr. Jedediah Cleishbothaoif seems to have io- 

f&polated upon the text of hia deceased friend, Mr. PaUlcaon, We must 
j^^^^f once for all, fAat otcIi liberties seem to have been \aJ!t«i>57 ^<5» 
^ntfsun^S^u '^'^ ^berehisowD character and (»tiA\3fit we oftiiMscwA', 
V 9adcin^fJP^^ ^ *^^ best judge of the style ia w\i\cYi Ynaow^ c\$am- 
--^ cflOtfiBcrirAouA/ be treated of. 
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* Aye, Tery true, Bauldie, foot that was in the thde 
o' flie MhielcftieeB^tiiey befieved a hantle qvtter tiiungiB 
in Ihae days, that naebody heeds since the lang sheep 
earn in.' - 

* The raaiHs the pity;* the mahr's the pity,' said the 
old man. ' Your father, and sae 1 have aften teilM 
you, maister, wad bae been sair vexed to hae seen the 
aold peel-house wa's pu'd down to make park dykes, 
and the bonny broomy knowe, where he liked sae weel 
to sit at e'en, #i' his plaid about him, and look at the 
kye as they came down the loaning, — ill wad he hae 
liked to hae seen that braw sunny knowe a' nven ont 
wi? the pteugh in the^&shion it is at this day.' 

* Hont, Bauldie,' replied the principal, * take ye that 
dram the landlord's offering ye, and nevei^ fash your 
hsad about the changes o' the warld, sae lang as ye're 
bfyihe and bien yoursel.' 

< Wussing your health, sirs,' said the shepherd ; and, 
having taken off his glass, and observed the whisky 
was the right thing, he continued, ^ It's no for the like 
o^ns ta be judging, to be sure; but it was a bonny 
Iraowe that broomy knowe, and an unco braw shelter 
Ibr the lionbs in a severe morning Tike this.' 

' Aye, but ye ken we maun hae turnips for the lang 
sheep, billie, and muckle hard work to get them, baith 
wi' the pJeugh and the howe ; and that wad sort ill wi' 
atdng on the broomy knowe and cracking about 
Black Dwarfs, and siccan clavers, as was the gate lang 
syne, when the short sheep were in the fashion.' 

' Aweel, aweel, maister," said the attendant, ^ short 
ribeep had short rents, I am thinking.' 

fiere my fvorthy and learned patron ^^^volVoXax- 
pofed, and observed, * that he could never ^«tc.cw^ 
anjrmterial difference in point of lon^Uv&e \ielv^^« 
ooe Boeep and another * 

'^*"''«"-«toni8hed stare on ttie \»»*^ *»^ 



Bbepherd. ^ It's the Woo', itiaD,— it^s the woo^ a&dno 
tiie beasts themsels, that makes them be ca'd lang or 
short. I belieTe, if ye were to measure their backs, 
the short sheep wad be rather the langer-bodied o' 
the twa; but it's the woo' that pays the rest in thir 
days, and it had muckle need.' 

^ Odd, Bauldie says very true, — short sheep did 
make short rents — ^my lather paid for our steeding just 
threescore pounds, and it stands me in three hundred, 
phick and bawbee. — ^And that's very true — I bae nae 
time to be standing here oiavering — Landlord, get us 
our breakfast, and see an' get the yauds fed — I am for 
down to Christy Wilson's, to see if him and me ^n 
gree about the luckpenny I am to gie him for his year- 
aulds. We bad drank six mutchkins to the making 
the bargain at St. Boswell's &ir) and some gate we 
canna gree upon the particulars preceesely, for as 
muckle time as we took about it — I doubt we draw to 
a plea. — ^But hear ye, neighbour,' addressing my wor^ 
ihy and teamed patron^ ' if ye want to hear ony thing 
about lang or short sheep, I wiH be back here to my 
kail against ane o'clock ; or, if ye want ony autd- 
warld stories about the Black Dwarf, and sic like, if 
ye'll ware a half mutchkin upon Bauldie there he'll 
crack t'ye like a pen gun. And I'se gle a mutchkin 
mysel, man, if I can settle weel wi' Christy Wilson.' 

The fitrmer returned at the hour appointed, and 
with him came Christy Wilson, their difference having 
been fortunately settled without an appeal to the gen- 
tlemen of the long robe. My learned and worthy pa- 
tron failed not to attend, both on account of the re- 
freshment promised to the mind and to the body, 
aitkovgk he U known io partake qf the kUier tn a very 
moderate degree ; and the party with which my landlord 
wae associated contiDued to sit till late in the evening, 
^^^^ow^iA^rHquormth many choice la\e^«ix4^tK^« 
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Tite last ioGideiit wbkb IraooUect, wasjoy kaamedcmd 
vMrihyj^itOiB falling from his chair, just as he conclu- 
ded a loi^^lectmre upon temperance, by reciting, from 
the G^itle Shepherd, a couplet, which he rigkt happily 
tniBsferred from th6 vice of avarice to that of 
ebriefy:— 

He that has just eneagh may soundly sleep, 
' The owercome only ^hes folk to kee|). 

Id tile course of the evening the Black Dwarf had 
noi been forgotten, and the old shepherd, Bauldie, told 
80 many stories of him, that they excited a good deal 
of interest. It also appeared, though not till the third 
panch^bowl was emptied, that much of the farmer's 
scepticism on the subject was affected, as evincing a 
liberality of thinking, and a freedom from ancient 
prejudices, becoming a man who paid three hundred 
pounds a-year of rent, while, in fact, he had 9 lurking 
belief in the traditions of his forefathers^ After my 
nsual manner, I made farther inquiries of other per- 
sons connected with the wild and pastoral district in 
which the scene of the following narrative is placed, 
and I was fortunate enough to recover many links of 
the story, not generally known, and which account, at 
least, in some degree, for the circumstances of exag- 
gen^d marvel with which superstition has attired it in 
the more vulgar traditions. 



CHAPTER II. 

Will none Heame the Hunter serve your turn ? 

MsRRy WivKs OP Windsor. 

Ik one of tiie moat remote distrieta ot \V\e «i<^^^ 
of SeotlaBd, where an ideal line, drawu aVouft ttift ^.^\^^ 
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of lofty and bleak mountaiiiSy separates that land from 
her sister kingdom, a young man, called Halbert, or 
Bobbie Elliot, a substantial farmer, who boasted lue 
descent from old Martin Elliot of the Preakia-tower, 
' noted in border story and song, was on his return from 
deer-stalking. The deer, once so numerous among 
these solitary wastes, were now reduced to a Tory few 
herds, which, sheltering themselves in the most remote 
and inaccessible recesses, rendered the task of purso* 
ing them equally toilsome and precarious* But, bow- 
eyer, there were found many youth of the eountiy 
ardently attached to this sport, with all its dangers and 
fatigues. The sword had been sheathed upon the 
borders for more than a hundred years, by the peace- 
ful union of the crowns in the reign of James the first, 
of Great Britain. Still the country retained traces of 
what it had been in former days ; the inhabitants, their 
more peaceful avocations having been repeatedly in- 
terrupted by the civil wars of the preceding century, 
were scarce yet broken in to the habits of regular in- 
dustry ; sheep-farming had not been intiroduced upon 
any considerable scale ; and the feeding of black ca^ 
tie was the chief purpose to which the hills and valleys 
were applied. Near to the farmers house he usuaUy 
contrived to raise such a crop of oats, or barley, as afford- 
ed meal for his family ; and the whole of this slovenly 
and imperfect mode of cultivation left much time upon 
his own hands, and those of his domestics. This 
was usually employed by the young men in hunting 
and fishing ; and the spirit of adventure, which formerly 
led to raids and forays in the same districts, was still 
to be discovered in the eagerness with which they pur- 
sued those rural sports. 

The more high-spirited among th^ youth uoro, 

shout the time that our narrative begins, <»x^^.r1,.r 

rather w/fh hope tlian apprehenuon^aiv ow ^^ \v>r 
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of etDiiMing tfieir fatbera in tbeii' military aefaiere- 
meBts, the recital of wfaieh formed the chief part of 
their amueemeiit wittiin doors. The passing of the 
Scottish adt of security had given the alarm to 
England, as it seemed to point at a separation, of 
the two British kingdoms, after the decease of 
queen Anne, the reigning monarch. Gtodolphiny then 
at the head of the English administration, foresaw that 
there ifiis no other mode of avoiding the probable ex- 
tremity of a civil war, but by carrying an incorporate 
ing mfion. How that treaty was managed, and how 
iide it «eemed for some time to proitiise the beneficial 
results which have since taken place to such extent, 
may be learned from the history of the period. It is 
enough for our purpose to say, that all Scotland was 
indignant at the terms on which their legislature had 
fiorrendered their national independence. The gene- 
ral resentment led to the strangest leagues and to the 
wildest plans. The Gameronians were about to 
take arms for the ^storation of the house of Stuart, 
whom they regarded, with justice, as their oppressors ; 
and the intrigues of the period presented the strange 
picture of papists, prdatists, and presbyterians, cabal- 
lii^ themselves against the English government out of 
a common feeling that their country had been treated 
with injustice. The fermentation was general ; and, 
nB the population of Scotland had been generally 
trained to arms, under the act of security, they were 
not indifferently prepared for war, and waited but the 
dedaration of some of the nobility to break out into 
open hostility. It was at this period of public confa< 
sion that our story opens. 

l%e cleugb, or wild ravine, into which Hobbie El- 
fiot had followed the game, was already i«t Wcsoi^ 
him, and be itas considerably advanced Qii\aa t^Vi»u 
Inmeward, when the night began to q\o««^ \rp^\i\»afi^' 
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This would have been a cireumstoofie. of gf^at lu^ 
ference tatfie experienced sportsmaD, who could banie 
wdked blindfolded pver eveiy. inch of his ne^tiire 
heath», bad it not happened near a spot, which neeoF^ 
ding to the traditions of the country, was in extrenai^if 
bad fame as haunted by Bupernatural appei^sancQ^ 
To tales of this kind Hobbie had, from his childboed, 
lent an attentive ear ; and as no part of the eotiBtry 
afforded such a variety of legends^ so no man was 
more deeply read in their fearful . lore* than Hobbie. of 
the Heugh-footy for so our gallant was eailled, to distin- 
guish him from a round doaen of Elliots who bore th$ 
eame ehiistian name. It cost him no efforts, tberefos^ 
to eall to memory the terrific incidents connected witfi 
the extensive, waste upon which he was now enterii^ 
In fact they presented themselves with a reaci^ineOP 
which he felt to be somewhat dismaying. 

This dreary common was called Meikle-sta^c^ 
Moor, from a huge column of unhewn granite, whidb 
raised its massy head on a knoU near thie centre of thp 
feeatfa, perhaps to tell of the mighty dead who aiefit 
beneath, or to preserve the memory of some blQ0(^ 
fikirmisb. The real cause of it& existence had, howev- 
er, passed away ; and tradition, who is as frequent)^ 
an inventor of fiction as a preserver of truth, had 9ttp: 
plied its place with a supplementary legend of h^r 
own, which now came full upon Hobble's memoir* 
The ground about the pillar was strewed, or ratMr 
encumbered, with many large fragments of stone of 
'the same consistence with the column, which, firom their 
appearance as they lay scattered on the waste, were 
popularly called th^rey Geese of Meikie-sluiefMoar. 
^e legend accounted for this name and appearance 
by the ^tastrophe of a noted and most fornudahle 
ffifMeA who ^leguented the&ehilte in former daya, oan6* 
^^tke^weatokebj aadthekme ta4M©3LtihftVt^«J»«^, 
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id performing all the feats of mischief ascribed 
ese evil beings. On this moor she used to hold 
▼els with her sister hags; and rings are still point 
it on which no grass nor heath ever grew, the t 
sing, as it were, calcined by the scorching hoofs 
eir diabolical partners. 

Once dpon a time this old hag is said to haye cros 
1 the moor, driving before her a flock of geese 
hich she proposed to sell to advantage at a neigh'^i^ 
>uring fkir ; — for it is well known that the fiend,* how^'J 
rer liberal in imparting his powers of doing mischief, I 
agenerousiy leaves his allies under the necessity of t 
erforming the meanest rustic labours for subsistence, i 
'he day was far advanced, and her chance of obtain- ^ 
ig a good price depended on her being first at the '1: 
larket. But the geese, which had hitherto preceded 
er in a pretty orderly manner, when they came to 
lis wide common, interspersed with marshes and pools 
f water, scattered in every direction, to plunge into 
e element in which they delighted Incensed at the 
ptinacy with which they defied all her efforts to collect 
I, and not remembering the terms of the contract 
^hich the fiend was bound to obey her commands 
certain space, the sorceress exclaimed, * Deevil, 
neither I nor they ever stir from this spot more !' 
rords were hardly uttered, when, by a metamor- 
|s as sudden as any in Ovid, the bag and her 
lory flock were converted into stone, the angel 
she served grasping eagerly at an opportunity of 
■ting the ruin of her body and soul by a literal 
:e to her orders. It is said, that when she per- 
and felt the transformation which was about to 
ilace, the exclaimed to the treacherous fiend, 
:thou false thief, lang hast thou ^ioixi\&^ TGift '^ 
Wn, and DOW / am getting anetXial ^VWmXVs^ 
^edimtaaionsof^e ptUaT) aTidoi\\ie%VotsA% 
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were often appealed to, as a proof of the superior 
stature and size of old women and geese in the days of 
other years, by those praiser? of the past who held the 
comfortable opinion of the gradual degeneracy of 
mankind. 

All particulars of this legend Hobbi^ called to mind 
'as he paced along the moor. He also reraembered| 
that, since the catastrophe had taken place, the scene 
of it had been avoided, at least after night fall, by all 
human beings, as being the ordinary resort of kelpies, 
spunkies, and other demons, once the companions oif 
the witches' diobolical revels, and now continuing to 
rendezvous upon the same spot, as if still in attendance 
en their transformed mistress. Hobble's natural har- 
dihood, however, manfully combatted with those 
intrusive sensations of awe. He summoned to his side 
the brace of large gray hounds, who were the compan- 
ions of his sports, and who were wont, in his own 
phrase, to feaf neither dog nor devil ; he looked at the 
priming of his piece, and, like the clown in Hallowe'en, 
whistled up the warlike ditty of Jock of the Side, as a 
general causes his drums beat to inspirit the doubtful 
courage of his soldiers. 

In this state of mind, he was very glad to hear a 

friendly voice shout in his rear, and propose to him a 

partner on the road. He slackened his pace, and was 

quickly joined by a youth well known to him, a gentle- 

man of some fortune in that remote country, and who 

had been abroad upon the same errand with himsdf. 

Young Earnscliff, * of that ilk,' had lately come of age, 

and succeeded to a moderate fortune, a good deal 

dilapidated, from the share his family had taken in the 

disturbances of the period. They were much and 

irenerally respected in the country, a reputation which 

tAfs jroaag gentleman seemed likely to sustain, a«'be 

r*%?^ ^^^^ ^^''^^^ted, and o^ excellent d\si^o«v\ACiTv^* — 

l^yony Earnscliff,* exclaimed HobbVe, ^Yawv^^^Vj 
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iet your honour ony galt^ and company's blithe on a 
re moor like this — it's an unco bogilly bit-^Where 
e ye been sporting ?' 

^ Up the Carla Cleugh, Hobbie,' answered Eamsclifi^ 
uniing his greeting. < But will our dogs keep the 
ftce, think you ?' 

* De'il a fear o' mine/ said Hobbie, ' they hare 
iice a leg to stand on. Odd ! the deer's fled the 
Lintry, I think ! 1 have been as far as Ingerfell-foot, 
d de'il a horn has Hobbie seen, excepting three red- 
id raes, that never let me within shot of them, though 
;aed a mile round to get up the wind to them, an'a\ 
*'il o^i^ wad care mickle, only I wanted some 
lison to our auld gude-dame. The cariine, she sits 
the neuk yonder, upbye, and cracks about the grand 
3oters and hunters lang syne. Odd, I think they 
e killed a' the deer in the country, for my part.' 

' Well, Hobbie, I have shot a fat buck, and sent 
n to Carnscliff this morning — ^you shall have half of 
n for your grandmother.' 

* Mony thanks to ye, Mr Patrick, ye're kend to a* 
i country for^ a kind heart. It will do the auld! 
fe's heart gude- — mair by token, when she kens it 
nes frae you : and maist of a', gin ye'U come up and 
ve your share, for I reckon you are lonesome now in 
t auld tower, and a' your folk at that weary Edin- 
rgh. I wonder what they can find to do amang a 
leen ranks o' stane-houses, wi' slate on the tap o' 
>m, that might live on their ain bonny green hills.' 
^ My education and my sisters' has kept my mother 
ich in Edinburgh for several years,' said Earnscli4> 
ttt I promise you I propose to make up for lost 
le.* 

' And ye'll rig ou| the auld tower a bit,' said Hob- 
r, * and' live hearty aad neighbour-Wke m^ \!c\^ ^ns^^ 
lify friends, as the laird o' EarnscViff sho\A41 \ ^"^^ 
ye, wy mother, my grandmoXh^x I me^tv\ \ix>X' 
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since we lost our ain motlier, weea' her sometimes tbif 
tane, and sometimes the tother: bat, ony gate, she 
thinks hersel no that distant connected wl* you.' 

^ Very true, Hobbie, and I will come to the Heugfah 
foot to dinner to-morrow with al} my heart.' 

^ Weel, that's kindly said ! We are auld neighbours, 
mn' we were na kin : and my gude dame's fain to see 
you : she clavers about your father that was killed 
lang syne.' 

^ Hush, hush, Hobbie, not a word about that : it's a 
story better forgotten.' 

^ 1 didna ken : if it had chanced amang our folk, we 
wad hae keepit it in mind mony a day till li^^t some 
mends for it: but ye ken your ain wa3rs best, yott 
lairds : I have heard say that £llieslaw?8 friend sticklt 
your sire after the laird himsel had mastered his 
sword.' y 

^ Fie, fie, Hobbie ; it was a foolish brawl, occasioned 
by wine and politics : many swords were drawn : it is 
impossible to say who struck the blow.' 

^ At ony rate, auld £llieslaw was aiding and abet- 
ting, and I am sure if ye were sae disposed as to take 
amends on htm, naebody could say it was wrang, for 
your father's blood is beneath his nails : and besides 
there's naebody else left that was concerned to take 
amends upon, and he's a prelatist and a Jacobite into 
the bargain. I can tell ye the country folk looks for 
something at ween ye.' 

^ O for shame, Hobbie! you that profess religion to 
stir your friend up to break the law, and take venge- 
ance at his own hand, and in such d bogilly bit too, 
where we know not what beings may be listening to us !' 

^ Hush, hush !' said Hobbie, drawing nearer to his 
companion, ^ I was nae thinking o' the like o' them : 
J^i// 1 can gaess a wee bit what keeps your hand up, 
"V. Patrick^ we a' ien it's no lack o' co\xi«l^^W\. vV^ 
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tva gray een of a bonnie lass, miss Isbel Vere, that 
keeps you sae sober.' 

^ ! assure yoir, Hobbie/ said his companion, rather 
angrily, ' ^ assure you you are mistaken ; and it is 
extremely wrong in yoo, either to think of, or to utter^ 
such an idea; I have ilo idea of permitting freedoms 
to be carried so far as to connect my name with that of 
any young iady.' 

* Why, th/ere now ! there now ?' retorted Elliot ; 
* did not I say it was nae want o' spunk that made ye 
sae mim ? Weel, weel, 1 meant nae offence : but there's 
just ae thing ye may notice (rae a friend. The auld 
kurd of £llies1aw has the, auld riding blood far better 
at his heart than ye hae: troth, he kens naething 
i^out thae new-fangled notions o' peace and quietness ; 
he's a' for the auld-world doings of lifting and laying 
on, and he has a wheen stout lads at his back too, and 
keeps them weel up in heart, and as fu' o' mischief as 
young colts. Where he gets the gear to do't nane 
can say : he lives high, and far abune his rents here ; 

'-\ however, he pays his way. Sae, if there's ony out* 
\'. break in the country, he's likely to break out wi' the 
first ; and weel does he mind the auld quarrels between 
ye.- Pm surmizing heUl be for a touch at the auld 
tower at Earnscliff.' 

< Well, Hobbie, if he should be so ill advised, I 
shall try to make the old tower good againdt him, 
as it has been made good by my betters agdnst 
his betters many a day ago.' 

* Very' right ! very right ! (hat's speaking like a 
man now ! and, if sae should be that this be sae, if ye'Il 
JQst gar your servant jow out the great bell in the 
tower, there's me, and my twa brothers, and little 
Davie of the Stenhouse, will be iri' you^ m' ^? n!cl^ 
power we can make, m the snapping ot ^ Kvol? 

Vol, I C 
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* Many thanks, Hobble f bat I hope we shall have no 
war of so unnatural and unchristian a kind in our time.' 

< Houtj sir, hout ; it wad be but a wee bit neigh- 
bour war^and heaven and earth would make allowan- 
'Ces for it in this uncultivated place : it's just the nature 
o' the folk and the land : we canna live quiet like 
Loudon folk : we hae na sae muckle to do.' 

* Well,* Hobbie, for one who believes so deeply as 
you do la supernatural af^earances, I must own you 
•take heaven in your own hand rather audaciouslyi 
considering where we are walking.' 

^ What needs I care for the Mickle-stane-Moor ony 
mair than ye ^doyourseli Earnscliff? To be sure they 
say there's a sort o' woriricows and lang-nebbed things 
abMMitthe land, but what need I care for them ? C hae 
a good consience, unless it be about a raot amang the 
lasses, or a splore at a fair, and that's no muckle to 
speak of. Though I sae it mysel, I am as quiet a lad 
and as peaceable' / 

^ And Dick Turnbull's head that you broke, and 
WilUe of Winton whom you shot at ?' 

^ Hout, Hamscliff, ye keep a record of a' men's 
Busdohags. Dick^s head's healed again, and we're to 
fight out the quarrel at Jeddart, on the rood-day, so 
that's like a thing settled in a peaceable way ; and Aen 
I ani friends wi' Willie again, poor chield — ^it was but 
but twa or three hail-draps sifter a'. — I wad let ony 
body do the like o't to me for a pint o' brandy. But 
Willie's lowland bred, poor fallow, and soon iOrighted 
« for faimsel. — And, for the worricows, were we to meet 
ane on this very bit'--— 

< As is not unlikely/ said young Earnscliff, ' for 
there stands your old witch, Hobbie.' 

^ I say,' continued Elliot, as if indignant at this hint 
— ^ I say, if the auld carlinehersel was to get up out of 
ibe grand juBt before us here, 1 wou\dxVivD£tL^<^ xsvaxc — 
^t^f, S'^de preserve us, EarnscViff, wViaX ca»iwi\^0? 
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CHAPTER III. 

Brovm dwarf, that o*er the moorland strays, 

llhy mtfiie to Keeldartell ! 
*^ The Brown Mao of the Moor, that stayi 

Beneath the heather-belL*' 

JOmiUEfD»; 

The object which alarmed the young farmer in the 
mildde of his yaloroos prote^stations^ startled for a mo- , 
inent even his less-prejudtced companion. Th«mooi», 
which had arisen during their conversation, was, in the 
phrase of that country, wading or struggling witb'clouds, 
and shed only a doubtful and occasional light. By one 
of her beams, which streamed upon the great granite 
column, to which they now approached, they discover- 
ed a form, apparently human, but of a size mueb less 
than ordinary, which moved slowly among the large 
gray stones, not like a person intending to journey oi^ 
ward, but with the slow, irregular, flitting movement of 
a being who hovers around some spot of melancholy 
recollection, uttering also, from time to time, a sort of 
indistinct muttering sound. This so much resembled 
his idea of the motions of an apparition, that Hobbie 
Elliot, making a dead pause, while his hair erected it- 
self upon his scalp, whispered to his companion — ^** It^s 
auld Ailie, hersel ! shall I gi'e her a shot, in the name 
of God?* 

' For Heaven^s sake, no,' said his companion, hoK 
ding down the weapon which he was about to raise ta 
the aim — ' for heaven's sake, no ^ it's some poor dis- 
tracted creature.' 

* You're distracted yoursel, for thinking of going 
so near to her;' said Elliot, holding his companion^ 
in his turn^ as be prepared to advaYice. * V^ ^^^ vj^ 
Aae time to pit ower sl pit prayer Qatv' I covMi^^X-xsCvsA 
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ane) afore she comes this length — God ! she's in nae 
hurry,' continued be, growing holder from his com- 
panion's confidence, and the little notice the apparition 
seemed to take of them. ^ She hirples like a hen on a 
het girdly — I redd ye Earnscliff,' (this he added in a 
gentle whisper,) ^ let us take a cast about, as if to draw 
the wind on a buck — the bog is no abune knee deep, 
and better a saft road as bad company.' 

£arnscliff, however, in spite of his companion's resis- 
tance and remonstrances, continued to advance on the 
path they had originally pursued, and soon confronted 
the object of their investigation. 

The height of the object, which seemed even to de- 
crease as they approached it, seemed to be under four 
feet, and its form, so far as the imperfect light afforded 
them the means of discerning, was very nearly as broad 
as long, or rather of a spherical shape, which could only 
be occasioned by some strange personal deformity. 
The young sportsman hailed this extraordinary appear- 
ance twice without receiving any answer, or attending 
to the pinches by which his companion endeavoured to 
intimate that their best course was to walk on, without 
giving farther disturbance to a being of such singular 
and preternatural exterior. To the third repeated de- 
mand of ^ Who are you ? What do you here at this hour 
of night?' — a voice replied, whose shrill, uncouth, and 
dissonant tones made Elliot step two paces back, and 
startled even his companion, *• Pass on your way, and 
ask nought at them that ask nougl;it at you.' 

^ What do you do here so far from shelter ? Are you 
benighted on your journey ? Will you follow us home, 
(' God forbid,' ejaculated Hobbie Elliot, involuntarily) 
and I will give you a lodging.' 

^ I would sooner lodge by mysel in the deepest of the 
TarrBsJSio^^ again whispered Hobbie. 
^ Pass on your way y^ rejoined the feguTe,^^ Vi^x^Vv 
Jwies of his voice still more exalted V>y v^^^oii, *\ 
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want nol your guidance^-I want not your lodging— it 
is five years since my head was under a human roof^ 
an' I trust it was for the last time.' 

' He is mad/ said Earnscliff-— ' He has a look of auld 

Humphrey Ettercap, the tinkler, that perished in this 

▼ery moss about five years syne/ answered bis super- 

' stitious companion ^ ^ but Humphrey was nathat awfu' 

bi|^ in the bouk.' 

* Pass on your way/ reiterated the object of their 
I curiosity, ' the breath of your human bodies, poisons the 
\ air around me — ^the sound of your human voices goes 
j through my ears like sharp bodkins.' 

. ' Lord save us !' said Hobbie, ' that the dead should 
bear sic fearfu' ill-will to the living ! — his saul maun be 

ii in a puir way, I'm jealous.' 

r * Come, my friend/ said Earnscliff, * you seem to 

i sufier under some strong afQiction : common humanity 

^ will not allow us to leave you here.' 

< Common humanity 1' exclaimed the being, with a 
scornful laugh that sounded like a shriek, ^ where got 
ye that catchword — that nooFe for woodcoks ~thatcom« 
mon disguise for man-traps — that bait which the wretch- 
ed idiot who swallows, will soon find covers a hook 
with barbs ten times sharper than those you lay for the 
animals which you murder for your luxury !' 

' I tell you my friend/ again replied Earnscliif, ' yoa 
are incapable to judge of your own situation— -you will 
perish in this wilderness, and we must in compassion^ 
force you along with us.' 

^ ni hae neither had nor foot in't,' said Hobbie ; 
'let the ghaist take his ain way, for God's sake.' 

* My blood be on my own head, if I perish here/ 
said the figure ; and, observing Earnsclifi* meditating 
to lay hold on him, he added, * and yont blood V^^ns^"^ 
youxs^ iffoa touch but the skirt of mv g^t\Xi^t\\» Xsi^VJir 

iietiae wJtb the taint o/ mortality l^ 

C2 
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The moon shone more brightly as he sppkothttfl^ittid 
Earnsciiff observed that he held out his right hand arm- 
ed with some weapon of offence, which glittered in the 
eold ray like the blade of a long knife, or the barrel of a 
pistol. It would have been madness to persevere in his 
attempt upon a being thus armed, and holding such 
desperate language, especially as it was plain he would 
have but little aid from his companion, who had fairly 
^ left him to settle matters with the apparition as he could, 
and had proceeded a few paces on his way homeward* 
Eamscliff, therefore, turned and followed Hobble, after 
looking back towards the supposed maniac, who, as if 
raised to frensy by the interview, roamed wildly around 
the great stone, exhausting his voice in shrieks and ira^ 
pre«atioris that thrilled wildly along the waste heath* 

The two sportsmen mpved on some time in silence, 
until they were out of hearing of these uncouth sounds^ 
which Was not ere they had gained a considerable dis- 
tance from the pillar which gave name to the moor* 
Each made his private comments on the scene the^f 
had witnessed, until Hobbie Elliot suddenly exclaimed, 
' Weel, I'll uphaud that yon ghaist, if it be a ghaist, has 
baith done and suffered muckleevil in the flesh, that gars 
him rampauge in that way after he is dead and gane.' 

^ It seems to me the very madness of misanthropy, 
said Earnscliff, following his own current of thought. 

* And ye didna think it was a spiritual creature 
then V asked Hobbie at his companion. 

< Who, I ?— No, surely.^ 

^ Weel, I am partly of the mind mysel that it may 
be a live thing — and yet I didna ken, I wadna wish to 
see ony thing look liker a bogle.' 

^ At any rate,' said Earnseliff, ^ I will ride over to* 
morrow, and see what has become of that unhaf^y 

* In fair daylight V queried tVieyeotttOB^^^^^Ylgt*^ 
o' Ood, rse be wi* ye. But. \iere N?e ^xe xi^iax^^ Vi 
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^h^bot than to your house by twa miles, — hadna 
itter e'en gae haroe wi' me, and we'll send the cal- 
>n the poaey to tell them that you are wi' us, 
gh I believe there's nae-body at hame to wait for 
but the servants and the cat.' 
iod as I would not willingly have either the ser- 
s be anxious, or puss forfeit her supper, in my ab* 
e, I'll be obliged to you to send the boy as you. 
ose.' 

k weel, that is kind, I must say. And you'll gae 
e to Heugh-foot ? They'll be right blithe to see 
that will they.' 

his affair settled, they walked briskly on a little 
ler, when coming to the ridge of a pretty steep hill^ 
bie Elliot exclaimed, *Now, Earnscliff, I am aye 
when 1 come to this very bit : Ye see the light, 
w, that's in the ha' window, where grannie, the. 
I auld carline, is sitting birling at her wheel — ^^and 
ie yon other light that's gaun whidding back and* 
ard through among the window's ? that's my 
in, Grace Armstrong— she's twice as clever about 
louse as my sisters, and sae they say themsels, for , 
*re good-natured lasses as ever trod on heather; 
they confess themsels, and sae does grannie, that ' 
las far maist action, and is the best goer about the 
, now that grannie is off the foot hersel — My bro- 
;, ane o' them's awa to wait upon the chamberlain^ 
Bne*8 at Mossphadraig, that's our led farm — he can 
ifter the stock as weel as I can do.' 
STou are lucky, ray good friend, in having so many 
ftUe relations.' , 

Froth am I : grace make me thankful, I'se never 
r it.*— But will ye tell me now, Earnscliff, you that 
been at college, and the high srchool oC 1L^\i!^;>\a'^> 
got assort o^laJr where it was to be besX. %o\X^tv^ 
wr ie/Jme, no that it^s ony concetti ot tovtieva 
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particular, but T heard the priest of St. John's and 
our minister, bargaining about it at the Winter fair, 
and troth they baith spak very weel — Now, the priest 
says it's unlawful to marry ane's cousin ; but I canna 
say I thought he brought out the gospel authorities half 
sae weel as our minister — our minister is thought the 
best divine and the best preacher atween this and Ed- 
inburgh — Didna ye think he was likely to be right ?' 

^ Certainly marriage, by all protestant Christians, 
is held to be as free as God made it by the Levitical, 
law ; so, Hobbie, there can be no bar, legal or reli- 
gious, betwixt you and miss Armstrong.' 

* Rout, awa wi' your joking, Earnscliff*--ye are sae 
angry yoursel if ane touches you a bit, man, on the 
sooth sideof the jest — -No that I was asking the ques- 
tion about Grace, for ye maun ken she's ho my cousin- 
germain out and out, but the daughter of my uncle's 
wife by her first marriage, so she's nae kith nor kin to 
me— ^nly a connection like. — But now we're at the 
Sheeling-hill — I'll fire off my gun, to let them ken I'm 
coming, that's aye my way ; and if I hae a deer I gie 
them twa shots, ane for the deer and ane for mysel.' 

He fired ofifbis peace accordingly, and the number' 
of lights were seen to traverse the house, and even 
to gleam before it. Hobbie Elliot pointed out one of 
these to Earnscliff, whicif seemed to glide from the 
bouse towards some of the out-houses. ' That's Grace, 
liersel,' said Hobbie. ' She'll no meet me at the door, 
I's.e warrant her — but she'll be awa', for a' that, to see 
ii'my bounds' supper be ready, poor beasts.^ 

*^ Love me, Ipve my dog,' answered Earnsclifil * Ab, 
Hobbie, you are a lucky young fellow.^ 

/Thi^ observation was uttered with something like iei 
^l^h, wh\eh apparently did not escape the ear of bis 
I ^oiapaDiOB. 

^ 'Jfout, other folk may be as \ucky ttel %m— ^\«s« 
^«ra Mmen miaa Isbel Vere's bead lum «SV«t ^m^^ 
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en they passed ane another at the Carlidle races ! 
ens how things may come rounrf in this world !' 
ascliff muttered something like an answer; hut 
sr In assent of the proposition, or rebuking the 
ition of it, could not easily be discovered; and 
IS probable that the speaker himself was willing 
laning should be in doubt and obscurity. They 
)w descended the'' broad steep loaning, which, 
ig round the foot of the steep bank, or heugh, 
it them in front of the thatched, but comforta- 
rm-house, which was the dwelling of Hobbie £1- 
d his family. 

J door-way was thronged with joyful faces'; but 
[)earance of a stranger blunted many a jibe which 
;en prepared on Bobbie's lack of success in the 
talking. There was a little bustle among three 
)me young women, each endeaTour^ng to de- 
upon another the task of ushering the stranger in- - 
apartment, while probably all were anxious to 
; to make some little personal arrangements be-i 
resenting themselves to a young gentleman in a 
•ille only intended for their brother. Hobbie, in 
eanwbile, bestowing some hearty and general 
upon them all, (for Grace was not of the party,) 
ed the candle from the hand of one of the rustic 
ttes, as she stood playing pretty with it in her 
and ushered his guest into the family parlour, or 
hall ; for the place having been a house of de- 
in former times, the sitting apartment was a 
d and paved room, damp and dismal enough 
ired with the lodgings of the yeomanry of our 
but which, when well lighted up with a larg^ 
ing fire of turf and bog-wood, seemed to £arns< 
most comfortable exchange for thejdarku^^^^^^ 
blast of the hill Kindly and repeatedVy N>i«L%>a» 
Tied bjr the venerable old dame, lYie ixxvsXte^'ii^ ^%^ 
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tile fiiinilf, who, dressed in her coif and pSnners, het 
close and decent gown of home-spun wool, but inth a 
iai^ gold necklace and ear-rings, looked, what she 
reidlf was, the lady as well as the farmer's- wife, while, 
seated In her chair of wicker, by the corner of the great 
^imney , she directed the evening occupations of the 
yopng women, and of two or. three stoiit serving wen- 
ches, who sate plying their distaffs behind the backs 
of their young mistresses. 

As soon as Earnsctiff had been duly welcomed, and 
fiasty orders issued for some addition to the evening 
meal, his graud-dame and sisters opened their battery 
upon Hobble Elliot for his lack of success against the 
deer. 

* Jenny needna have kept up her kitchen fire for a* 
that Hobble has brought hame,' said one sister. 

* Troth no, lass,' said another; ' the gathering peat,]/ 
h was wee! blawn, wad dress a' our Hobble's venison.' 

* Aye, or the low of the candle if the wind wad let it 
bide steady,' said a third; ^if I were him I would 
bring hanie a black craw, rather than come back three 
limes without a buck's horn to blaw on.', 

Hobbie turned from the one to the other, regarding 
Ihem alternately with a frown on his brow, the augu- 
ry of which was confuted by the good-humoured laugh 
en the lower part of his countenance* He then strove 
to propitiate them, by mentioning the intended pre- 
sent of his companion. 

* In my young days,' said the old lady, ' a man wad 
bae been ashamed to come back frae the hill without 
a buck hanging on «acb side o' his horse, like a cad- 
ger carrying calves.' 

* I wish they had left some for us then, grannie,' re- 
torted HoMne ; * they've cleared the country o' theiii, 

^kae aald frienda o' yours, I'm thinking.' 
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' Ye see other folk can find game, thoagjh jon can* 
not, Hobbie/ said the eldest sisteri glancing a look at 
/oong Earnscliff. 

^ Weel, weal, woman, hasna eveiy dog his day, beg* 
ging Earnscliff'*s pardon for the auld saying — Mayna I 
faae his luck, and he mine, another time ?-«-It'8 a braw 
thing for a man to be out a' day, and frightened — na^ 
I winna say that neither — but mistrysted wi' bogles in 
the hame coming, and then to hae to flyte wi' a wheen 
women that hae been doing nae thing a' the live-lang 
day but whirling a bit stick, wi' a thread trailing at it, 
or boring at a clout.^ 

' Frightened wi' bogles !' exclaimed the females, one 
and all, for great was the regard then paid, and per- 
haps still paid, in these glens to all such fantasies. 

' I did not say frightened, now — I only said misHwt 
wi' the thing — And there was but ae bogle, neither— 
Earnscliff, you saw it as weel as I did V 

And he proceeded, without very much exaggeration, 
to detail, in his own way, the meeting they had with ' 
the mysterious being at Micklesfane-Moor, concluding, 
be could not conjecture what on earth it could be, un- 
less it was either the Enemy himsel, or some of the 
anid Peghts that held the country lang syne. 

' Auld Peght !' exclaimed the grandame; ' na) na—* 
bless thee frae scathe, my bairn, it's been nae Peght 
that — it's been the Brown Man o' the Moors ! O wea- 
ly fill' thae evil days ! — ^what can evil beings be coming 
for to distract a poor country, now it's peacefully set- 
tled, and living in love and law ? — O weary on him ! 
be ne'er brought gude to these lands or the indwellen. 
My father afteh tauld me he was seen in the year o' the 
bloody fight at Marstonmoor, and then again in Mont- 
rose's troubles, and again before the rout o' Dunbar, and, 
m my ain time, he was seen about the lime o' ^^^« 
ireU'bngg, aad they said the seeond-uigyvle^ VkoAl ^ 
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Benar-badk bad a communiDg wi' him some time afore 
Argyle^s landing, but tbat I canna speak to sae pre^ 
ceesely — it was far i' the west. — O, bairns, he's never 
permitted but in an ill time, sae mind ilka ane o' ye to 
draw to Him that can help in the day o' trouble.' 

Earhscliffnow interposed, and expressed his firm 
eonviction that the person they had seen was some 
poor maniac, and had no commission from the invisir 
ble world to announce either war oi* evil. Bat his 
opinion found a very cold audience, and all joined to 
deprecate his purpose of returning to the spot the next 
day. 

* O, my bonnie bairn,' said the old dame, (for, in the 
kindness of her heart, she extended her parental style 
to all in whom she was interested) — ' You should be- 
ware mair than other folk — there's been a heavy breach 
made in your house wi' your father's bloodshed, and 
wi' law pleas, and losses sinsyne ; — and you are the 
flower of the flock, and the lad that will build up the 
auld bigging again (if it be His will) to be an honour 
to the country, and a safeguard to those that dwell in 
it — you, before others, are called upon to put yoursel 
in no rash adventures — for your's was aye ower ven- 
turesome a race, and muckle harm they got by it.' 

^ But I am sure, my good friend, you would not 
have me be afraid of going to an open moor in broad 
daylight. ' • 

* 1 dinna ken — I wad never bid son or friend o' mine 
baud their hand back in a good cause, whether it were 
a friend's or their ain — ^that should be by nae bidding 
o* mine, or o' ony body that's come o' gentle kindred. 
— But it winna gang out o' a gray head like mine, that 
^^ gang to seek for evil that's no fashing wi' you, is 

^ against law and scripture.' 
raBcIiff rcMgaed an argument which he saw no 
/^ect of maintaining with good ett«c\., toA VW «i^- 
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tmnee of supper broke off the conTecaatioii. Mist 
Gmoe hi^ by tiiU. time made ber appearance, and 
Hobbie* not witboat a conscious glance at Eacnscliff, 
placed himself by her side. Mirth and lively conver- 
sation, in which the old lady at the house took the 
good humoured share which so well becomes old age, 
fealored to the cheeks of the damsels the roses which 
fli^ brother's tale of the apparition had chased away, 
and they danced and sung for an hour after supper, as 
if there were no such things as goblins in the world. 



CHAPTER IV. 

1 am MisantliTopos, and hate mankind ; 
For tkv {Mil, I do wist) thou wert a do^ 
That I migbt love thee somethiog. 

TiMON OF Athens. 

Ok the morning, after breakfast, Samscliif took leaiFe 
of his hospitable friends, promising to return in time 
to partake of the venison, which had arrived from his 
house. Hobble, who apparently took leave of him at 
the door of his habitation, slunk out, however, and 
joined him at the lop of the hill. 

* Ye'll be gann yonder, Mr. Pabick ; feind o' me 
will mistryst you for a' my mother says. I thought it 
best to slip out quietly though, in case she should ous* 
lippeii something of what we're gann to do — we man- 
na vex ber at nae rate — it was amabt the last word my 
fidfaer said to me on his deatti-bed.' 

' By no mean^ Hobble,* said Eamscliff ; ^ she well 
merits all your attention.' 

< Tro^, for that matter, she would be as sair vexed 
amaist for you as for me-^nt d^e really thmk there's 
nae presumption Id restoring baidc youAst^*^"^^^^^ 
mie t^peekl ^MunbiaQD, ye ken* 

Vol. Jf ' n 
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* If I thougfat as jovL do^ Hobble, I wouM nol per* 
haps inquire farther into this basineas; bnt as I am of 
opinion that preternatipralTisitstions are either eeaaed 
altogether^ or become very rare in our dayt, I am lin- 
willing to leare a matter umnTestigated which laajr 
concern the life of a poor distracted beiog.^ 

* Aweel, aweel, if ye really think that/ answered 
Hobble doubtfully — ' And its's for certain the very Star* 
ries-*— I mean the very good neighbours themaels (for 
they say folk snldna ca' them fairiea) that aaed to be 
seen on every green knowe at e'en, are no half aae of- 
ten visible in our days. I canna depone to having 
ever seen ane mysel, but I ance heard ane whistle 
idiint me in the moss, as like a whaup as ae thing could 
be like anither. And mony ane my father saw when 
he used to come hame frae the fairs at e'en, wi' a 
drap drink in his head, honest man.' 

Earnscliffwas somewhat entertained with the gita* 
dual declension of superstition from one generafon to 
another, which was inferred in this last^bservatioii ; 
and they continued to reason on such subjeetSi until 
they came in sight of the upright stone which gave 
name to the moor. 

' As I shall answer,' says Hobble, ' yonder's the 
creature creeping about yet ! — Hut it's daylightv and 
you have your gun, and I brought out my bit whin* 
ger — I think we may venture upon him.' 

* By all manner of means,' said Earnscliff; ^ but, in 
the name of wonder, what can he be doing there?' 

' Biggin a dry-stane dyke, I think, wl' the gray 
geese, as they ca' the great loose stanes — Odd, that 
passes a' thing I e'er heard tell of.' 

As they approached nearer, Eamse&if could not 

help agreeing with his companion. The figure thcf 

Jf^i/ seen the night before seraed slowly and loll- 

wsmeljr labouviDg to pile the Vox^ aUiuva <ya« ^a^ni& 
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iBOlher, as if to form a small li^closare. Materials 

hf aroond lum ia great plenty, but the labour of ear- 

rfimg OD the work was immeDse, from the siae of 

Host of the stones ; and it seemed astooisbing that he 

dM«l«* have succeeded in moving several which he 

. liad already arranged for the foundation of his edifice. 

( He wraa straggling to move a fragment of great siise, 

when the two young men came up, and was so in* 

tent upon executing his purpose, that he did not per* 

oeiTe then till they were close upon him. In strain- 

iDg anil heaving at the stone, in order to place it ac* 

cordiBg to his wish, he displaced a degree of strength 

; which seemed utterly inconsistent with his size and 

i tpparent deformity. Indeed, to judge from the dif* 

I fieolties he had already surmounted, he must have^ 

been of herculean powers ; for some of the stones he 

bad succeeded in raising must apparently have re* 

qnred two men's strength to move them. Bobbie's 

nspiciotts began to revive, on seeing . the pretemat- 

nial strength he exerted. 

* I am amaist persuaded it's the ghaist of a stane- 
mason-^-see siecan band-stanes as he's laid — An' it be 
a man, after a', I wonder what be wad take by the ^ 
rood to build a mau'Ch-dyke. There's ane sair want- 
ed lietween Cringlehope and the Sbaws — Honest 
man, (raising his voice,) ye make good fii|Bi wark 
there.' 

The being whom he addressed raised his eyes with 
a ghastly stare, and getting up from bis stooping po»- 
tore, stood before them in all his native deformity. 
Hirhead was of uncommon size, covered with a fell 
of shaggy hair, partly grizzled with age; his eye 
brows, shaggy and prominent, overhung a pair of 
wumUf dark, piercing eyes, set far back in their 
soek«l8, thi^ rolled wifh a pOrtentlous wMii<^«&t» vd&v 
4mtire of parlml iasanity. The rest olVv\% i^^Vax^^ 
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-WBfe offtt coarse, rougMiewo «tamp witb wbiefa a 
painter unMild equip a giant in a romanee, ta whidi 
ifms added, the wild, irregaiar, iMid piiGuliar eit* 
pra»ndn so often seen in the eountenanees of those 
nHiose persons are deformed. His body, thiek and 
square, like that of a man of middle size, was 
mounted upon two large feet; but nature seemed to 
have forgotten the legs and the thighs, or they w«re 
so very short as to be hidden by the dress which he 
wore. His arms were long and brawny, furnished 
With two muscular hands, and were uncorered in 
the eagerness of his labour, were shagged with 
oearse black hair, it seemed as if nature had origin- 
ally intended the separate parts of his body to be the 
members of a giant, but bad afterwards capriciously 
assigned them to the person of a chrarf, so ill did the 
length of his arms and the iron strength of his finmc 
correspond with the shortness of his stature. His eloth^ 
ing was a sort of coarse brown tunic, like a mctfik'fffWick 
girt round him with a belt of seal skin. On his bead fa« 
had a cap made of badger's skin, or some other rougli 
far, which added considerably to the grotesque effecl 
of his whole appearance, and overshadowed features 
whose habitual expression seemed that of suHen ma 
Ilgnaht misanthropy. This remarkable dwarf gazet 
on the two youths in silence, with a dogged and ini 
tated look, until Eamscliff, willing to sooth him inti 
better temper, observed — *■ You are hard tasked, mj 
friend ; allow us to assist you.' / 

Elliot and he accordingly placed the stone, by theii 
joint efforts, upon the rising wall. The Dwarf wateh 
ed them with the eye of a task master, and testified 
by peevish gestures, bis impatience at the time whici 
they took in adjusting the stone. He pointed tb an 
ifjAer — they raised it also — to a third, to a fonrfli*- 
^^r eootiaued to humour him, t\\o«k^'w\V\i ^^svsv 
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tipuble, for be asstgaed tbexoy as if intendonalijr, the 
heftTieat fragBiente which lay near. ^ And now, friend/ 
said Elliot, as the unreaaonable Dwarf indicated an* 
other atone larger than any they had moved, ' Eams- 
eliff may do as he likes; but be ye man, or be ye 
WAor, de'il he in my Bn^rs if I break my back wi' 
( lieaving these stanes oi^ langer like a barrow-man,, 
[ without getting sae muckle as thanks for my pains.' . 

* Thanks V exekimed the Dwarf, with a motion 
espresaive of the utmost contempt—- >< There — take 
0iem, and fatten upon them I Take them, and may 
ih^ thrive with you as they have done with me, aa 
they hare done with every mortal worm that ever 
beard the word spoken by bis fellow reptile I Hencen 
either labour or begone.' 

'This is a fine reward we have, Earnscliff, for 
buiWng a tabernacle for the devil, and prejudicing oup 
aia Bonis into the bargain, for what we ken.' 

* Our presence,' answered Earnscliff * seems only 
tolrritate his frenzy ; we had better leave him, and send 
some one to provide him with food and necessaries.' ^ 

They did so. The servant despatched for this pur- 
pose fognd the Dwarf still labourng at his wall, b ut 
eonid net extract a word from him. The lad, infect-* 
ed with the superstitions of the country, did not long 
persist in an attempt to intrude questions or advice on 
so singnliir a figure, hut having placed the articles 
which he had brought for his use on a stone at some 
dDstance, he left them at the misanthrope's disposal. 

The Dwarf proceeded in his labours, day after day, 
with an assiduity so incredible as to appear almost su- 
penuKtuial. In one day he often seemed to have done ^ 
the work of two men, and his building soon assumed 
the appearance of the walls of a hut, which, though 
Teiy small, and constructed only o{ «Umft^ %3Ci^ VQi&^ 
witboaiMtyr mortar, aaaumed, bom. A\ie ^uu%vaV ivi^ 

D2 
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of the stones employed, an appearance of sotidiiT' 
very uncon^mon for a cottage of such, narroir 
dimensions and hide constructicm. Earnscliff, attra* 
tive to his motions, no sooner perceived to what they 
tended, than he sent down a number of spars of wood/ 
suitable /or forming the roof, which he caused to be 
left in tl^e neighbourhood of the spot, resolving next 
day to send workmen to put them up. But hia pav* 
pose was anticipated, for in the evening, during the 
night, and early in the morning, the Dwarf had la«* 
boured so hard, and with such ingenuity, that he had 
nearly completed the adjustment of the riiters. Wa 
next labour was to cut rushes and thatch his dwelling, 
a task which he performed with stagular dexterUy. 

As he seemed averse to receive any aid beyond 
the occasional assistance of a passenger, materials 
suitable to his purpose, and tools, were supfiKe^to 
him, in the use of which he proved to beskiifuh Be 
(instructed the door and window of his cot, he ad- 
justed a rude beadstead, and a few shelves, and ap« 
peared to become somewhat soothed in his temper 
as his accommodations increased. 
' His next task was to form a strong iaclosure, and 
to labour the land within it (o the best of his p#w^ 
er, until, by transporting mould and working «p what 
was upon the spot, he formed a patch of garden-groundA 
It must be naturaUy supposed, that, as above hinted^ 
this solitary being received assistance occasionally 
from such travellers as crossed the moor by chance^ 
as well as from several who went from' curiosity to vi* 
sit his works. It was, indeed, impossible to see a hat* 
man being, so unfitted, at first sight, for hard labonr, 
toiling with such unremitting assiduity, without stop- 
ping a few minutes to aid him in hia task ; and, uvm^ 
one of his occasional assistants was aecfuaaiSed with 
tlie tiegree cfbelp which theDwatf te6 te^^^\t^m ^ 
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others, the celeiity of big progress lost none of its 

mttrvels iii Iheir eyes. The strong and compact ap- 

p«*arance of the cottage, formed in so very short a 

space, and by sacfa a being, and the superior skill whi<ib 

he <l^piayed in mechanics, and in other arts, gave 

SBsptrioo to the surrounding neighbours. They insis* 

I ted, that, if he was not a phantom ^--^an' opinion which 

was BOW abandoned, since he had plainly appeared a 

beiog of blood and bone with themselves, — ^yet ho 

■iiist be in close league with the invisible world, and 

have chosen that sequestered spot to carry on his 

, ccNDraiifiicatioB with them undisturbed. They insisted, 

tfaoagh in a different sense from the philosopher's ap* 

plication of the phrase, that he was never less alone 

than when akme; and that from the heights which 

comoianded the moor at a distance, passengers often 

discovered a person at work along with this dweller of 

the desert, who regularly disappeared as soon as they 

I approached closer to^ the cottage. Such a figm*e was 

- also occasionally seen sitting beside him at the cloor^ 

walking with him tn the moor, or assisting him in 

fetching water from his fountain. Earnscliffexplained 

tiua phenomenon by supposing it te be the Dwarf's 

shadow*' — * De^il a shadow has he,' replied Hobbie 
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EUbt, who was a strenuous defender of the genersd 
o^nion ; ^ he's ower far in wi' the auld Ane to have 
a shadow. Besides,' he argued more logically, ^ wha» 
ever heard of a shadow that cam between a body and 
., I tbestto ? and* this thing, be it What it will, is bigger 
i- I and taller than the body himself aiid has been seen to 
a* eome between him and the sun mair than anes or twice 
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These smspiciOns^ which, in any other part of the 
eouotry^ m^ht have been attended with investigatilotiA ^ 
little 'mtiamemeni $a the supposed wt^atd, N9«!r«>E»«t^ 
mj> im/jr peaatdiffe 0f respect and awe. Th« t€t\»s«i>&^- 
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ing seemed somewhat Ratified by the marks of timid- 
veneratibn with which an occasional passenger ap» 
prdached his dwelling, the look of i^artled surprise 
with which he surveyed his person and his premises, 
and the harried step with which he pressed his retreat 
as be passed the awful spot. The boldest only stopped 
to gratify their curiosity by a hasty glance at the walls; 
of his cottage and garden, and to apologise for it by 
a courteous salutation, which the initiate sometimes 
deigned to return by a word or a nod. Earnscliff of- 
ten passed that way, and seldom without inquiring af^ 
ter the solitary jnmate, who seemed now to have ar* 
ranged his establishment for life. 

It was impossible to engage him in any conversa**- 
tjon cm his own personal affairs; nor was.hecommu- 
mcative or accessible in talking on any other subject 
whatever, although he seemed to have considerably 
relented in the extreme ferocity of his misantfaiopy, or 
rather to be less frequently visited with the fits of de<* 
rangement of which this was a symptom : No argu- 
ment could prevail upon him to accept any thing be^ 
yond the simplest necessaries, although much more 
was offered, by Earoscliffoutof charity, and by his 
more superstitious neighbours, from other motives- 
The benefits of these last he repaid by advice, when 
consulted (as at length he slowly was ) on their disea- 
ses, or those of their cattle. He often furnished them 
with medicines also, and seemed possessed, not only of 
such as were the produce of the country, but of foreign 
drugs. He gave these persons to understand that his 
name was Elshender the Recluse; but his popular ep» 
ithet soon came to be Canny Elshie, or the Wise Wignt 
of Muckle-stane-Moor. Some extended their qaeries 

• beyond their bodily complaints, and requested advice 
apoa other matten^ which he delivered with an oracu^ 

Mr sArewdaess that greatly confiimed \Vve a^isiAaa ^^ 
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his possesaittg preternatural skill* The qa&eists usO'« 
ally left seme ofTering upon a stone, ^t a distaiice irom 
bis direlliog; if it was money, or any article wbich did 
not salt bim to accept, he either threw it away, or saf«f 
fered it to remain where it was left without making use 
of it. On all these occasions his manners were r«de^ 
j and unsocial ; and his words, in number, just sufficient 
to express Ins meaning as briefly as possible, and he 
shunned all communication that went a word beyond 
the nsatter in hand. When winter had passed away, 
and his garden began to afford him herbs and vegeta- 
hies, be confined himself almost entirely to those atti* 
des of food. He accepted, notwithstanding, a pair of 
she geats from EarnsclifT, which fed on the moor, and 
8»ppiif»d him with milk. * 

When Camscliff found his gift had been received , he> 
soon afterwards paid the hermit a visit. The old man 
was seated on a broad fiat stone near his garden door, 
whicfa was the seat of science he usually occupied when 
disposed to receive his patients oi* clients. The insidei 
of his hut, and that of his garden, he kept as sacred 
from human intrusion as the natives of Otaheite do 
their Moral ; — apparently he would have deemed tt 
poUuted by the step of any human being. When he 
shut himself up in his habitation, no entreaty could 
prevail apon him to make himself visible, or to give 
audience to any one whomsoever. 

Eamscliff had been fishing in a small river at some 
tistance. He had his rod in his hand, and his basket, 
vitb hia troats, at his shoulder. He sate down upon a 
none nearly opposite to the Dwarf, who, famlHarteed 
vith his presence, took/ no farther notice of him than 
by elevating his huge mis<^shapen head for the purpose 
of staring at him, and then again sinking it >a^ti\v\% 
boBora^ as if lo profound meditation. EaTi&%*&V\^ \cyc^-» 
edanaadhim^ ai}(f o^serredthat ihehtrmil^^A Va^t^^'s- 
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ed his accommodations by the constraction of a shed 
for the reception of his goats. 

' You labour hard, Eisbie/ said he, willing to lead 
' ^is singular b^ing into conversation. 

< Labour/ re-echoed the Dwarf, ^ is the mildest evil 
of a lot so miserable as that of mankind ^ better to la« 
hour like me, than sport like you.' 

^ I cannot defend the humanity of our ordinary rural 
sports, Elshie, and yet'-^ — 

* And yet/ interrupted the Dwarf, < they are better 
than your ordinary business ; better to exercise idle 
and wanton cruelty on mute fishes than on your ieUow- 
creatures. Yet why should i say so ? Why should 
not the whole humau herd butt, gore, and gorge upon* 
each other, till all are extirpated but one huge and 
overfed Behemoth, and he, when he had throttled and 
gnawed the bones of all his fellows ; he, when his prey 
fa^ed him, to be rearing whole days for lack of food) 
pndf finally, to die inch by inch of famine : it were a 
consummation worthy of the race !' 

* Your deeds are better, Elshie, than your words,' 
answered Earnscliff, * yon labour to preserve the race 
whojp your misanthropy slanders.' 

< 1 do ; but why ? — Hearken You are one on whom 
I look with the least loathing, and I care not, if,, 
^contrary to my wont, I waste a few words in compas*^ 
sion to your infatuated blindness^ If I cannot send 
disease into families, and murrain among the herds, 
can I attain the same end so well as by prolonging the 
lives of those who can serve the purpose of destructioa 
as effectually F — If Alice of Bower had died in winter, 
would young Ruthwin have been slain for her love the 
last spring ? — Who thought of penning their caatle be* 
neath the tower when the Red Riever of Westburafii^ 
iFas deemed to he on his death* bed? — ^My draughts^ 
J^y skill recavered him. And, now, n«V» 4%x«\c»:%^ 
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hb herd upon the lea vnthoot a watch, or go to bed 
without UDcbaining the sleuth- hound ?' 

< I own/ answered fiarascliff, < you did little good 
to society by the last of these cures. But, to balance 
the €vi\y there is my friend flobbie, honest Hobbie of 
the Heughfoot, your skill relieved htm last winter in a 
fever that might have cost him his life.'- 

< Thus think the children ol clay in their ignorance/ 
said the Dwarf smiling maliciously, < and thus they 
i^ak in their folly. Have you marked the young 
cab' of a wild-cat that has been domesticated, how 
sportive, how gamesome, how gentle,—- but trust him 
wilh your game, your lambs, your poultry, his in- 
bred ferocity breaks forth 3 he gripes, tears, ravages, 
and devours.' 

< Such is the animal's instinct,' answered Eamscliff; 
* but what has that to do with Hobbie ?' 

< It is bis emblem, it is his picture,' rejoined the 
Rechise. ^ He is at present tame, quiet, and domesti* 
cated, for lack of opportunity to exercise his inborn 
propensities; but let the trumpet of war sound, let the 
young blood-bound snuff blood, be will be as ferocious 
as the wildest of his border- ancestors that ever fired a 
hdpless. peasant's abode. Can you deny, that even at 
present he often urges you to take bloody revenge for 
M injury received when you were a boy ?' — Earnseliff 
started ; the Recluse appeared not to observe his snr* 
prise, and proceeded, — ^ The trumpet tinU blow, the 
young bhxid-hound wUl lap blood, and I will laugh and 
lay, For this I have preserved thee I' He paused, and 
continued, — ^ Such are my cures; — ^their object, thenr 
purpose, perpetuating the mass of misery, and playing 
even in this desert my p^l in the general tragedy. 
Were yott on your sick-bed, I might, in com^a&utm^ 
Ind you a CD/> o//70/^oi7.' 

tiaarmucb obliged to you, l^Ubie. wA <iet\««&5 
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j»haU not fail to consult you mth so confortiblie a hope 
from your assistance.' 

< I>onot flatter youhtelf ten) far/ replied the Hermit, 
< with the hope that I will positively yield to the frailty 
of ^ity. Why should I snatch a dupe, so well fitted to 
endure the miseries of life as you are, from the wretch- 
edness which his own visions, and the villany of the 
world, are preparing for him ? Why should I play the 
compassionate Indian, and, knocking out the brains of 
the captive with my tomahawk, at onoe spoil the three 
days' amusement of my kindred tribe, at the very mo- 
ment when the brands were lighted, the pincers healed| 
the caldrons boiling, the knives sharpened, to tear^ 
scorch, seethe, and scarify the intended victim ?' x 

^ A dreadful picture you present me of life, Elshie, 
but I am not daunted by it,' returned Earnseliff. < We 
are sent here in one sense to bear and to sufier, but 
•in another to do and to enjoy The active day has 
its evening of repose ; even patient sufferance has its 
alleviations where there is a consolatory sense of duty 
discharged.' 

< I spurn at the slavish and bestial doctrine/ said the 
I>warf, his eyes kindling with insane fury, ^ I spurn at 
it as worthy only of the beasts that perish } but I will 
waste no more words with you.' 

He rose hastily ; but, ere he withdrew into the hut, 
be added, with great vehemence, ^ Yet, lest you still 
think my apparent benefits to mankind flow from the 
stupid and servile source, called love of our fellow- 
ereatures, know, that, were there a man who had anai- 
liilated my soul's dearest hope — who had tommy heart 
to mammocks, and seared my brain till it glowed like 
a volcano, and were that man's fortune and life in my 
power ascompletely as this frail pot-sherd,' (he snatched 
i/p an earthen cup which stood beside him,) ' I would 
"otdash him iaio. atoms thus-^^ ^hftibsi%^^Hfss^<^ 
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with fury against the wall.) ^ No f ' (he spoke more 
composed, but with the utmost bitterness,) ^ I would 
pamper him with wealth and power to influence his 
evil passions, and ^ fulfil his evil designs ; he should 
tack no means of vice and villany ; he should be the 
centre of a whirlpool that itself should know neither 
rest nor peace, but boil with unceasing fury, while it 
wreck^'d every goodly ship that approached its limits ! 
he should be an earthquake capable of shaking the 
very land in which he dwelt, and rendering all its 
inhabitants friendless, outcast, and miserable^ as I 
am !' 

The wretched being rushed uito his hut as he uttered 
these last words, shutting the door with furious violence, 
and rapidly drawing two bolts, one after another, as if 
to exclude the intrusion of any one of that- hated race, 
who had thus lashed his soul to frenzy. Eajasclifi" 
left the moor with a mingling sensation of pity and 
horror, pondering what strange and fnelaiicholy cause 
could have reduced to so miserable a state of mind, a 
man whose language argued him to be of rank and 
edncation much superior to the vulgar. He wa^ also 
surprised to see how much particular information a 
person who had lived in that country so short a time, 
and in so recluse a manner, bad been able to collect 
respecting the dispositions and pi-i vate affairs of the in- 
habitants. 

<'It is no wonder,' he said to himself, ' that with 
such extent of information, such a mode of life, so un- 
coQth a figure, and sentiments so virulently misanthro- 
pic, this unfortunate should be regarded by the vulgar 
as in league with the enemy of mankind.' 

Vol. I. E 
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CHAPTER V. 

The bleakest rock upon the loneliest heath 

Feels, in its isarreDness, some tou h of spring ; 

And, 10 the April dew, or beam of May, 

Its moss aod lichen freshen and revive ; 

And thus the heart, most seared to human pleamre, 

Melt at the tear, joys in the smile of woman. 

BsAITMOlir. 

- As the season advanced, the weather became more 
geaial, and the Recluse was more frequently found oc- 
cup^'ing the broad flat stone in the front of his mansion. 
As he sate there one day, about the hour of noon, a; 
party of gentlemen and ladies, well mounted, and nu- 
merously attended, swept across the heath at some dis- 
tance from bis dwelling. Dogs, hawks, and led- horses, 
swelled the retinue, and the air resounded at intervals 
with the cheer of the hunters, and the sound of horns 
blown-by the attendants. The Recluse was about to 
retire into his mansion at the sight of a train so joyous, 
when three young ladies, with their attendants, who 
had made a circuity and detached themselves from their 
party, in order to gratify their curiosity by a sight of 
the Wise Wight of^Mucklestane Moor, came suddenly 
up ere he could effect his purpose. The first shrieked, 
and put her hands before her eyes, at sight of an object 
so unusually deformed. The second, with a hysterical 
S^SS^^i which she intended .should disguise her terrors, 
asked the Recluse^ whether he could tell their fortune. 
The third, who was best mounted, best dressed, and 
incomparably the best looking of the three, advanced, 
as if to cover the incivility of her companions. 

^ We have lost the right path that Leads through 
these morasses, and our party have gone forward 
without us,* said the young lady. ^ Seeing you, father, / 

^/ the door ot your house, we have turned this wai^^ 
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' Hash V interrnipted the Dwarf: ' so yoang and 
already so artful ? You came — ^you know you came, 
to exult in the consciousness of your own youth, wealth, 
and beauty, by contrasting them with age, poverty, 
and deformity. It is a fit employment for the daugh- 
ter of your father, but O how unlike the child of your 
mother !' 

^ Did you, then, know my parents, and do you know 
me ?' 

* Yes ; this is the first time you have crossed my 
Waking eyes, but I have seen you in my dreams.' 

* Your dreams ?' 

* Aye, Isabel Vere. What hact thou, or thine, to do 
With my waking thoughts ?' 

* Your waking thoughts, sir,' said the second of 
miss Vere's companions, with a sort of mock gravity, 
< are fixed, doubtless, upon wisdom ; folly can only in- 
trude on your sleeping moments.' 

* Over thine,' retorted the Dwarf, more splenetically 
than became a philosopher, or hermit, < folly exercises 
an unlimited empire, asleep or awake.' 

' Lord bless us f ' said the lady, < he's a prophet, sure 
enough.' 

* As surely,' continued the Recluse, ' as thou art a 
woman — a woman ! 1 should have said a lady ; a fine 
lady. You asked me to tell your fortune, it is a simple 
one ; an endlvss chase through life after folliejs not worth 
catching, and, when caught, successively thrown iiway; 
a chase, pursued from the days of tottering infancy to 
those of old age upon his crutches. Toys and merry- 
makings in childhood, love and its absurdities in youth, 
spadille and basto in age, shall succeed each other as 
•bjects of pursuit, flowers and butterflies in spring, bat- 
terflies and thistledown in summer, withered leaves in 
autumn smd winter, all pursued, a\l c^iu^X.) ^^^"^"^ 

aside. Stand apart ; jour fortune is 8^\d J* 
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' ^ ikU caughtf however,' retorted the laughing f^k 
one, who was a cousin of miss Vere's : ^ that's something, 
Nanny/ she. continued, turning to the timid damsel 
who had first approached the Dwarf ^ < will you ask yowc 
fortune?' 

< Not for worlds,' said she, drawing back, ^ I hav^ 
heard enough of yours.' 

* Well, then,' said Miss llderton, o£fering money 
to the Dwarf, ^ I'll pay for mine, as if it were spoken 
by an oracle to a princess.' 

^ Triith,' said the Soothsayer, ^ can neither be bought 
nor sold,' and he pushed back her proffered offering 
with moi;ose disdain. 

< Well, then,' said the lady, * I'll keep my money,. 
Mr. Elshender, to assist me in the chase I am to 
pursue ' 

^ You will need it,' replied the cynic ; ' without it, 
few pursue successfully, and fewer are themselves 
pursued. Stop f he said to Miss Vere, as her corn- 
panions moved off, ' with you I have more to say* 
You have what your companions would wish to have, 
or to be thought to have, beauty, wealth, station, ac- 
complishmentfs.' 

'Forgive iby following my companions, father: I 
am proof both to flattery and fortune- telling.' 

' Stay,' continued the Dwarf, with his hand <hi her 
horse's rein,> * 1 am no c(>mmon soothsayer, and 1 am 
no flatterer. All the advantages I have detailed, all 
aiid each of them have their corresponding evils; 
unsuccessful love, crossed affections, the gloom of a 
convent, or an odious alliance. 1, who wish ill to all 
mankind, cannot wish more evil to you, so much is 
your course of life already crossed by it.' 

' And if it be, father, let me enjoy the readiest so- 

/Mce of adversity while prosperity is in my power. 

yoa are old; yoa are poor •, yout \i^\\%X!\QTi \^ Sax. 
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from human aid, were you ill or in want ; your situa* 
tioD) in many respects, exposes you to the suspicions 
of the vulgar, which are too apt to break out into 
actions of brutality. Let me think I have mended 
the lot of one human being ; accept of such assistance 
as I have power to offer; do this for my sake, if not 
for your own, that, when these evils arise, which you 
prohesy perhaps too truly, i may not have to reflect, 
that the hours of my happier time have been passed 
altogether in vain.' 

The old man answered with a broken voice, and 
almost without addressing himself to the young lady. 

' Yes, 'tis thus thou shouid^st think, 'tis thus thou 
sfaould'st spe k, if ever human speech and thought kept 
touch with each other ! They do not, they cannot 
And yet, waii here an instant, stir not till my return.' 
He went to his little garden, and returned with a half- 
bkywn rose. < Thou hast made me shed a tear, the 
first which has wet my eye-lids for many a year ; for 
that good deed receive this token of gratitude. It is 
but a common rose<; preserve it, however, and do not 
part with it. Come to me in your hour of adversity. 
Show me that rose, or but one leaf of it, were it wither* 
ed as my heart is, if it should be in my fiercest and 
wildest movements of rage against a hateful world, 
still it will recal gentler thoughts to my bosom, and 
perhaps afibrd happier prospects to thine. But no 
message,' he exclaimed, rising into his usual mood of 
misanthropy, ^ no message, no go-between ! Come 
thyself ; and the heart and the doors that are shut 
against every other earthly being, shall open to thee 
and to thy sorrows. And now pass on.' 

He let go the bridle-rein, and the young lady rode 
on, after expressing her thanks to this singular being, 
as well as her surprise at the extraordmar) tiaX^^^ 
A» sdtinss woM permit, often turmM\>w5».Vi\s*5K^ 

E 2 
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tX the Bwarf, who still remained at the door of bU 
habitation^ and watched her progress over the mocnr 
towards her father's castle of CHieslaw, until the Iwroir 
of the hill hid them from his sight. 

The ladies, mean time, jested with miss Vere on the 
strange interview they had just had with the far -famed 
Wizard of the Moor. ^ Isabella has ail the luck at 
home an^d abroad; her hawk strikes down the black- 
cock ; her eyes wound the gallant ; no chance for her 
poor companions and kinswomen : even the conjurer 
cannot escape the force of her charms. You should, 
In compassion, cease to be such an engrosser, my dear 
Isabel, or at leasi set up sbop and sell off all the goods 
you do not mean to keep for your own use.' 

^ You shall have tbem all,' replied miss Vere, ^ and 
the conjurer to boot, at a very easy rate.' 

^ No ! Nancy shall have the conjurer,' said miss 
Ilderton, ^ to supply deficienc^s : she's not quite a 
witch herself,^ you know.' 

< < Lord, sister,' answered the younger miss Ilderton, 
^ what could I do with so frightful a monster ? 1 kept 
my eyes shut after once glancing at him ; and, I pno- 
test, I thought 1 saw him still though 1 winked as close 
as ever 1 could.' 

^ That's a pity,' said his sister ; ^ ever while you 
live, Nanny, choose an admirer whose faults can be 
hid by winking at them.-— Well, then, 1 must take htm 
myself, I suppose, and put him into mamma's Japan 
cabinet, in order to show that Scotland can produce a 
specimeli of mortal clay, moulded into a form ten 
thousand times uglier than the imaginations of Canton 
and Pekin, fertile as they are in monsters, have inuBor- 
talised in porcelain;' 

' Theise is something,' said miss Vere, ^ so melan- 

chQjyin the SituatioD of this poor man, that I cannot 

^ater imo yoar fnirtb^ Lucy^ «o teadaJ^^ «&\x^\s»N.*. V 



he has no resoorcies, how is he to exist in this waste 
Qoimtrj, living, as he does, at such a distance fron 
mankind ? and, if he has the means of Securing occa- 
sional assistance, will not the very suspicion that he 
possessed them, expose him to plunder and assassina- 
tion bj some af our unsetlled neighbours ?' 

^ But you forget that they say he is a warlock,' said 
Nancy liderton. 

*• And, if bis magic diabolical should fail him,' rejoin- 
ed his sister, ' I would have him trust to his magic 
natural, and thrust his enormous head, and most pre- 
ternatural visage, out at his door or window, full in 
view of the assailants. The boldest robber that ever 
rode would hardly bide a second glance of him. Well, 
I wish 1 had the use of that Gorgon head of his only 
one half hour.' 

^ For what purpose, Lucy V said miss Vere. 

^ O i I i^ould frighten out of the castle that dark, 
stiff, and stately sir Frederick Langley, that is so great 
a favourite with your father, apd so little a favourite of 
yours. I protest I shall be obliged to the Wizard as 
long as I live, if it were only for the half hour's relief 
from that man's company which we have gained by 
deviating from the party to visit Elshie.' 

* What would you say, then,' said miss Vere, in a 
low;tone, so as not to bs heard by the younger sister, 
who rode before them, the narrow path not admitting 
of their moving all three abreast; ^ what would you 
say, my dearest Lucy, if it were proposed to you to 
endure his company for life.' 

< Say ? I would say iVo, no, no, three times, each 
loader than another, till they should hear me at Car- - 
lisle.' 

< And Sir Frederick would say then, nineteen nay« 
says are half a ^raot.' 

^ That/ replied miss Lucy, « deip^u*& exjJC\t€vs ^^ 
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the mannei* in which the nay-says are said. Mine 
should have no one grain of concession in them, I 
promise you.' 

< But if your father/ said Miss Vere, * were to say, 
— Thus do, or' 

* I would stand to the consequences of his ^r, were 
he the most cruel father that ever was recorded in 
romance, to fill up the alternative.' 

^ And what if he threatened you with a catholic 
aunt, an abbess, and a cloister ? 

' Then,' said miss llderton, ^ 1 would threaten hrm 
with a protestant son-in>law, and be glad of an oppor- 
tunity to disobey him for conscience sake. And now 
that Nanny is out of hearing, let me really say, I 
think you would be excusable before God and man 
for resisting this preposterous match by every means 
in your power. A proud, dark, ambitious man; a 
caballer against the state ; infamous fhr his avarice 
and severity ; a bad son, a bad brother, tinkind and 
ungenerous to all his relatives, — Isabel, 1 would die 
rather than have him.' 

* Don't let my father hear you give me such advice,' 
said miss Vere, ^ or adieu to iCllieslaw castle. 

< And adieu to Ellieslaw-castle, with all my heart,' 
said Lucy, Mf 1 once saw you fairly out of it, and 
settled under some kinder protector than he whom 
nature has given you. O, if my poor father had been 
in his former health, how gladly would he have recei- 
ved and sheltered you; till this ridiculous and cruel 
persecution were blown over !' 

* Would to God it had been so, my dear Lucy,' 
answered her friend ; ' but I fear, that, in your father's 
weak state of health, he would be altogether unable t9 
protect me against the means which would be immedi- 

afe/f ased for reciaiming the poor fugitive.' 
^/ fear so indeed^^ replied mis& UdetUm,^ \m\'v^ 
^'//Z consider 9ad devise somethmg. "No^ KSasX^wji 
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fathe^ and bis gaest seem so deeply engaged in some 
iiiysteriou%, plot^ to judge from the passing and return* 
iog of messages, from the strange faces which a|>pear 
and disappear without being announced by their 
names, from the collecting and cleaning of arms, and 
the anxious gloom and bustle %vhich stem to agitate 
e?ery male in the castle, it may not be impossible for 
us (always in case matters be driven to extremity) to 
shape out some little supplemental conspiracy of our 
own. 1 hope the gentlemen have not kept all the 
policy to themselves ; and there is one associate that 
I would gJailly admit to our counsel.' 

*Not Nanny?' 

' O, no !' said miss llderton ; ^ Nancy, though an 
excellent ^ood girl, and fondly attached to you, would 
make a dull conspirator — as dull as Renault and all the 
other subordinate plotters in Venice Preserved No y 
this IS a Jaffier, or Pierre, if you like the character 
bettier ; and yet though 1 know I shall please you, I 
an afraid to mention his name to you lest I vex you at 
the same time. Can you not guess ? Something about 
an eagle and a rock, it does not begin with eagle in 
English, but something very like it in Scotch.' 

^ You cannot mean young Earnscliff, Lucy ?' said 
Viiss Vere, blushing deeply. 

^ And whom else should I mean ?' said Lucy. 
* Jaffiers and Pierres are very scarce in this country, 1 
take it, though one could find Renaults and Bedamars 
eaow.' 

^ How can you talk so wildly, Lucy ? Your plays 
and romances have positively turned your brain. You 
know, that, independent of my father's consent, with<* 
out which I never will marry any one, and which, in 
the case you point at, would never be granted ; inde- 
pendent, toe, o/ our knowing nothing oi ^ouw^^w^^ 
cli£^3 JncJinaiiona, but by your own wM cotC^^^Vax^ 
md fancies: besides ail this, ther<e Vs xVie i^\A\>««V 
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^ When his father was killed ?' said Lucy. ^ But 
that was very long ago; and I hope we have outlived 
the time of bloody feud, when a quarrel was carried 
down between two families from father to son, like a 
Spanish game at chess, and a murder or two commit* 
ted in every generation just to keep the matter from 
going to sleep We do with our quarrels now-a-days 
as with our clothes ; cut them out for ourselves, and 
wear them out in our own day, and should no more 
think of resenting our fathers' feuds than of wearing 
their slashed doublets and trunk hose.' 

* You treat this far too lightly, Lucy,' answered 
miss Vere. 

* Not a bit, my dear Isabella,' said Lucy. * Con- 
sider, your father, though present in the unhappy 
affray, is never supposed to have struck the fatal blow ; 
besides, in former times, in case of mutual slaughter 
between clans, subsequent alliances were so far from 
being excluded; that the hand uf a daughter, or a sister, 
was the most fn quent gage of reconciliation. You 
laujS'h at my skill in romance; but, I assure yoa, 
should yp^r history be written, like that of many a less 
distressed and less deserving heroine, the well judging 
reader would set you down for the lady and the love of 
£arnsclifr from the very obstacle which you suppose 
so insurmountable ' 

' But these are not the days of romance , but of sad 
reality, for there stands the castle of Ellieslaw.' 

' And there stands sir Frederick Langley at the gate, 
waiting to assist the ladies from their palfreys. I would 
as lief touch a toad ; I will disappoint him,"&nd take olcl 
Horsington the groom for my master of the horse.' 

' So saying, the lively young lady switched her pal- 

frejr forward, and, passing sir Frederick with a fomillar 

-oocf as be stood ready to take bet hot^e'a telu^ fthe can- 
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tered forward, and jumped into the arms of the old 
groom. Fain would Isabella have done the same had 
she dared ; but her father stood near, displeasure alrea- 
dy darkening on a countenance peculiarly qualified to 
express the harsher ()as8ions, and she was coibpelled 
to receiye the unwelcome assiduities of her detested 
suitor. 



CHAPTER VL 

JM not ufl that are squires of the night's body be called thieves of the 
jtlay'g beauty : let ua ue Diana's forestera, gentlemen of the shade, nuni- 
bos of the mooD. Henbt the Foubth, Part I. 

The Solitary had consumed the remainder of that 
«lay in which he had the interview with the young la- 
dies, within the precincts of his garden. Evening again 
found him seated on his favourite stone. The sun setting 
redy and among seas of rolling clouds, threw a gloomy 
lustre over the moor, and gave a deeper purple to the 
broad outline of heathy mountains which surrounded 
this desolate spot The Dwarf sate watching the 
clouds as they lowered above each other in masses of 
conglomerated vapours, and, as a strong lurid beam of 
the sinking luminary darted full on his solitary and un- 
eouih figure, he might well have seemed the demon of 
the storm which was gathering, or some gnome sum- 
moned forth from the recesses of the earth by the sub- 
terranean signals of its approach. As he sate thus, 
with hip dark eye turned towards the scowling and 
blackening heaven, a horseman rode rapidly towards 
him, and stopping, as if to let his horse breathe for an 
instanty made a soft of obeisance to the anchoret, with 
an air betwixt effrontery and embarrassment. 

The figure o£ the rider wa^ thin, laW, ^n-^ ^etAfc^ 
batrewarkabfy atbledCf bony, and svncw^ \ XS^g^^ ^"^^ 



who had all his life followed those violent exercises 
which preyent the human form from increasing in-bulk, 
while they harden and confirm by habit its mascular 
powers. ' His face, thin, sun* burnt, and freckled, had 
a sinister expression of violence, impudence, and cun- 
ning, each of which seemed alternately to predominate 
over the others Sandy -coloured hair, and reddish 
eyebroWs, from under which looked forth his sharp 
gray eyes, completed the inauspicious outline of the 
horseman's physiognomy. He had pistols in his hot- ' 
sters, and another pair peeped from his belt, though be 
had taken some pains to conceal them by buttoning 
bis doublet. He wore a rusted steel head piece, a buff 
jacket of rather an antique cast, gloves, of which that 
for the right hand was covered with small scales of iron, 
like an ancient gauntlet ; and a long broad -sword com- 
pleted his equipage. I 

' So,^ said the Dwarf, ' rapine and murder once 
more on horseback.' 

' On horseback V said the bandit ; ' aye, aye, Elshie, 
your leech- craft has set me on the bonny bay again.' 

' And all those promises of amendment which you 
made during your illness, forgotten?' continued Elsh- 
ender. 

'All clear away with the water saps and panadA,' 
returned the unabashed convalescent. ^ Ye ken, £1- 
shie, for they say ye are weel acquent with the gentle- 
man, 

* When the devil wai dckt the devil a monk would be, 
Wtaen the devil was well, the devil a monk was be.* * 

^ Thou say'st true,' said the solitary ; ' as well dif ide 
a wolf from his appetite for carnage, or a raven from 

^ ^er scfiit of slt^oghter^ as thee from iV\n actva^^Y^^ 
pens I ties. ^ 

r« ' ?*-^^ ^^^^ '^^"W you have me do> \C%\>«ttv^iriflo. 
^ ^^es ia my very blade and bane- VJVi^. ^^^^ ^"^ 
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lad^ of Westburnflat, for ten tang descents, have been 
reivers and liAers. They have all drunk hard, lived 
high, taken deep revenge for light offence, and never 
wanted gear for the wjnning.' 

* Right ; and thou art as thorough bred a wolf,' said 
the Dwarf, ' as ever leaped a lamb fold at night. On 
what hell's errand art thou bound now ?' 

* Can your skill not guess ?' 

* Thus far I know,' said the Dwarf, * that thy pur- 
pose is bad, thy deed will be worse, and the issue worst 
of all' 

* And you like me the better for it, eh V said West- 
bnrnflat; *you always said you did.' 

' I have cause to like all,' said the solitary, < that are 
scourges to their fellow creatures, and thou art a 
bloody one.' 

' No, 1 say not guilty to that ; never bluidy unless 
there's resistance, and that sets a man's bluid up, ye 
ken. And this is nae great matter, after a' ; just to cut 
the comb of a young cock that has been crawing a lit- 
tle ower croui«ely.' 

^ Not young £arnscliff?' said the solitary, with some 
emotion. 

* No ; not young Earnscliff ; not young Earnscltff 
yei; but his time may come, if he will not take warn- 
ing, and get him bark to the burrow town that he's fit 
for, and no keep skelping about here, destroying the 
few deer that are left in the country, and pretending to 
act as a magistrate, and writing letters to the great 
folks at auld Reekie about the disturbed state of the 
land. Let him take careo' himsel !' 

< Then it must be Hobbie of the Heugh-foot. What 
barm has the lad done you ?' 

* Harm ! nae great harm ; but I hear he s%.^% \ ^\^\^j|^ 
away from the Ba'-spiei on Fastern^s f etv, fox le^^ ^^ 
hm / and it was only for fear of the countfj Vee^^x^Vspc 
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there was a warrant against me. I'll stand Hobbie's 
feud, and a' his clan's. But it's no so much for that, 
as to gi'e him a lesson no to let his tongue gallop ower 
freely about his betters. I trow he will bae lost the 
best pen-feather o' his wing before to morrow moraing; 
Farewell, Clshie ; there's some canny boys waiting for 
me' down amang ^he shaws, owerbye ; I will see yoa 
as I come back, and bring ye a blythe tale in return 
for your leech ci aft . ' 

£re the Dwarf could ' collect himself to reply, the 
Reiver x)f Westburnflat set spurs to his horse. The 
animal, starting at one of the stones which lay scatter- 
ed about, flew froni the path. The rider exercised his 
spurs without moderation or mercy. The horse be- 
came furious, reared, kicked, plunged and bolted like 
a deer, with all his four feet off the ground at once. It 
was in vain ; the unrelenting rider sate as if he had been 
a part of the horse which he bestrode ; and, after a 
short but furious contest, compelled the subdued animal 
to proceed upon the path at a rate which soon carried 
him out of sight of the solitary. . 

^ That villain,' exclamed the Dwarf/ that cool-blood- 
ed, hardened, unrelenting ruiiian ; that wretch, whose 
every thought is infected with crimes; bas tbewes and 
sinews, limbs, strenofth, and activity enough to compel 
a nobler animal than himself to carry him to the place 
^ where he is to perpetrate his wickedness; while i, had 
I the weakness to wish to put his wretched victim on 
his guard, and to save the helpless family, would see 
my good intentions frustrated by the decrepitude which 
chains me to the spot. Why should I wish it were 
otherwise ? What has my screech-owl voice, my hi- 
deous form, and my mis shapen features, to do with 
the fairer workmanship of nature ? Do not men re- 
Wceive even my beneSts with shrinking horror and ill- 
^^Ppressed disgust ? And why sV\o\Ad\ \w\w^^\.va»^ 

A 
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self in a race which account me a prodigy and an out- 
casly and who have treated me as such ? No ; by all 
the ingratitude which I have repaid, by all the wrongs* 
which 1 have sustained, by my imprisonment^ my 
stripes, my chains, I will wrestle down* myf feelings of 
rebellious humanity, I will not be the fool 1 have been, 
to swerve fn^m my principles whenever there was aa 
appeal, forsooth, to my feelings, as if I, towards whom 
none shew sympathy, oucrht to have sympathy with 
any one. Let Destiny drive forth her scythed car 
through the overwhelmed and trembling mass of hu-^ 
manity ! Shall I be the idiot to throw this decrepid 
form, this mis-shapen lump of mortality, under her 
wheels, that the Dwarf, the Wizard, the Hunch back, 
may save from destruction some fair form or some ac- 
tive frame, and all the world clap their hands at the 
exchange ? No, never ! And yet this CUiot, this Bob- 
bie, so young and . gallant, so frank, so, I will think of 
it no longer. I cannot aid him if I would, and 1 am 
resolved, firmly resolved, that I would not aid him, if 
a wish were the pledge of his safety ! 

Having thus ended his soliloquy, he retreated into 
his hut for shelter from the storm which was fast ap- 
proaching, and now began to burst in large and heavy 
drops of rainr The last rays of the sun now disap- 
peared entirely, and two or three claps of distant thun- 
der followed each othei at brief intervals, echoing and 
re-echoing among the range of heathy fells like the 
soond of a distant engagement. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Proud bird of the mountaio, thy bloom shall be torn !— 

Return to thr dwelline ; all lonely, retmn ; 

For the blacKDess of asues shall mark where it stood. 

And a wild mother scream o^er her femishiDg brood. 

Campbell. 

The night continued to be sullen and stormy, but 
morning rose as if refreshed by the rains. Even Muc- 
klestane- Moor, with its broad bleak swflls of barren 
grounds, interspersed with marshy pools of water, 
seemed to smile under the serene influence of the sky, 
just as good -humour can spread a certain inexpressible 
charm over the plainest human countenance. The 
heath was in its thickest and deepest bluom. The bees, 
which the Solitary had added to his rural establish- 
ment, were abroad and on the wing, and filled the air 
with the murmurs of their industry. As the old roan 
crept out of his little but, his two she goats caine to 
meet him, and licked his hands in gratitude for the ve- 
getables with which he supplied them from his garden. 
< You, at least,' be ^aid : ^you, at least, see no differ- 

' ences in form which can alter your feelings to a bene- 
factor: to you, the finest shape that ever statuary 
moulded would be an object of indifference or of alarm, 
should it present itself instead of the mutilated trunk | 
to whose services you are accustomed* While I wa^ ' 
in the world, did I ever meet with such a return of gra- 

' titude :-— \o — the domestic whom 1 had bred from in- 
fancy made mouths at me as he stood behind mv chair; 
the friend whom I had supported with my fortune, and 

for whose sake I had even stained he stopped with 

^ a strong (Convulsive shudder-^— -even he thought me 

more 6t for the society of lunatics — fox their disgraces^ 

^^ restraint— for their cruel privktvotvs^ tWwiot caA 
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munication with the rest of humanity. — Hubert alone 
— and Hubert too will one day abandon me : all are of 
a piece, one mass of wickedness, selfishness, and in- 
gratitude : wretches, who sin even in their devotions ; . 
and of such hardness of heart, that they do not, without 
hypocrisy, even thank the Deity himself for his warm 
sun and pure air.' 

As he was plunged in these gloomy soliloquies, he 
heard the tramp of a horse on the other side of his 
inclosure, and a strong clear ba^^s voice singing with 
the liveliness inspired by a light hearty 

Canny Hobbie Elliot, Canqy Bobbie now. 
Canny Hobbie £lliot, Vet ganj; along wi* you. 

At the same moment, a large deer greyhound sprung 
over the hermit's fence. It is well known to the sports- 
men in these wilds, that the appearance and scent of 
the goat so much resembles that of their usual objects 
of chase, that the best broke greyhounds will sometimes 
fly upon them. The dog in question instantly pulled 
down and throttled one of the hermit's she goats, while 
Hobble Elliot, who came up and jumped from hb horse 
for the purpose, was unable to extricate the harmless 
animal from the fangs of his attendant until it was ex- 
piring. The Dwarf eyed, for a few moments, the con- 
vulsive starts of his dying favourite, until the poor goat 
stretched out her limbs with the twitches and shivering 
fit of the last agony. He then started into an excess 
of frenzy, and, unsheathing a loag sharp knife, or dag- 
ger, which be wore under his coat, he was about to 
lanch it at the dog, when Hobbie, perceiving his pur- 
pose, interposed, and caught hold of his hand, exclaim- 
ing, * Let a be the hound, man : let a be the hound : 
na, na, Killbuck manna be guided that gate, neither.' 

The Dwarf turned his rage on the ^owev^ \»xTSi^\ v 
^d, by a sudden effort, far more po\?«ttv\ ^^\x^^- 

F2 
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bie expected from such a person, freed his wrist A*om 
his grasp, and offered the dagger at his heart. All this 
was done in the twinkling of an eye, and the incensed 
Recluse might have completed his vengeance bj plun« 
ging the weapon in Elliot's bosom, had he not been 
checked, by an internal impulse which made him hurl 
the knife to a distance. 

^ No,' he exclaimed, as he thus voluntarily deprived 
himself of the means of gratifying his rage j < not again : 
not again !' 

Hobbie retreated a step Or two in great surprise, dis* 
composure and disdain, at having been placed in such 
danger by an object apparently so contemptible. 

* The de'il's in the body for strength and bitterness !' 
were the first words that escaped him. which he follow- 
ed up with an apology fur the accident that had given 
rise to their disagreement ' J am no justifying Kill- 
buck a'thegether neither, and 1 am sure it is as vexing 
to me as to you, Elshie, that the mischance should 
hae happened : but TU send you twa goats and twa fat 
gimmers, man, to make a' straight again. A wise man 
like you shouldna bear malice against a poor dumb 
thing ; ye see that a goat's like first cousin to a deer, 
sae he acted but according to his nature after a'. Had 
it been a pet-lamb, there wad hae been mair to be said. 
Ye suld keep sheep, Elshie, and do goats, where there's 
sae mony deer-hounds about ; but I'll send ye baith/ 

* Wretch] said the Hermit,* 'your cruelty has de- 
stroyed one of the only creatures in existence that 
would look on me with kindness.' 

^ Dear, Ebhie, 1 'm wae you suld hae cause to say 
sae ; Tam sure it wa^j nae wi' my will. And yet, it's 
true, 1 should hae minded your goats, and coupled up 
the dogs. I'm sure 1 would rather they had worried 
the primest wether in my faulds.*-Come, man, forget 
and forgi'e. Fm e'en as vexed as ^^ cwv fe^ ; But I am 



a bridegroom, ye see, and that puts a' things out o' my . 
head I think. There's the marriage dinner^ or gude 
part o'ty that my twa brithers are bringing on a sled 
round by the Riders' Slack, three goodly bucks as ever 
ran on Dallom-lea, as the sang says ; they couldna 
come the straight road for the saft grund. I wad send 
ye a bit venison, but ye wadna lake it weel maybe, for 
Killbuck catched it ' 

During this long speech, in which the good-natured 
Borderer endeavoured to propitiate the offended Dwarf 
by every argument he could think of, he heard him 
with -his eyes bent on .the ground, as if in the deepest 
meditation, and at length broke forth — * Nature ? — ^yes I 
it h indeed in the usual beaten path of Nature. The 
strong gripe and throttle the weak ; the rich depress 
and despoil the needy ; the happy (those who are idiot? 
enough to think themselves happy) insult the misery 
and diminish the consolation of the wretched. Go 
hence, thou who hast contrived to give an additional 
pang to the most miserable of human beings — thou 
who bast deprived me of what 1 half considered as a 
source of comfort. Go hence, and enjoy the ha|)piness 
prepared for thee at home !' 

' Never stir,' said Hobbie, ' if I wadna take you wi' 
me, man, if ye wad but say it wad divert ye to be at 
the bridal on Monday. There will be a hundred strap- 
ping Elliots to ride the brouze — the like's no been seen 
sin the days of auld Martin of the Preakin-tower— I 
wad send the sled for ye wi' a canny powny.' 

* Is it to me you propose once more to mix Jn the so- 
ciety of ^he common herd ?' 

' Commons ." retorted Hobbie, * nae siccan commons 
neither 3 the Elliots hae been l|ng kenn'd a gentle 
race.' 

Offence/ begone!' reiterated tVieDvf^wt-, ^Td^l"^^ 
same evJJ luck attend thee that tVvou \\^^^ V^iX \iA\\vw^ 
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with me ! If I go not with you myself, see if you can 
escape what my attendants, Wrath and Misery, have 
brought to thy threshold before thee.' 

<I wish ye wadna speak that gate,' said Hobbie. 
^ Ye ken yoursel Ckhre, naebody judges you tu be ower 
canny ; now I'll tell ye just ae word for a'— ye hae spo- 
ken as muckle as wussing ill to me and mine ; now if 
ony mischance happen to Grace, which God forbid, or 
to mysel, or to the poor dumb tyke ; or if I be skaithed 
' and injured in body, gudes, or ^ear, 111 no forget wha 

it is that it's owing to.' 
^ * Out, hind!' exclaimed the Dwarf; <home! home 
to your dwelling, and think on me when you find what 
has befallen there.' 

< Aweel, awcel,' said Hobbie, mounting his horse^ 
' it serves naething to strive wi' cripples, they are aye 
cankered \ but I'll just tell ye ae thing, neighbour, that, 
if things be otherwise than weel wi' Grace Armstrong, 
Is'e gi'e you a scouther if there be a tar barrel in the 
five parishes.' 

So saying, he rode off, and CUhie, after looking at 
him with a scornful and indignant laugh, took spade 
and mattock, and occupied himself in digging a grave 
for his deceased favourite. 

A low whistle, and the words, ^ Hist, Elsbie, hist f 
disturbed him in this melancholy occupation. He look- 
ed up, and the Red Reiver of Westburnflat was before 
him. Like Banquo's murderer, there was blood on his 
face, as well as upon the rowels of his spurs and the 
sides of his over-ridden horse. 

' How now; ruffian ?' demanded the Dwarf, < is thy 
job chared ?' 

'Aye, aycf doub^ not that, Elshie,' answered the 

freebooter; * when I ride, my ioea mvj mowv* They 

^^V0 had msLir light than comfotV ^X vVi^ \\^\\^Aw3 

^lis morning ; there's a loom b^xe wA ^ V\^^>^xA 

^''^«d a cry for theboanj biid«.^ 
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« The bride ?' ^ 

*Aye; Charlie Cheat-the-Woodie, as we ca' him, 
that's Charlie Foster of Tinning Beck, has promised 
to keep her in Cumberland till the blast blawbye. She 
saw me, and kenn'd me in the splore, for the mask f^W 
frae my face for a blink. I am thinking it wad con- 
cern my safety if she were to come back here, for 
there's mony o' the Elliots, and they band weel thegi- 
^er for right or wrang. Now, what 1 chiefly come to 
ask your rede in, is, how to make her sure V. 

* Would'st thou murder her, then ?' 

* Umph ! no, no ; that I would not do, if I could help 
it. But they say they can whiles get folk cannily away 
to the plantations from some of the out ports, and 
something to boot for them that brings a bonny wench. 
They're wanted beyond seas thae female cattle, and 
they're no that scarce here. But I think o' doing bet- 
ter for this lassie. There's a lady, that, unless she be 
a' the better bairn, is to be sent to foreign parts ^he' 
ther she will or no ; now, 1 think of sending Grace to 
wait on her — she's a bonny lassie. Hobbie will hae a 
merry morning when he comes hame^ and misses baith 
.bride and gear.' 

* Aye ; and do you not pity him V 

* Wad he pity me were I gaeing up the Castle-hill 
at Jeddart ?* And yet I rue something for the bit 
lassie ; but he'll get anither, and little skaith dune-T- 
ane is as gude as anither. And now, you that like to 
hear o' splores, heard ye ever o' a better ane than I 
hae had this morning?' 

' Air, ocean, and fire,' said the Dwarf, speaking to 
himself, * the earthquake, the tempest, the volcano, 
are all mild and moderate, compared to tiie wrath of 
man. And what is this fellow, but one more skilled 

» TbepSaee of execatioa at that andent burch, \s\\we wass^ ^^ "^ ^58^* 
buwSat's pPQ^sshn have made their final ex\t. 
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than others in executing the end of his existence ?•— 
Hear me, felon, go agun where I before sent thee.* 

* To the steward V 

< Aye ; and tell him, Elshender the Reclase com- 
mands him to give thee gold. But, hear me, let the 
maiden be discharged free and uninjured ; return bei 
to her friends, and let her swear not to discoyer thj 
Tillany.' 

* Swear?' said Westburnflat, ^ but what if she breali 
her aith ? Women are not famous for keeping theii 
plight. A wise man like you should ke^ that. — An^ 
uninjured — wha kens what may happen were she tc 
be left lang at Tinning-Beck 1 Charlie eheat-th< 
Woodie Is a rough customer. But if the gold coulc 
be made up to twenty pieces, I think I could Insun 
her being wi' her friends within the twenty-four hours. 

The Dwarf took his tablets from his pocket, mark 
ed a line in them, and tore out the leaf. ' There,' h< 
said, ^ving the robber the leaf-— * But, mark oie 
thou knowest I am not to be fooled by thy treachery 
if thou darest disobey my directions, thy wretches 
life, be sure, shall answer it' 

' I know,' said the fellow, looking down, ' that yoi 
have power on earth, however you came by It ; yoi 
can do what nae other man can do, baith by physi 
and foresight ; and the gold is shelled down when y 
command, as fast as I have seen the ash-keys fall in i 
frosty morning in October. 1 will not disobey you.' 

* Begone, then, and relieve me of thy hatefu 
presence.' 

The robber set spurs to bis horse, and rode oi 
without reply. 

Hobble Elliot had, in the meanwhile, pursued hi 

journey rapidly, harassed by those oppressive and it 

dtBliact fewtB that all was not ngjht, which men nsuall 

teim apreBentiment of mUfoTtune. Ex^Xift t«^i^ 
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the top of the bank froih which he could look down on 
his ownhabitationy he was met by his nurse, a person, 
thee, of great consequence in all families in Scotland^ 
whether of the higher or middling classes. The con- 
nexion between them and their foster-children was 
eabsidered a tie far too dearly intimate to be broken ; 
and it usually happened, in the course of years, that 
the nurse became a resident in the family of her foster 
son, assisting in the domestic duties, and receiving all 
marks of attention and regard from the heads of the 
fiuaily. So soon as Hobbie recognised the figure of 
Annaple, in her red cloak and black hood, he could 
not help exclaiming to himself, ' What ill luck can hac . 
brought the auld nurse sae far frae hame, her that ne- 
ver stirs a gun-shot ft-ae the door-stane for ordinar ? 
Hoot, it will just be to get craneberries, or whortle- 
berrtes, or some such stuff, out of the moss, to make 
tte pyes and tarts for the feast on Monday. I cannot 
get the words of that cankered, auld, cripple de'il's 
bnekieont o' my head, the least thing makes me dread 
some ill news. O' Killbuck, man! were there nae 
deer and goats in the country besides, but ye behoved 
to gang and worry his creature, bye a' other folks? 

By this time Annaple, with a brow like a tragic vol- 
ume, had hobbled towards him, and caught bis horse 
by the bridle. The despair in her look was so evident 
as to deprive him even of the power of asking the cause. 
' O my bairn !' she cried, * gang na forward, gangna for- 
wardf it's a sight to kill ony body, let alelne thee.' 

* In God's name, what's the matter ?' said the as- 
tonished horseman, endeavouring to extricate his bri- 
dle from the grasp of the old woman ; ' for Heaven's 
ake, let me go and see what's the matter.' 

Obon! that I should have lived to see the day! 
The Bteading'sa'in a low, and the bonny stack- Y'A.vd 
\fingw Uje red ashes, and the gear a' dnvew vnx^.'^ 
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Bat gang na forward ; it wacl break y6nr young 1 
hinnj, to see what my aold e'en has seen this mor 

* And who has dared to do this ? let go iny li 
Annaple: where is my grandmother, my sis 
Where is Grace Armstrong ? God ! the words o 
warlock are knelling in my ears !' 

He sprang from his horse to rid hiniself of i 
pie's interraption, and, ascending the hill with 
speed, soon came in riew of the spectacle with ^ 
she had threatened him. It was indeed a heart h 
ing sight. The habitation which he had left in i 
elusion, beside the mountain stream, surrounded 
every evidence of rustic plenty, was now a wastei 
blackened ruin. From among the shattered 
sable walls the smoke continued to rise. The 
stack, the barn-yard, the offices, stocked with c 
all the wealth of an upland cultivator of the peri< 
which poor Elliot possessed no common .share, 
been laid waste or carried off in a single night, 
stood a moment motionless, and then exclaimc 
am ruined, ruined to the ground ! But curse o 
warld's gear — Had it not been the week befon 
bridal — ^But I am nae babe, to sit down and 
about it. If I can but find Grace, and my gran 
ther, and my sisters weel, I can go to the wt 
Flanders, as my gude-sire did wi' auld BuccI 
At ony rate, I will keep up a heart, or they wil 
tfaeir*8 a' thegether/ 

Manfully strode Hobble down the hill, resolv 
suppress his own despair, and administer conso 
which he did not feel. The neighbouring inhab 
of the dell, paKicularly those of his own name, h 
ready assembled. The younger part were in arm 
clamorous for revenge, althouprh they knew not 
whom : the elder were taking measures for the 
of the distreaaed family. AnnapW^ co\.\a.%^^ 
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was Biluated down the brook, at some distance from 
the scene of mischief, had been hastily adapted for the 
temporary aceommodation of the old lady and her 
dao^ters, wrth^sueh articles as had been contributed 
by the neighbours, for very little was saved from tiie 
wreek. • 

^ Are we to siaad here a' day, sirs,' exclaimed one 
tall young man, ' and look at the barnt wa^s of our 
kinsman's house ? Every wreath of the reck is a bhist 
of shame upon us ! Let us to horse, and take the chase. 
Wha has the nearest blood hound ?' 

'It's young Earnscliff,' answered another; ^and 
he's been on and away wi' six horse lang syne, to see 
if he can track them/ - 

' Let us follow him then, and raise the country^ and 
make mair help as we ride, and then have at the Cuttr 
berland reivers. Take, bum, and slay ; they that lay 
nearest us shall smart first.' 

^ WbisHt ! baud your tongues, daft callants,' said an 
old man, ' ye dinna ken what ye speak about What ! 
wad ye raise war atween twa pacificated countries V 

* Ajm] what signifies deaving us wi' tales about our 
lathers,' retorted the youi^g man, ' if we're to sit and 
see our friends^ houses burned ower their heads, and 
no put out a hand to revenge them? Our fathers 
^dna do that, I trow.' 

* I am no saying ony thing against revenging U^H- 
bies wrang, puir chield; but we maun take the law 
wi' us in thae days, Simon,' answered the more pra- 
dent elder. 

* And, besides, said another old man, ' I dinna be^ 
fiere there's ane now living that kens 4fae hiwftil mode 
of following a fray across the Border. Tam o* Whit- 
tram kenn'd a' about it, but he died in the hard winter/ 

* Ay,' said a third, * he was at the ^e«X. ^%JJft»i««|» 

V&L, I 6 
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when they chased as far as Twirlwall : It was the 
after the fight at PhiHphaugh.' 

<Hout!' exclaimed another of these disco 
counsellors, ' there's nae great skill needed ; jiu 
a lighted peat on the end of a spear, or hay-for 
something, and biaw a horn, and cry the gatfa 
word, and then it's lawful to follow gear into £b| 
and recover it by the strong hand, or to take gea 
some other Englishman, providing ye lift nae 
than's been lifted frae you, — that's the auid B 
law, made at Drundennan, in the days of the 1 
Douglas. De'il ane need doubt it.' 

' Come away, then, lads,' cried Simon, ' get to 
geldings, and we'll take auld Cuddy the muekle t 
wi' us; he kens the value o' the stock and pieni 
that's been lost. Bobbie's stalls and stakes sha 
fou again or night ; and if we canna big up the 
house sae soon, we'se lay an £nglieh ane as lo 
Heughfoot is : and that's fair play a' the wllrld o 

This animating proposal was received with grea 
plause by the younger part of the assemblage, wl 
whisper ran among them, ^ There's Hobbie hii 
puir fallow ; well be guided by him.' 

The principal sufferer, hl/ving; now reached the 

torn of the hill, pushed on through the rrotvd, un 

from the tumultuous state of his feelings, to do i 

than receive and return the grasps of the friendly h 

by which his neighbours and kinsmen mutely eipn 

their sympathy in his misfortune. While he presse 

mon of Hackburn*s harfd, his anxiety at length f 

Words. * Thank ye, Simon : thank ye, ifeighbours : \ 

what ye wad a' say: But where are they? — W 

are'— He stopped as if afraid evtn to name th< 

jects of his inquiry : and, with a similar feeling, his i 

men, without reply, pointed to the hut, into which J 

bie precipitated himself with the des^ra.tc w of 
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who is resolved to know the worst at once. A gen- 
eral expression of sympathy accompauied him. — ^ Ah^ 
puir fallow : pair Hobbie !' 

^ Hell learn the warst o't, now !' 

' But I trust Earnscliff wiU get some speerings of the 
puir lassie.' 

Such ^were the exclamations of the group, which, 
having no acknowledged leader to direct their m^itions^ 
passively awaited the return of the sufferer, and deter- 
mined to be guided by his directions. 

The meeting between Hobbie and his family was in 
the highest degree affecting. His sisters threw them- 
selves upon him, and almost stifled him with their car- 
esses, as if to prevent his looking round to distinguish 
the absence of one yet more beloved. 

^ God help thee, my son ! He can help, when world- 
ly trust is a broken reed.' — Such was the welcome of 
the matron to her unfortunate grandson. He looked 
eagerly round, holding two of his sisters by the hand, 
while the third hung about his neck. — ^ I see you : 
I count you : my grandmother, Lillias, Jean, and An- 
not 'y but where is ' he hesitated, and then contin- 
ued, as with an effort, — * Where is Grace ? Surely this 
is not a time to hide herself frae me : there's nae time 
for daffing now.' 

* O brother I' and ' Our poor Grace !' was the only 
answer his questions could procure, till his grandmo- 
ther rose up, and gently disengaging him from the weep- 
ing girls, led him to a seat, and. with the affecting se- 
renity which sincere pity, like oil sprinkled on the waves, 
can throw over the most acute feelings, she said^ ^ My 
bairn, when thy grandfather was killed in the wars, 
and left me with six orphans around me with scarce 
bread to eat, or a roof to cover us, I had strength, — 
not of mjue own : but I had strenglU ^wev\ m^ \» «k^ > 
/he Lord^s will be done I My son, our ^etv^.dv3^ Vvo>^^"^ 
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VMS last night broik.€i>tiito -by moss-troopers, armed i 
masked ; they have takes and destroyed ali, and < 
ried off our dear Grace ; — pray for streagtb to say, : 
will be done.' 

^ Mothef ! mother I urge me not : I cannot : not m 
I am a sinful man, and of a hardened race.— Mask' 
armed ! Grace carried off! Gi'e me my sword, and 
father's knapsack : I will have vengeance, if 1 she 
go to the pit of darkness to seek it !' 

* O my bairn ! my bairn ! be patient under the i 
Who knows when he may lift his hand off from i 
Young Earnscliff, Heaven bless him, has ta'en 
chase, with Davie of Steuhouse, and the first com 
1 cried to let house and plenishing burn, and follow 
reivers t6 recover Grace, and Camscliff and his f 
were ower the Fell within three hour after the d« 
God bless him ; he's a real Earnscliff : he's his fatfa* 
true son : a leal fK^iend.' 

^ A true friend, indeed ; God bless him !' exelaii! 
Bobbie : ' let's on and away, and take the chase a 
him.' 

* O, my child, before you rua on danger, kt 
hear you but say, His will be done!^ 

' Urge me not, mother, not «kow.' He was n 
ing out, when, looking back, he observed his gra 
mother make a mute attitude of affliction. He 
turned hastily, threw hiniiself into ber arms, and.s; 
* Yes, mother, I can say, His wiH be done, sinct 
will comfort you/ 

* May He go forth : may He go forth wilh you, 
dear bairn; and O, may He give you cause to say 
your return. His name be praised !' 

* FareweH, mother ! farewell, my dear sisters P 
claimed Elliot, and rushed out of the house. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Now horse and hattock, cried the Laird,— 

Now horse and hattock, speedilie ; 
They that wiima ride for TellferUi kye, 

Let them never look m fehe &oe o* Bie. 

Border Ballad. , 

* Horse ! horse ! and spear !' exclaimed Hobble to 
bis kinsmen. Many a ready foot was in the stirrap ; 
and, while Elliot hastily collected arras and accoutre- 
ments, no easy matter in such a confusion, the glen 
resounded with the approbation of his younger friends. 

'Ay, ay! exclaimed Simon of Hackburn, that's 
the gate to take it, Hobbie. Let women sit and' greet 
at hame, men mu»t do as they have been done by ; 
it's the Scripture says't.' 

' Haud your tongue, sir,' said one of the seniors, 
sternly ; * dinna abuse the Word that gate, ye dinna 
ken what ye speak about' 

* Hae ye ony tidings ? Hae yi ony speerings, 
Hobbie ? O, callants, dinna be ower hasty,' said old 
Dick of the Dingle.' 

' What signifies preaching to us e'enow,' said Si- 
mon ; ' if ye canna make help yoursel, dinna keep 
them back that can.' 

' Whisht, sir ; wad ye take vengeance or ye ken 
wha has wrangM ye V 

' Dye think we dinna ken the road to England as 
weel as our fathers before jis? All evil comes out o' 
thereaway, it's an auld saying and a true: and we'll 
e'en away there, as if the devil was blawing us south.' 

* We'll follow the track o' Earnscliff's horses ower 
the waste,' cried one Elliot. 

I'll prick them out through the blindest moor in the 
Border, an' there had been a fair held iW^ VVx^ vV^n 
before/ said Hugh, the blac^ksmith o{ IWi^^eX^wxtk^'' ^^^ 
lajreahoe bis horse wi* my aia hand? 



^ Lay on the deer-bounds/ cried anothor f ' wb 
are they V 

* Hout, man, flie suu'b been lang up, and the dei 
afftbe grand, the scent will never lie.' 

Hobbie instantly whistled on hifl hounds, wl 
were roving about tbe ruin^ of their old habitation, 
filling, the air with their doleful howls. 

' Now, Kilback,' said Hobbie, ' try thy akill 
day,' and then, as if a light had suddenly kioke 
him, ' that ill fa'ard goblin spak scune^ing o* i 
He may ken mair o't, either by villains on earth 
devils below. I'll hae it frae him, if I should ci 
oat' o' his mis-shapen bouk wi' ray whin] 
He then hastily gave directions to hia oonara 
'Four o' ye, wi' Simon, baud right forwani 
Grsemes'-gap. If they're English, they'll be for b 
back that way. Tbe rest disperse by twasoQie 
threeeome through the waste, and meet me ai 
Trystin^-pool. Tell my brothers, when they e* 
up, to follow and meet us there. Poor Hlds^ they 
hae hearts weel nigh aa sair as mine, little think ^ 
what a sorrowful house they are bringing their ves 
to: V\l ride ower Mucklestane-Moor my sell'. 

' And if I wer^you,' said Dick of the IKngk 
would speak to canny Elsbie. He can tell ye m 
ever betides in this land, if he's sae minded^' 

* He shall tell me,' said Hobbie, who was I 
putting his arms. in order, ' what he kens o' this m 
job, or I shall right weel ken wherefore he doe§ 

< Ay, but speak him fair, my howiy man^ bj 
him fair, Hobbie ; the like o* him will no bear ih 
ing. They converse sae muckle wi' thac f^ 
ghaists and evil spirits, that it clean spoils tbeip 
per.' 

' JLet me alane to guide him,' answered. Hot 
^ t/rere^s that in my breast this day, \3r«kl^««W. % 
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oaidter a^ the warlocks on earth, and a' the deTtb in 
MV ' 

And being noir fully equipped, he threw himself on 
tia horse, aad spurred him at a rapid trot against the 
steep ascent. 

Elliot speedily surmounted the hill, rode down the 
other side at the same rate, crossed a wood, and ira- 
rersed a long glen, ere he at length regained Muckle^ 
staiie-Moor. As be was obliged, in the course of his 
jocMiiey, t0 relax his speed in consideration of the la- 
bour which his horse might still have to undergo, he 
had time to consider maturely in what manner he 
shoold address the Dwarf, in order to extract from 
him the knov% ledge, which he supposed him to be in 
possesion of coBcernins; the authors of his misfor- 
tunes. Hobble, though blunt, plain of speech, and hot 
of dispontioo, like 'most of his countrymen, was by 
DO means deficient in the shrewdness which is also 
their characteristic. He reflected, that from what he 
had observed On the memorable night when the 
Dwarf was first seen, and from the conduct of that 
n^sterious being erer since, he was likely to be ren- 
dered even more obstinate in his sulienness by threats 
and Tiolence. ,1 

< f II speak him fair,' he said, ' as auld Dickon advi- 
sed me. Though folk say be has a league wi' Satan, 
he eanaa be sic an incarnate devil as no to take some 
|Mty io a ease like mine ; and folk threep he'll whiles 
do good, charitable sort o' things. I'll keep my 
heart dowo as weel as 1 can, and stroke him wi' the 
hair; and if the warst come to the warst, it's but 
mifigMg the head o' him abcot at last.' 

tft tl^s disposition of accommodation he approach- 
ed the hot of the Solitary. 

The old man was not upon hk s&eal ol ^w$\e.w^^<) 
WFcould Hobby perceive him ii\ hia ^axA^u^ ^t «vv 
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• __ 1 ' 
^He's gotten into his very Keep/ said'Hobbie^ 

'maybe to be out o' the gate, but i'se pu' it down 

about his lugs, if I canna win at him otherwise.' 

Having thus communed with himself, he raised his 
voice, and invoked Elshie ina tone as supplicating as 
his conflicting feelings would permit. ' Elshie, my 
gude friend.' No reply. ' Elshie, canny father El- 
shie.' The Dwarf remained mute, * Sorrow be in 
the crooked cascase of thee,' said the Borderer be- 
tween his teeth, and then attempting; a soothing tone ; 
' good father Elshie, a most miserable creature de- 
sires some counsel of your wisdom.' 

' The better !' answered the shrill and discordant 
voice of the Dwarf through a very small window, re- 
sembling an arrow slit, which he had constructed near 
the door of his dwelling, and through which he could 
see any one who approache'd it, without the possi* 
bility of their looking in upon him. 

•The better!' said Hobby impatiently; *what is 
the better, Elshie ? Do you not hear me tell you 
lam the most miserable wretch living?' 

* And do you not, hear me tell you it is so much the 
better ? and did I not tell you this mornibg, when you 
thought yourself SO happy, what an evening was com- 
ing upon you.' 

' That ye did e'en,' replied Hobby, * and that gars | 
me come to you for advice now ; they that foresaw 
the trouble maun ken the cure.' . . 

r 

* I know no cure for earthly trouble,' returned the 
Dwarf; ' or, if I did, why should I help others, when 

^ none hath aided me I Have I nut lost wealth, that 
irould have bought all thy barren hills a hundred 
//jues over 7 rank, to which Ihme Is as that of a peas- i 
^nt ? society, where there waa «ja mVeTc\\w\%<b cs^V^ ' 
that fvaa amiable — of all that wu^ mV^WecVxynW %aN^ 
^iioi lost all thia 1 Am I not reAAVii^\v«x^, VVl^ ^«tsft^\. 
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on the fiiee of Nature, in tbe mo^t faideotts and 
olitaiy of her retreats, myself more hideova 
I that is around me ? And why should other 
complaio to me when they are trodden on, 
am myself lying crushed and writhing under 
riot-wheel V i 

may htfve lost a!! this,' answered Hobbie, ia 
erness of emotion ; ' land and friends, goods 
^ar : ye nay bae lost them a', but ye ne'er 
i sae sair a heart as mine, for ye ne^er lost nae 
Armstrong. And now my last hopes are gane, 
shall ne'er see her mair.' 
he said in the tone of deepest emotion, and 
bllowed a deep pause, for the mention of his 
name had overcome the more anp^ry and irri* 
elings of poor Hobbie. Ere he had again ad- 
the Solitary, the bony hand and long fin- 
the latter, holding a large leathern bag was 
forth at a small window, and as it unclutehed 
rden, and let it drop with a clang opon the 
, his harsh voiee again addressed Elliot 
f»re ! there Kes a salre for every human ill; so 
, eai^ human wretch readily thinks. Begone, 
twice as wealthy as thou wert before yesterday, 
ment me bo more with questions, complaints, 
ks ; they are alike odious to me.' 
b a' gowd, by Heavens !' said Elliot, having 
I at the contents ; and then again addressing 
mit, rMuckle obliged for your good- will.; and 
^ytbely gi'e you a bond for some o' the siller, 
idset ower tbe lands o' Widopen. But 1 dinnit 
Ishie ; to be free wi' you, 1 dinna like 4o usd 
niess I keon'd it was decenWy tiota^Vj \ ^^ 
ft might turn into sctatestane%, %stf\^V«^ wi»si 

wt Idiot r retorted the Dwar^, ' vXv^^tw^"^^ 
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as genuine poison as ever was dag ont of the bowels 
of the earth. Take it, use it, and may it thrive with 
jrou as it bath done with me !' 

^ But I tell you,' said Elliot, ' it was na about the 
gear that I was consulting you : it was a braw bwn- 
yard, doubtless, and thirty head of finer cattle ther^ 
were na on this side of the Gat-rail ; ' but let the gear 
gang ; if ye could but gi'e me speerings o' pair Grace, 
I would be content to be your slave for life, in ony 
thing that dinna * touch my salvation. O Elshiey 
speak, man, speak !' 

' Well, then,' answered the Dwarf, as if worn out 
by his importunity ' since thou hast not enough of 
woes of thine own, but must needs seek to burden 
thyself with those of a partner^ seek her whom thott 
faoBt lost in the WesL^ 

' In the West? That's a wide word.' 

' It is the last V said the Dwarf, * which I de«ga to 
utter ;' and he drew the shutters of his window, leav- 
ing Hobble to make the most of the hint he had ^ven. 

The west! the west! thought Elliot; the country ia 
pretty quiet down that way, unless it were Jmrk o' 
the Todholes ; and he's owec autd now for the like 
o' thae Jobs West! By my Hfe, it must be West* 
bumflat. * Elshie, just tell me one word. Am I 
right ? Is it Westburnflat ? If I am wrang, say nae» 
I wadna like to wyle an innocent neighbour wi' vio- 
lence. No answer ? It must be the Red Reiver : I 
didna think he wad hae ventured on me, neither, and 
sae mony kin as there's of us : I am thinking he'll hae 
some k>etter backing than his Cumberland friends. 
^ Fareweel to you, Elshie, and mony thanks. I doun^ 
na be fashed wi' siller e'en now, foi; I maun awa' to 
loe^t mj friends at the Trysting Place. Sae, if ye 
careaa to open the window, yecwifeV.<iK\t ia after I 
am awaV 
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Still there was no reply. 

' He's deaf, or he's daft, or he's baith ; but I hae nae 
time to stay to claver wi' bim.' 

And off rode Hobble Elliot towards the place of 
rendesvous which he had named to his friends. 

Four or five riders were already gathered at the 
Try sting-pool. They stood in close conBol(^tion to- 
gether while their* horses were permitted to grase 
among the poplars which overhung the broad stiH 
pool. A more numerous party were seen coming 
from the southward. It proved to be Earnscliff and 
his party, who had iollowed the track of the cattle 
as far as the English border, but had halted on the in- 
formation that a considerable force was drawn togeth- 
er ander some of the Jacobite gentlemen in that district, 
and there were tidings of insurrection in different parts 
of Scotland. This took away from the act which had 
beep perpetrated, the appearance of private animosity, 
or lore of plunder ; and Earnscliff was now disposed 
to regard it as a symptom of civil war. The young 
gentlemen greeted Hobble with the most sincere sym- 
pathy, and informed him of the news he had^ received. 
'Then, may I never stir frae the bit,' said Elliot, ^ if 
aold Ellteslaw is not at tbe bottom o' the hale villany ! 
I Ye see he's leagued wi' the Oumberiand Catholics ; 
tod that agrees weel wi' what Elshie hinted about 
Westbumfiat, for Eiieslaw aye protected him, and he 
will want to harry and disarm the country about his 
ain band before he breaks out.' 

Some now . remembered* that the party of ruffians 
had been beard to say they were acting for James yI^ , 
and were chargid to disarm all rebels^ Others had 
heard Weslburnflat^boast that Eiieslaw would soon be 
b arms for the jacohite. cause, ai^ that he himself was 
la bold a oommand under him, and that they y^o^V^ 
be bad neighbours for young Eani&cWS^ ^ca^ ^ ^^b^ 
shod out for tbe established gOYennnent. T!>i» t«ws^X 
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was a strong belief that Westbumflat had headed the 
party under Eiliealaw's orders, and they resolved to pro- 
ceed instantly to the house of the former, and, if possi- 
ble, to secure his person. They were by this time join- 
ed by so many of their dispersed friends, that their num- 
ber amounted to upwards of twenty horsemen, well 
mounte(}y and tolerably, though variously armed. 

A brook which issued from a narrow glen among 
the Ulls, entered, at Westburnflat, upon the open mar^ 
shy level, which, expanded about half a mile in every 
direction, gives name to the spot. In this place the 
character of thie stream becomes changed, and, from 
being a lively brisk-running mountain torrent, it stag- 
nates, like a blue swollen snake, in dull deep windings 
through the swampy leveL On the side oi the stream, 
and nearly about the centre of the plain, arose the 
Tower of Westburnflat, one of the few remaining 
strong-holds formerly stf numerous upon the 6or« 
dera. The ground upon which it stood was gently de- 
rated above the marsh for the space of about a hun- 
dred yards, affording an esplanade of dry turf, which 
extented itself in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
tower ; but, beyond which the surface presented to 
strangers was that of an Impassable and dangerous bog. 
The owner of the tower and his inmates alone knew 
the winding and intricate paths ; which, leading over 
ground which was comparatively saund, admitted visi- 
tors to his reudence. Bat among the party whidi 
were assembled under Earnseiiff's directions, there 
was more than one person qaalified to act as a goide. 
For although the owner's character and habits of life 
were generally known, yet Hie laxit/ of feeling with 
roBpeci toproperty, prevented his Imping looked on with 
ib^^ abhorrence vnih which he mu«t Yia.'v^ ^^een refgBird- 
edin a more civiiised country. B» ^w%» c««sAfct«A:^ 
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uibler, cockfigbter, or herse-jockey, would be re- 
ed at the present day ; a person, of course, whose 
ts were to be condemned, and his society, in gene- 
i¥oided, yet who could not be considered as marko* 
rith the indelible infamy attached to bis profession, 
re laws have been habitually observed. And their 
^nation was awakened against him upon this occa- 
, not so much on account of the general nature 
he transaction which was just such as was to be ex- 
ed from this marauder, as that the violence had 
I perpetrated upon a neighbour against whom he 
no cause of quarrel, against a friend of their own ; 
re ail, against one of the name of Elliot, to which 

most nf them belonged. It was not therefore, 
iderful that there should be several in the band 
ty well acquainted with the locality of his habita- 
,and capable of giving such directions and guidance 
)on placed the whole party on the open space of 

grouQd in front of the Tower of Westburnflat. 



CHAPTER IX. 

80 spk the knicht ; tbe geaunt ted, 

Lead forth with the, tbe sely raaid, ^ 

And im.k me qiute of tbe and sche ; 
For glaunfiing ee, 01 brow 90 breat, 
Or cheek witu rose and lilve Ment, 

Me lists Dpi iicht with the. 

ROMAUNCH OF THE FaLCON. « 

^HE tower, before which tbe party now stood, w%s 
lall square building, of the most gloomy aspect. 
I walls were of great thickness, an<\ VUemtAww^^s^ 
' which served the purpose ot ¥rmAo^%.> ^^«^^^ 
r calculated to afford the detend^x^ l^ve \»ft«x» « 
^j^ing missile weapons, than tot adm^^^t^ «» 
^ ^- H 
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light to the apartments within. A small battlement 
projected over the walls on every side, and afforded 
farther advantage of defence by its niched parapet, with- 
in which arose a stee proof, flagged with gray stones. A 
single turrent at one angle, defended by a door studded 
with huge iron nails, rose above the battlement, and 
gave access to the roof from within, by the spiral stair- 
case which it enclosed. It seemed to the party that 
their motions were watched by some one concealed 
within this turret; and they were confirmed in their be- 
lief, when, through a narrow loophole, a female hand 
was seen to wave a^ handkerchief, as if by way of sig- 
nal to them. Hobbie was' almost out of his senses 
with joy and eagerness. ' U was Grace's hand and 
arm,' he said: * I can swear to it amang a thousand. 
There is not the like of it on this side of the Lowdens. 
We Ml have her out, lads, if we should carry off the 
tower of Westburntflat stane by stane.' 

Earnscliff, though he doubted the possibility ofrecog- 
nizing a fair maiden's hand at such a distance from the 
eye of the lover, would say nothing to damp his friend's 
animated hopes, and it was resolved to summon the 
garrison. 

The shouts of the party, and the winding of one or 
two horns, at length brought to a loop hole, which 
flanked the entrance, the haggard face of an old wo- 
man. * That's the Reiver's mother,' said one of the 
Elliots ; ' she's ten times waur than himsel, and is wy- 
ted for muckle of the ill he does about the country.' 

* Wha are ye ? What d'ye want here ?' were the 
queries of the respectable progenitor. 

' We are seeking William Graeme of Westburnflat,* 
said Earnscliff. 

' He is no at hame,' return<ed the old ^ame. 

' When did he leave home ?' pursued EarnscIiflT. 

'/ canna teli/ said the portreBs. 
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< When will he return ?' said Hobbie Elliot. 

* I dinnaken naethiog about it,' replied the iuexora* 
ble guardian of the Keep. 

* Is there any body within the tower with you V 
again demanded Earnscliff. 

' Naebody but mysel and baudrons,' said the old 
woman. 

' Then open the gate and admit us,' said Eamscltfif; 
< I am a justice of peace, and in search of the evidence 
of a felony.' 

* De'il be in their fingers that draws a bolt for ye,' 
retorted the portress; 'for mine shall never do it. 
Think na ye shame o' yoursels, to come here siccan 
a band o' ye, wi' your swords and spears, and steel- 
caps, to frighten a lone widow woman V 

*• Our information,' said Earnscliff, ' is positive ; we 
are seeking goods which have been forcibly carried off, 
to a great amount.' 

' And a young woman, that's been cruelly made 
prisoner, that's worth mair than a' the gear, twice told,' 
said Hobbie. 

^ And £ warn you,' continued Earnscliff, that * your 
only way to prove your son's innocence is to give us 
quiet Admittance to search the house.' 

' And what will ye do, if I caretia to thraw the keys, 
or draw the bolts, or open the grate to sic a clanjam- 
frie V said tlie old dame, scoffingly.. 

' Force our way wi' the king's keys, and break the 
neck of every living soul we find in the house, if ye 
diana give it ower forthwith !' menaced Hobbie. 

^ Threatened folks live lang,' said the hag, in the 
same tone of irony ; ' there's the iron grate, — try your 
skill on't, lads — ^it has kept out as gude men as you or 

DOW.' 

So saying, she laughed, and withdrew fromib&%^t- 
tare through which she had held the paxVe^ . 
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The beetegere now held a serioos consultatioii. The 
immense tbicknesB of the walls, and the ftmall sifee of 
the windows, might, for a time, have even resisted 
eannon-shot. The entrance was secured, first, by a 
strong grated door, composed entirely of hammered 
iron, of such ponderous strength as seemed calciMated 
to resist any force that could be brought against it* 
* Pinches or forehammers will never pick upon't/ said 
Hugh, the blacksmith of Ringleburn; ^ye mi^t 
as weel batter at it wi' pipestapples.' 

Within the door-way, and at the distance of nine 
feet which was the solid thickness of the wall, there Was 
a second door of oak, crossed, both breadth and lengtk- 
ways, with clenched bars of iron, and studded full of 
broad-headed nails. Besides all these defences, they 
were by no means confident in the truth of the old 
dame's assertion, that she alone composed the garrlscMi. 
The more knowing of the party bad observed hoof* 
marks in the track by which they approached (he tow* 
er, which seemed to indicate that several persona had 
very lately passed in that direction. 

To all these diffi cullies were added their want of 
means for attacking the place. There was no hope 
of procuring ladders long enough to reach the battle- 
ments, and the windows, besides being very narrow, 
were secured with iron bars. Scaling war therefore 
out of the question ; mining was still more so, for 
want of tools and of gunpowder ; neither vrere the 
besiegers provided with food, means of shelter, or 
other conveniences, which might have enabled them 
to convert the siege into a blockade ; and there would, 
at any rate, have been a risk of relief from some of 
the marauder's comrades. Hobbie grinded and gnash- 
ed his teeth, as, walking round the fastness, he could 
^vise no means of making a forcible entry. At length 
J^e suddenly exc/aimed, * And wViat ^ot i\<i ^o %&^«.t 
^therB did lang syne ?— Put hanA lo V\ve^w^J-^VeAa.' 
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Let us cut up bu&hes and briers, pile them before the 
door and set fire to theoa, and smoke that auld devil's 
dam as if she were to be reested for bacon.' 

Ail immediately closed with this proposal, and some 
went to work with swords and knives to cot down the 
alder and hawthorn bushes which grew down bj the 
side of the sluggish stream, many of which were suffi- 
ciently decayed and dried for their purpose, while 
others began to collect them in a large stack 
properly disposed for burning as close to the iron 
grate as they could be piled. Fire was speedily ob- 
tainied from one of their guns, and Uobbie w^s already 
advancing to the pile with a kindled brand, when the 
surly fiftce of the robber, and the muzzle of a musque- 
toon, were partially shown at a shot hole which flank- 
ed the entrance. ' Moliy thanks to ye,' he said scoffingly, 
* lor collecting sae muckle winter eilding for us ; but 
if ye step a foot nearer it wi' that lunt, it's be the dearest 
step ye ever made in your days.' 

' We'll sune see that,' said Hobbie, advancing fear- 
lessly with the torch. 

The marauder snapped his piece at him, which for- 
tunately for our honest friend, did not go off; while 
Eamscliff, firing at the same moment at the narrow 
aperture and slight mark afforded by the robber's face 
grazed the side of his head with a bullet He had 
apparently calculated upon his post affording him more 
security, for be no sooner felt the wound, though a 
very slight one, than he requested a parley, and de- 
manded to know what they meant by attacking in this 
fashion a peaceable and honest man, and shedding his 
blood in that lawless manner? 

* We want your prisoner,' said Eamscliff, * to be 
delivered up to us in safety.' 

'And what concern have you wife YietV t^^nr^ 
ibe marauder, 

H 2 
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^ That,' retorted Earnscliff, ^ you, who are detainmg 
ber by her force, have do right to inquire.' 

' Aweel, I think 1 can gi'e a guess,' said the robber. 
^ Weel, sirs, 1 am laith to enter into deadly fued with 
yoa by spilling ony of your bluid, though. £arn&cliff 
baa Qa stopped to shed mine, and ye can hit a mark 
to a groat's breadrh, so, to prevent mair skaith, 1 am 
wiliiog to deliver up the prisoner, since nae less will 
please you.' 

* And Hobble's gear V cried Simon of Uackburn* 
* D'ye think you're to be free to plunder our faulds 
and byres, as if it were an auld wife's hen cavey ?' 

* As I live by bread,' replied Willie of Westburnflat, 
' as 1 live by bread,' I have not a single cloot of 
tbem ; they're a' ower the march lang syne ; there's 
no a horn o' them about the tower. But I'll see what 
o' them can be gotten back, and I'll take this day twa 
days to meet Hobbie at the Castleton wi' twa friends 
on ilka side, and see to make an agreement about a' 
the wrang he can wyte me wi.' 

* Ay, ay,' said Elliot, * that will do weel aneugh.' 
And then aside to his kinsman, * Murrain on the gear ! 
Lord's sake, man ! say naught about them. Let as 
but get poor Grace out o' that auld Hellicat's clutches.' 

^ Will ye gie me your word, Earnscliff,' said the ma- 
rauder^ who still lingered at the shot hole, 'your faith 
and troth, with hand and glove, that I am free to come 
and free to gae, with five minutes to open the grate, 
and five minutes to steek it and to draw the bolts ? less 
winna do, for they want creishing sairlv. Will ye do 
this?' ^ 

* You shall have full time,' said Carnsclifif, 'I plight 
my faith and troth, my hand and my glove.' 

* Wait there a moment, then,' said Westburnflat j 
^or^ bearye^ I wad rather ye^wad fa' back a pistol-shot 

^^^ the door, li^s no that 1 imsVvM^X '^^va viw^^ 
Earnscliff, but it^s best to be sure.' 



I 
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' O, friend/ thought Hobble to himself^ as he drew 
back, ^an' I had you but on Turner' s-holm^ and nae- 
body bye but twa honest lads to see fair piay^ 1 wad 
make ye wish ye had broken your leg ere ye had 
touched beast or body that belanged to me.* 

* He has a white feather in his wing this same West- 
borniat after a',' said Simon ol Hackburn, somewhat 
scandalized by his ready surrender. tie'U ne'er fill 
his father's boots.' 

In the meanwhile, the inner door of the tower was 
opened) and the mother of the freebooter appeared in 
the space betwixt that and the outer grate. Willie 
himself was next seen leading forth a female, and the 
old woman^ carefully bolting the grate behind them^ 
remained oh the spot as a sort of centinel. 

* Ony ane or twa o' ye come forward/ said the out- 
law, ' and take her frae my hand hale and sound.' 

Hobbie advanced eagerly to meet his betrothed 
bride. Earnscliff fellovred more slowly to guard 
against treachery. Suddenly Hobbie slackened his 
pace in the deepest mortification, while that of Earns- 
cliff was hastened by impatient surprise. It was not 
Grace Armstrong, but Miss Isabella Vere, whose lib- 
eration had been effected by their appearance before 
the tower. 

' Where is Grace ? Where is Grace Armstrong ?^ 
exclaimed Hobbie, in the extremity of wrath and in<* 
dignation. 

' Not in my hands,' answered Westburnflatj *ye 
may search the tower, if ye misdoubt me.' 

^ You fause villain, you shall account for her, or die 
on the spot,' said Elliot, presenting his gun. 

But his companions, who now came up, instantly dis- 
armed him of his weapon, exclaiming, ^\\ «X oti^^^ 
* Hand and glove I faith and troth ! Haud «? Cr^xe,^^- 
A/'e, we maun keep our faith wiih Wes\\>uttv^^X^ -w^i^ 
Ae the greatest rogue ever rode.' 
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Thus protected, the outlaw recovered his audacity, 
which had been somewhat daunted by the menacing 
gesture of Elliot. 

' I have kf'pt my word, sirs !' he said, ^ and I look to 
have nae wrang amang ye. I f this is no the prisoner ye 
sought,' he said, addressing Earnscliff, ^ye'll render 
her back to me again. I am answerable for her to 
those that aught her.' 

'For God's sake, Mr. Earnscliff, protect me!' said 
miss Vere, clinging to her deliverer ; ' do not ypa aban- 
don one whom the whole world seems to have aban- 
doned* 

' Fear nothing,' whispered EarnsclifT, ' I will protect 
you with my life.' Then turning to Westburuflat, 
^ Villain !' he said, ' how dared you to insuft'this lady?' 

> For that matter, Earnscliff,' answered the free- 
booter, ' I can answer to theui that has better right to 
ask me than you have ; but if you come with an armed 
force, and take her away ffom them that her friends 
lodged her wi', how will you answer that ? But it's 
your ain affair. Nae single man can keep a tower 
against twenty. A' the men o' the Mearns downa do 
mair than they dow.' 

' He lies most falsely,' whispered Isabella ; ' he car- 
ried me off by violence from my father.' 

' May be he only wanted you to think sae, hinny ; 
but it's nae business o' mine, Jet it be as It may. So 
ye winna resign her back to me ?' 

' Back to you, fellow ? Surely no,' answered Earns- 
cliff; * I will protect miss Vere, and eWort her safely 
wherever she is pleased to be conveyed.' 

* Ay, ay, maybe you and her hae settled that alreaf- 
dy.' 

^Aad Grace ?^ interrupted Hobbie, shaking himself 
yoose from the fiiends who had been ^t^^OcCysv^ \q VjA\a 
^Ae sanctity of the safe conduct, upoti W l^vOa ^S. 
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wfaicb the freebooter had ventured from his tower* 
* Whereas Grace?' and he rushed on the marauder, 
svord in hand. Westbumftat thus pressed, after ctA* 
ling out, ^ God's sake, Hobbie, hear me a gliff !' fairly 
turned his back and fled. His mother stood ready to 
opeti and shut the grate; but Hobbie struck at the 
freebooter as he entered with so much force, that the 
sword made a considerable cleft in the lintel of the 
vaulted door, which is still shown as a memorial of the 
superior strength of those who lived in the-days of yore. 
Ere Hobbie could repeat the blow, the door was shut 
and secured, and he was compelled to retreat to his 
/ companions, who were now preparing to break up the 
siege of Westburnflat. They insisted upon his ac- 
companying them in their return 

^ Ye hae broken trace already, said Old Dick of the 
Dingle ; * an' we take na the better care, ye'll play 
mair gowk's tricks, and make yoursel the laughing 
stock o' the hale country, besides having your friends 
charged with slaughter under trust. Bide till the meet- 
ing at Castleton, as ye hae greed; and if he doesna 
make ye amends, then we'll hae it out o' his heart's 
blood. But let us gang reasonable to wark and keep 
our tryst^ and I'se warrant we get back Grace, and the 
kye an' a'.' 

This cold-blooded reasoning went ill down with the 
uofortuoate lover ; but, as he could only obtain the as- 
sistance of his neighbours and kinsmen on their own 
terras, he was compelled to acquiesce in their notions 
of gocKl faith and regular procedure. 

Camscliff now requested the assistance of a few of 
the party to convey miss Vere to her father's castle of 
EUieslaWi to which she was peremptory in desiring to 
be conveyed. This was readily granted ; and &^e or 
six youQg men agreed to attend h\m a& ^ti «%^^\V« 
Hobbie was not of the number". A\mo^l Vv^^tV-Xit^^tv 
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by the events of the day, and his final disappointmentj 
he returned moodily home to take such measures as he 
could for the sustenance and protection of his family, 
and to arrange with his neighbours the farther steps 
which should be taken for the recovery of Grace Arm- 
strong. The rest of the party dispersed in different 
directions, as soon as they had crossed the morass* 
The outlaw and his mother watched them from tlie 
tower until they entirely disappeared. 



CHAPTER IX. 

] left my ladye's bower last right — 
It was clad in wreathi of snaw,— 

I soneht it wh«>n the sub was bright, 
JLud sweet the roses blaw. 



Old pLiY. 



Incensed at what he deemed the coldness of his 
friends, in a cause which interested him so nearly, Hob- 
ble had shaken himself free of their company^ and 
was now upon his solitary road homeward. ^ The 
fiend founder thee !' he said, as he spurred impatient- 
ly his over-fatigued and stumblii\g horse ; * tkou art 
like a^ the rest or' them Hae I not fed thee, and bred 
thee, and dressed thee wi' mine own hand, and woiildst 
thou snapper now and break my neck at my utmost 
need ? But thou'rt e'en like the laive : the farthest off 
o'them a' is my cousin ten times removed : and day 
or night I wad hae served them wi' my best blood ; 
and now, I think they show mair regard to the com- 
mon thief of Westburnflat than to their own kinsman. 
But I should see the lights now in Heughfoot: Waes 
me !' he continued, recollecting himself, ^ there will 
neither coal nor candle-light shine in the Heughfoot 
^^ mair/ An^ it were na for my moXVvw wv^%\^\^\^^ 
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and poor Grace, I could find in my heart to put ^urs 
to the beast, and loup ower the scaur into the water to 
make an end o't a'.' — In this disconsolate mood, he 
turned his horse's bridle toward the cottage in which 
his family had found refuge. 

As he approached the door, he heard whispering and 
tittering amongst his sisters. * The devil's in the wo- 
men," said poor Hobbie ; ^ they woiild nicker, and 
laugh, and giggle, if their best friend was lying a corp : 
and yet I am glad they can keep up their hearts sae 
weel, poor silly things ; but the dirdum fa's on me, to 
be sure, and no on them.' 

While he thus meditated, he was engaged in fasten- 
ing up his horse in a shed. * Thou maun do without 
horse-sheet and surcingle now, lad,' he said, addres- 
sing the animal ; ' you and me hae had a downcome 
alike ; we had better hae fa'en in the deepest pool o' 
Tarras.' 

He was interrupted by the youngest of his sisters,, 
who came running out, and speaking in a constrained 
voice, as if to stifle some emotion, called out to him, 
'What are ye doing there, Hobbie, fiddling about the 
naig, and there's ane frae Cumberland been waiting 
here for ye this hour and mair? Haste ye in, man ^ 
111 take off the saddle.' 

* Ane frae Cumberland !' exclaimed Elliot ; and put- 
ting the bridle of his horse into the hand of his sister, 
be rushed into the cottage, ' Where is he ? where is 
be?' he exclaimed, glancing eagerly round, and seeing 
only females ; " Did he bring news of Gr?«je ?' 

' He dought na bide an instant 1 anger,' said the elder 
sister, still with a suppressed laugh. 

^ Hout fie. bairns ! said the old lady, with something 
of a good humoured reproof, ' ye should na vex^o>it 
WWy Hobbie that wBy, Leok round, my \>««5i, %xA 
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see if there is na ane here mair than you left this mor- 
ning.' 

Hobbie looked eagerly round. 'There's' you and 
the three titties.' 

* There^s four of us nqw, Hobbie, ^aid^' said tb^ 
youngest, who at this moment entered. 

In an instant Hobble had in his arms Grace Arna- 
Sitrong, who, with one of his sister's plaids around heri 
had passed unnoticed at his first entrance, * How dared 
you do this ?' said Hobbie. 

' It wasna my fault,' said Grace, endeavouring io 
cover her face with her hands, to hide at once her 
blushes and escape the storm of hearty kisses with 
which her bridegrooai punished her simple stratagem^ 
nt wasna my fault, Hobbie; ye should kiss Jeanie 
and the rest o' them, for they hae the wyte o't.' 

' And so T will,' said^'Hobbie, and embracfed end kis-v 
sed his sisters and grandmother a hundred times, while 
the whole party half laughed, half cried, in the extrem*. 
ity of their joy. ' I am the happiest man,' said Hobn 
bie,. throwing himself down on a seat, almost exhaoSsi^ 
ted, ' I am the happiest man in the world* 

' Then, O my dear bairn,' said the good old dame^ 
who lost no opportunity of teaching her lessons of reU^ 
gion at those moments when the heart wa9 best openeKl 
tp receive it, — * Then, O my son; give pi aise to Him that 
brings smiles out o' tears, and joy out o^ grief, as bee 
brought light oiit o' darkness and the world out o' nae* 
thing. Was it npt my word, that, if ye could say hh 
will be doofi^ ye might hae cause to say his name be 
praised?' 

* It was, it was your WK>rd, grannie ; and 1 do praisQ 
^/m far hi$ mercy^ and for leavm^ me a ^ood parent 

^'^ ^^ppwess and distress * 
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There was a solemn pause of one or two minutes, 
employed in the exercise of mentat devotion, which 
expressed) in purity and sincerity, the gratitude of the 
affectionate family to that Providence who had unex- 
pectedly restored to their embraces the friend whom 
they had lost. 

Hobble's 6rst inquiries were concerning the adven- 
tures which Grace had undergone They were told at 
length, but amounted in substance to this : — That she 
was awaked by the noise which the ruffians made in 
breaking into the hoa^e, and by the resistance made by 
one or two of the servants, which was soon overpower* 
ed; that, dressing herself hastily, she ran down stairs, 
and having seen, in the scuffle, Westburnflat's vizard 
drop off, imprudently named him by his name, and be^ 
sought him for mercy ; that the ruffian instantly stop- 
ped her mouth, dragged her from the house, and pla- 
ced her on horseback, behind one of his associates. 

^ I'll break the accursed neck of him,' said Hobbie, 
' If there were na another Grieme in the land but him- 
sel !' 

She proceeded to say, that she was carried south- 
ward along with the party, and the spoil which they 
drove be^Mre them, until they had crossed the Border. 
Suddenly a person, known to her as a kinsman of West- 
bumflat, came riding very fast after the marauders, and 
told their leader, that his cousin had learnt from a siHre 
hand that so luck world come of it, unkss the lass 
was restored to her friends. After some discussion, 
the chief of the party seemed to acquiesce. Grace 
was placed behind her new guardian, who pursued in 
ttlence, and with^reat speed, the least frequented path 
to the Hemgkiootf Mid ere eveniag ckii«ed%«\^^^ti^^ 
fniiguedand teniSed damsel within &c^vkacr\&T ^^ ^ ^*i^ 
cf the 4iireHJagr of her irimds« VLws «R^ wa^^^ 

To^ Z*'''"^^'"^''^'''" which paa&^AoTi ^W ^v^^- 
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As these emotions subsided, less pleasing considera^ 
lions began to intrude themselves. 

' This is a miserable place for ye a', said Hobbi^,, 
looking around him ; ^ I can sleep weel aneugh mysel 
out-bye beside the naig, as 1 hae done mony a lang night 
on the hills, but how ye are to putyoursels up, i canna 
see ! And, what's waur, I canna mend it ; and, what's 
waur than a', the morrow may come, and tlie day aft^r 
that, without your being a bit better off.' 

^ It was a cowardly, cruel thing,' said one of the sis- 
ters, looking round, ' to harry a poor family to the bare 
wa*s this gate.' 

< And leave us neither stirk nor stot,' said the youog- 
est brother, who now entered, *• nor sheep nor lamb^ 
nor aught that eats grass and corn.' 

^ If they had ony quarrel wi' us,' said Harry, the se- 
cond brother, < werie we na ready to have«fought it out ? 
And that we should have been a' frae hame, too, — ajie 
and a' upon the hill — Odd, an' we had been, at hame, 
Will Graeme's stomach shouldna hae wanted it's morn- 
ing ; but it's biding him, is it na, Hobbie ?' 

* Our neighbours hae ta'en a day at the Castleton to 
gree wi' him at the sight o' men,' said Hobbie moiurJi- 
fully ; ' they behoved to have it a' their ain gate, or 
there was no help to be got at their hand.' 

' To gree wi' him !' exclaimed both bis. brothers at 
ottce, ' after siccan an act of stouthrife as basoa been 
heard o' in the country since the auld ridiog days !' 

' Very true, billies, and my blood was e'en boiling 
at it ; but the sight o' Grace Arsiastrong has set- 
tled it brawly.' 

' But the stocking, Hobbie ?' said John Elliot^; 

'fr^>^ utterly mined. Harry and I haie l»eeii to gn- 

^er nrhat was on the out bye land, anA l\!k««tf% ^^Rwra;^ 

9 ctoot left. I kenna how we'te to cwtt^ o\i. '^^ 

^^m a' gang to the war», 1 Mnk. >NeftV\i^M»a»3L\aa^ 
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loss ; there's nae niends to be got out o' biofi, but what 
ye teke out o' bis banes. He basna a four-footed 
creature but the Ticious blood thing he rides on, and 
ftat's sair trash'd wi' his night wark. We are ruined 
Btoop and roop.' 

Hobble cast a mournful glance on Grace Armstrong, 
who returned it with a downcast look and a gentle 
sigh. 

*' DInna be cast down, bairns,' said the grandmother, 
* we faae gude friends that win.na forsake us in adver- 
sity. There's sir Thomas Kittleloof is my third cou- 
sin by the mother^s side, and he has come by a ban- 
tie siller, and been made a knight baronet in the 
bargain, for being ane o' the commissioners at the 
Union.' 

' He wadna gi'e a boddle to save us frae famishing/ 
said Hobbie ; ' and, if he did, the bread that i bought 
Wi't would stick in my throat when I thought it was 
part of the price of puir auld Scotland's crown and 
independence.' 

' There's the laird of Dunder, ane of the auldest 
families in Tiviotdale.' 

'He's in the tolbooth, mother, he's in the heart of 
Mid-Lowden for a thousand merk he borrowed from 
8aunders Wyliepoat the writer.' 

' Poor man !' exclaimed Mrs. ElKot, ^ can we no 
send him something, Hobbie V 

* Ye forget, grannie, ye forget we want help our- 
sels,' said Hobbie, somewhat peevishly. 

* Troth did I, hinny,' replied the good-natured ladj, 
'just at the instant; it's sae natural to think o' ane's 
blude relations before themsels. But there's young 

*He has ower MIe o' hia am^, «Q^«vc^»sv^\ftsa& 
to keep up, it wad be a shame,' w\«LU^V^^3^^^^' ^^"^^^ 
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den him wi' our distrefie. And I'll tell ye, graonie, 
it's needless to ait liiiming ower <lie stile of a' your 
kitb, kin, and alliesy as if there was a obarm in their 
braw names to do as good ; the grandees hae forgot- 
ten us, and those of our ain degree hae just lUtle 
aneugb to gang on wi' themsels ; ne'er a friend hae 
we that can, or will, help us to stock the fttrm again.' 

^IHien, Bobbie, we maun trust in Him^hat can 
raise up friends and fortune out o' the bare moor, as 
they say.' 

Hobble sprung upon his feet ' Ye aee right) gran- 
nie !' he exclaimed ; ye are right. I do ken a friend 
CD the bare moor, that baith can and will help us^ 
The turns o' this day hae dung my head clean hirdio 
girdie. I left as much gowd lying on Miicklestane^ 
Moor this morning as would plenish the house and 
stock the Heughfbot twice ower, and I am sure Elshie 
wadna grudge us the use of it.' 

* Elshie!' said his grandmother la astoni^ment; 
' what Elshie do you mean V 

' \^ hat Elshie should i niean, but cannie ElsUe, the 
wise wight o' Mucklestane,' replied Hobbie. 

< God forefend, my bairn, you should gang to fetch 
Water out o' broken cisterns, or seek for relief frae them 
that deal wi' the Evil One ! There was never luck m 
their gifts, nor grace in their paths. And the hale 
country kens that body Elshie's aa unco man. O, if 
there was the law, and the douce quiet administration 
of justice, that makes a kingdom flourish in righteous- 
ness, the like o' themsuldna be suffered to live! The 
wizard and the witch are the abomination and the e^it 
thing in the land.' 

^ Troth, mother,^ answered Hebbie, < ye may say 
jFifat ye like, but I am in the mind X\iaX vi\\sX\^% %xv4 
n^arJocks harena half the power tiaey Wd,\w\^«5tife% 
'f/easi^ sure am I, that ae lU.deViseT,\\VL«^>3X^^\^w8r 
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law, or ae ill-doer, like that d — d villain^ Westburnflat, 
is a greater plague and abomination in a country-side 
than a hale curnieo' the warst witches that ever caper- 
ed on a broomstick, or played cantrips on Fastren's 
E'en. It wad hae been lang or Elsbie had burnt down 
my house and barns, and 1 am determined to try if he 
will do aught to build them up agaiifi. He's weel kenn'd 
a skilfu' man ower a* the country, as far as Brough 
under Stanmore.' 

< Bide a wee, my bairn ; mind his benefits havena 
thriven wi' a' body. Jock Howden died of, the sety 
same disorder Elsbie pretended to cure him of, about 
the fa' o' the leaf; and though he helped Lambside's 
cow weel out of the moor- ill, yet the louping- ill's 
ben sairer amang his sheep than ony season before. 
And then I have heard he uses sic wprds abusing hu- 
man nature, that's like a flying in the face of Pro- 
vidence ; and ye mind ye said yoursel, the first time 
ye ever saw him, that he was mair like a bogle than a 
living thing.' 

< Hout, mother,' said Hobbie, ^ Elshie's no that bad 
a chield ; he's ^ grewsome spectacle for a crooked dis- 
ciple, to be sure, and a rough talker, bui his bark is 
waur than his bite ; sae, if I had anes something to eat, 
for I havena had a morsel do^n my throat this day, I 
wad streek mysel down for twa three hours aside the 
beast, and be on and awa' to Mucklestane wi' the first 
skreigh o' morning.' 

< And what for no the night, Hobbie ?' said Harry, 
* and I'll ride wi' ye.' 

' My nag is tired,' said Hobbie. 

* Ye may take mine, then,' said John. 

' But I am a wee thin^ wearied m^^e\? 

' You wearied?' said Harry, ' SW^me ^w ^«^^^^ 

have kenn'd ye keep the sadd\e fo\it.«LTx^-Vw^tv\>j V^^ 

tbegither,andne'er^\c a word as weantve^Vx^^^^^ ^^^ 

I 2 
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^ The night's very dark/ said Hobbie, riinng and 
looking through the casement of the cottage ; ^ and, to 
speak truth, and shame the de'il, though Elshie's a refd 
honest fallow, yet somegate I would rather take day- 
light wi' me when I gang to visit him.' 

This frank avowal put a stop to farther argument ; 
and Hobbie, having thus compromised matters between 
the rashness of his brother's counsel, and the timid 
cautions which he received from his grandmother, re- 
freshed himself with such food as the cottage afforded ; ' 
and, after a cordial salutation all round, retired to th^ 
shed, and stretched himself beside his trusty palfrey. 
His brothers shared between them some trusses of clean 
straw, disposed in the stall usually occupied by old Aa- 
naple's cow ; and the females arranged themselves for 
repose as well as the accommodations of the cottage 
would permit. 

With the first dawn of morning. Hobble arose f 
and, having rubbed down and saddled his horse, he 
set forth to Mucklestane-Moor. He avoided the 
company of either of his brothers, from an idea, that 
the Dwarf was most propitious to those who visited him 
alone. 

' The creature,' said he to himself, as he went along, 
^ is no neighbourly; ae body at a time is fully mair than 
he weel can abide. 1 wonder if he's looked out o' the 
crib b' him to gather up the bag o' siller. If he hasna 
done that, it will hae been a braw windfa' for some- 
body, and I'll be finely flung. Come, Tarras,' said he 
to his horse, striking him at the same time with the 
spur, ^ make mair fit, man ; we maun be first on the field 
if we can.' 

I/e was now on the heath, which be^an to be ilkimi* 
fmted by the beams of the rising sun •, \Sae %<ttv*OLft ^^v- 
Wfjr frhich he was descending pre^euU^Vivtn ^ Av^SaswsXi^ 
^ocjg^h distant, view of the DwW a d^eWwv^. "tV^ 
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door opened, and Hobbie witnessed with bis own eyes 
that phenomenon which he had frequently heard men- 
tioned. Two human figures (if that of the Dwarf could 
be termed such) issued from the solitary abode of the 
Recluse, and stood as if in converse together in the open 
air. The taller form then stooped, as if taking some- 
thing up which lay i>eside the door of the hut, then 
both moved forward a little way, and again halted, as 
in deep conference. All Hobbie's superstitious terrors 
revived on witnessing this spectacle. That the Dwarf r 
would open his dwelling to a mortal guest, was as im- 
probable as that any one would choose voluntarily to be 
his nocturnal visitor ; and^ under full conviction that he 
beheld a wizard holding intercourse with his familiar 
spirit, Hobbie pulled in at once his breath and his 
bridle, resolved not to incur the indignation of either 
by a hasty intrusion on their conference. They were 
probably aware of his approach, for he had not halt- 
ed for a moment before the Dwarf returned to his 
cottage ; and the taller figure who had accompanied 
him, glided round the Inclosure of the garden, and 
seemed to disappear from the eyes of the admiring 
Hpbbie. 

* Saw ever mortal the like o' that !' said Elliot ; * but 
my case is desperate ; sae, if he were Belzebub himself^ 
I'se venture down the brae on him.' 

Yet nojtwithstanding his assumed courage, he slack- 
ened his pace when, nearly upon the very spot where 
he had last seen the tall figure, he discerned, as if lurk- 

i iog among the long heather, a small black rough-look- 
ing object, like a terrier dog. ^ He has nae dog that 

i ever I heard of,' said Hobbie, * but m<:^iv^ «u ^^''\V 
iboot his band. Lord forgive nie fot ^^^V^^^vi^'^^n^^- 
^It keeps its grand, be what it Wke. V t«i *^\x^ivvA^*v^> 

f/f»dger; but whae kens what sVvapes \Vv^e\>^^^^ ^.^ 

rake to fright a body : it will maybe ^V^itVuV X^^^ ^"^^ 
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or a crocodile ivhen I come nearer. Pse e'en diive 
a stane at it, for if it change it's shape when I'm ower 
near, Tarras will never stand it, and it will be ower 
muckle to hae him and the de'ii to fight wi' baith at 
ance. 

He therefore cautiously threw a stone^at the object, 
which continued motionless. ^ I'ts nae living, after 
a'/ said Hobbie, < but the very bag o' siller he flung 
out o' the window yesterday ! and that other queer j 
lang creature has just brought it sae muckle farther on 
the way to me.' He then advanced and lifted the 
heavy fur pouch, which was quite full of gold. * Mer- 
cy on us!' said Hobbie, whose heart fluttered be- 
tween glee at the revival of his hopes and prospects in 
I\fe, and suspicion of the purpose for which this assist- 
ance was afforded him. ' Mercy on us ! it's an. awfu' 
thing to touch what has been sae lately in the claws of 
something no canny. 1 canna shake mysel loose o' the 
belief that there has been some jookery-paukery of Sa- 
^ tan's in a' this ; but ( am determined to conduct mysel 
like an honest man and a good christian , come o't what 
will. ' 

He advanced accordingly to the cottage door, and 
having knocked repeatedly without receiving any an- 
swer, be at length elevated his voice and addressed the 
inmate of the hut. ^ Elshie I Father Eishie ! I ken 
ye're within doors, and wauking, for I saw ye at the 
door-cheek, as I cam o'er the bent ; will ye come out 
and speak just a gliif to ane that has mony thanks to 
gi'e ye ? It was a' true ye tell'd me about Westburn- 
fiat ; but he's sent back Grace safe and skaithless, sae 
there^s nae ill happened yet but what may be suffered 
or sustained. Wad ye but come ouX «l %\\^ , t«\%sv , Qt liut 
sajr jre^re listening ? Aweel, since -3^ V\tvtv^ wvvw^t^ 
{?% e^OT proceed wV my ta\e. Xe %ee \ \vi!iR\i^«cv 
'fmksng it irad be a sair tb\ng on Vnv«i yonn^ lo\V,\^' 
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Grace and me, to put afT our marriage for mony years 
tHi 1 was abroad and came back again wi' some gear; 
aod tbey say folk manna take booty in the wars as they 
did lang syne, and the pay's a sma' matter ; tbiere's nae 
gathering gear on that : and then my gudedame's auld : 
and my sisters wad sit pinging at the ingle -side (or 
want o' me toniuig them about ; and Carnscliif, or the 
n^ghbourbood, or maybe your ain sell, Elshie, might 
want some good turn that Hob Elliot could do ye ; and 
it's a pity that the auld house o' the Qeughfoot should • 

£ wrecked a' thegither; Sae 1 was thinking — But de'ii 
e oie, that I should say sae,' continued he> checking 
himself, ^ if I can bring myself to ask a favour of ane 
that winna sae muckle as ware a word on me, to tell me - 
if he heanr me speaking till him.' 

< Say what thou wilt : do what thou wilt,' answered 
the Dwarf j^rom hiseabia, ^ but begone, and leave me at 

peace/ 

' Weel, wed,' replied EHiot, ^ since ye are content to 
hear me, Vse make my tale short. Since ye are sae 
Mind as to say ye are content to lend me as muckle sil- 
ler as will stock and ptenlsh the Heughfoot, I am con- 
tent, on my part, to accept the courtesy wi' mony kind 
thanks; and troth, I think it will be as safe m my bands 
as yt^urs, if ye leave K flung about in that gate for the 
first loon body to lift, forbye the risk o' bad neighbours 
that can win through steekit doors and lock>fast places, 
as I can teH to my cost. I say, since yehae sae muckle 
cmitideration for me, Pse be blythe to accept your 
kindness ; and my mother and me (she's a life-renter, 
and r am fiar o' the lands of Wideopen) would grant 
you a wadset, or an heritable bond, for the siller, and 
to pay the annual rent half yearly •, ^xvd ^\xt!As.\'3»'^ ^ 
Ifecoat to draw the bond and you Xo \ie ^^V t«R ^'^^''l^ 
if/* the writings. 
'Cat short thy jargon,' said lVie\>Hiw^N " ^^"^ 
qaacioas balihettded honesty makes \.\\ee ^ vti^^^ >^^' 
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rable plagae than the light-fingered courtier who would 
take a man's all without troubling him with either thanks, 
explanation, or apology. Hence, I say ! thou art one 
of those tame slaves whose word is as good as \ their 
bond. Keep the money, principal and interest, Until I 
demand it of thee.' 

* But,' continue!^ the pertinacious Borderer, ' we are 
a' life-like and deathlike, £lshie ; and there really 
should be some black and white on this transaction. 
Sae just make me a minute, or missive, in ony form ye 
like, and I'se write it fair ower, and subscribe it before 
famous witnesses. Only, Clshie, f wad wuss ye to put 
naething in't that may be prejudicial to my salvation ; 
for I'll hae the minister to read it ower, and it wad only 
be ^exposing yoursel to nae purpose. And now rm 
ganging' awa', for ye'll be wearied o' my cracks, and I 
am wearied wi' cracking without an answer : and I'se 
bring you a bit o' bride's-cake ane o' thae days, and 
maybe bring Grace to see you. Ye wad like to see 
Grace, man, for as dour as ye are. £h, Lord ! I wish 
he may be well, that was a sair grane ! or, maybe, be 
thought I was speaking of heavenly grace, and no of 
Grace Armstrong. Poor man, I am very doubtfn' o* 
his condition ; but I am sure he is as kind to me as if I 
were hisson^and a queer-looking father I w6d hae had, 
If that had been e'en sae.' 

Hobbie now relieved his benefactor of his presence, 
and rode blythely home to' display his treasure, and 
consult upon the means of repairing the damage whicli 
his fortune had sustained through the aggression of 
the Red Reiver of Wesfburnflat. 
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. CHAPTlSR X. 

Three ruffians leiaed me veater moro, 

Alas ! a maiden most forlorn ; ^ , 

Thiy chraked my cries with wicked imght, 

And boand me on a palfrey white ; 

As sure as Heaven shall pity me, 

J cannot tell what men they be 

Chmstaislu. 

The course of our story must here revert alitttleyto 
detail ihe circumstances which had placed miss Yere 
io the unpleasant situation from which she was unex- 
pectedly, and indeed unintentionally, liberated, by the 
appearance of Earnscliff and Elliot, with their friends 
and followers, before the to«»er of Westburnflat. 

Od the morning preceding the night in which Bob- 
bie's bou^e.was plundered and burnt, miss Vere was 
requested by her father to accompany him in a walk 
through a distant part of the romantic grounds, which 
lay around his castle of Elliesiaw. ' To hear was to 
obey,' in the true style of oriental despotism; but 
Isabella trembled in silence while she followed her 
iiatfaer through rough paths, now winding by the side of 
river, DOW ascending the clifis which serve for its banks. 
A siogle servant, selected perhaps for his stupidity, was 
the oaly person who attended them. From her father's 
silence, Isabella little doubted that he bad chosen this 
diataot and sequestered, scene to resume the argument 
which they had so frequently maintained upon the 
subject of sir Frederick's addresses, and that he was 
meditating in what manner he should most effectually 
impress upon her the necessity of receivm^Uvvsv^^Vi^"^ 
suitor. But her fears seemed for some Vvnve Xo \i^ 
unfouaded. The only sentences ^\ucVi \vw ^^^^^ 
from time to time addressed to her, tes^«cU^<«^^^^^^^ 
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. ties "of the romantic landscape through whic 
strolled, and which varied its features at evei 
To these observations, although they seemed h 
from a heart occupied by more gloomy as well { 
important cares, Isabella endeavoured to vlusv 
manner as free and unconstrained as it was | 
for her to assume, amid the involuntary apprefa 
which crowded upon her imagination. 

Sustaining, with mutual difficulty, a desultc 
versation, they at length gained the centre of 
wood, composed of Jarge old oaks, intermingl 
birches, mountain ashies, hazel, holfy, and ft va 
underwood. The boughs of the tall trees itte 
ly above, atid the underwood filled up each ink 
tween their trunks below. The spot on wW 
fitood was father more open ; still, hoWblrer,etBfte 
under the natural arcade of Yiall trees, and di 
on the sides fbr a space around Ifjr a gretat an 
growth of cbpse-wwod and bushes. 

* Aud here,^Isabella,^ said Mr. Vere, as h6 
the conversation, so of ten resumed, so often tJ 
'here I would erect an altar to Priendship.* 

*To Friendship, sir!' said miss Vere, *aml 
this gtobtiiy and sequestered sjiot, tathef -tli 
where V 

• d, the propriety of the latere is easily vitit 
replied her fother with a stieer. * Yoti know, mi 
(for ybii, 1 aid well aware, are a leatned ybiin 
ybu know that the Romans welne not^a^^fied i 
bodying, for the purpose of worship, c^<^h osd 
ty and moral view to whith they could give 
but they, moreover, Worshipped the same unt 
r^rfetyof titles and attHbutes which could gi 

tlact shade, or individual tiharacteT, \<i \fete 
guesfioo. I^btr, for exatnplc, «h^ f^ft^neL^Yvt^ 
^ ^t^Tupfe should be hfei-e ded\«itc^,\^ i^^^ 
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Ffieiidslup) which abhora and despises duplicity, art, 
and disguise ; but Female Friendship, which consists 
in tittle else than a mutual disposition on the part of 
the friencfo, as they call themselves, to abet each other 
in obscttre fraud and petty intrigue/ ^ 

^ You are severe, sir,' said miss Vere. 

^ Only just,' said her father; ' an humble copier I aov 
from nature,, with the advantage of contemplation two 
soeb excellent studies as Lucy Jtderton and yourself.' 

^ If 1 have been unfortunate edough to offend, sir, S 
can conscientiously excuse miss llderton from bein§ 
either my counsellor or confidante.' . 

* Indeed ! how came you, then,' said Mr. Yere^ 
' by the flippancy of speech^ and pertness of argu- 
ment, by which you have disgusted sir Frederick, and 
given me of ta»te such deep offence V 

^ If my manner has been so unfortunate as to dis^ 
please yoo, sir, it is impossible for me to apologise too 
deeply, or too sincerely ; but 1 cannot confess the same' 
eonintton for having answered sir Frederick flippantly 
when he pressed me rudely. Since he forgot I was 
a lady, it was time to show him that 1 am at least, a 
iromani^ 

^ Reserve then your pertness for those who press 
yo« on the topic, Isabella,' said her father coldly ; 
* fop my part, I am weary of the subject, anid will 
■ever speak upon it again.' 

* God bless you, my dear f%lher,' said Isabella, seiz*" 
ing' his reluctant hand; Mheie is nothing you can im* 
pose on me, save the task of listening tp this man's 
persecution, that I will call, or think, a hardship.' 

* You are very obliging, niiss Vere, when ii happens 

to suit you to be dutit'ul,' said her \xtite\e;xCC\Tv^V%:^«tn 

krciog bmself at the same time ttota \X^^ ^^^o:^^"^^ 

gtiaspof her hand ; < but hence for^«ir4^^^^^A '^^ 
Vol.!. ^ 
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save myself the trooble of offering you unpleasant ad« 
Vice on any topic. You must look to yourself.' 

At this moment four ruffians rushed upon them. Mr« 
Vere and his servant drew their hangers, which it was 
the fashion of the time to wear, and attempted to de^ 
fend themselves and protect Isabella. But while each 
of them was engaged by an antagonist, she was forced 
into the thicket by the two remaining villains, who 
placed her and themselves on horses, which stoodkeady 
* behind the copse- wood. They mounted at the same time, 
and placing her between them, set off at a round gal- 
lop, holding the reins of her horse on each side. By 
maoy an obscure and winding path, over dale and ^own, 
through moss and moor, she was conveyed to the 
tower of Westburnflat, where she remained strictly 
watched, but not otherwise ill treated, under the guar- 
dianship of the old woman, to whose son that retreat 
belonged. No entreaties could prevail upon the hag 
to give miss Vere any information on the object of hier 
being carried forcibly off and confined in this secluded 
place. The arrival of Earnscliff, with a strong party 
of horsemen before the tower, alarmed the robber. As 
be had already directed Grace Armstrong to be restor- 
ed to her friends, it did not occur to him that this un- 
welcome visit was on her account ; and seeing at the 
bead-of the party, £arn«<cliff. whose attachment to miss 
Vere was whispered in the country, he doubted not. 
that her liberation was^the sole object of the attack 
upon his fastness. The dread of personal consequent 
ces compelled him to deliver up his prisoner in the man- 
ner we have already narrated* 

At the moment the tramp of the horses was heard 
which carried off the daughter of EUiesIaw, her father 
JblJ to ibe ground f and his servant, a stout ybung fellow, 
•r6«? ^as gaia'mg ground on the ruffian V\\5a ^VioxaV^ 
^Md been engaged, left the combat \o t^oisit x,o\vv% w»&- 
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ter's assistance, little doubting that he had received 
a mortal wound. Both the villains immediately desist- 
ed from farther combat, and retreating into the thicket| 
mounted their horses, and went off at full speed after 
their companions. Mean time, Dixon had the satisfac* 
tionto find Mr. Vere, not only alive but unwounded. 
He bad over- reached himself, and stumbled, it seemed, 
over the root of a tree in making too eager a blow 
at his antagonist. The despair he felt at his daugh- 
tef's disappearance, was, in Dixon's phrase, such as 
would have melted the heart of a whinstane, and he 
was so much exhausted by his feelings, and the vain 
researches. which he made to discover the track of the 
ravishers, that a considerable time elapsed' ere he 
reached home, and communicated the alarm to his do- 
mestics. 

All his conduct and gestures were those of a despe- 
rate man. 

' Speak not to me, sir Frederick,' he said impalieat- 
Ij f * you are no father ; she was my child, an ungrate- 
ful one, I fear, but still my child, my only child. Where 
is miss Ilderton ? she must know something of this. 
It corresponds with what 1 was informed of her schemes. 
Go, Dixon, call Ratcliffe here. Let hinoi come without 
a minutt^'s delay. 

The person he had named at this moment entered 
the room. 

* I say, Dixon,' continued Mr. Vere in an altered, 
tone, * let Mr. Ratcliffe know,'I beg the favour of his 
company on particular business. Ah ! my dear sir,' 
he continued; as if noticing him for the first time, * you 
are the very man whose advice can be of the utmost 
service w this cruel extremity.' 
' What has happened, Mr. Vere,to^\scomv«^^'^^v^'^'' 
said Mr. Ratcliffe gravely ; and wW\\e xVi^ W\t^ ^"^ "^^ 
nesJaw detail^ to him, with the moat amm^V^«^^f^ 
^ grief aad wdtgn^Uon, the singular ^AN^tiXvae oV ^ 
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iQorniiig, we will take the opportunity to inform our 
readers of the relative circumstances in which these 
gentlemen stood to each other. 

In early youth Mr. Vere of Ellieslaw had been re- 
markable tor a career of dissipation, which, in advan- 
cied life, he had exchanged for the no le«s destructive 
career of dark and turbulent ambition. In both cases, 
he had gratified the predominant passion without respect 
to the diminution of his private fortune, althouf^h, where 
such inducements were wanting, he was deemed close, 
avaricious, and grasping His afiHirs b^ ing much em« 
barrassed by his eai lier extravat/ance, he went to Cng* 
land, where he was understood to have formed a very 
advantageous matrimonial connexion. He was many 
years absent from his family estate. Suddenly and 
unexpectedly he returned a widower, bringing witU 
him his daughter, then a girl of about ten years old. 
From this moment his expense seemed unbounded io 
the eyes of the simple inhabitants of his native moun- 
tains. It was supposed he must necessarily have 
splunged himself deeply in debt. Yet he continued ta 
live in the same lavish expense, until some months be^ 
fore the commencement o( our narrative, when the 
public opinion of his embarrassed circumstances was 
confirmed, by the residence of Mr. Ratclifie at EUies- 
{aw castle, who, b^ the tacit consent, though obviously 
to the j2^reat displeasure, of the lord of the mansion, 
' seemed from the moment of his arrival, to assume and 
exercise a predominant and unaccount^^ble influence ia 
the management of his private affairs. 

Mr. RatclifTe was a grave, steady, resented man, ia 

an advanced period of life. To those with whom he 

J^ad occasion to speak upon but^iness, he appeared un* 

eommanly well rersed in all its forma. 'WxVVi oi^^t%V^ 

^^/<i^y/ti/ecowmunication ; but in any caLWi«\vnX^^t^>w««t^ 

^''f^^^ersatha, </rspIayed the power* o< an «lcC\n^«sA. 

«/ ^oJbrmed mimd. For aometvme beiot* t%\km%«^ 
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hh final residence at the castle, he had been an occa- 
sional yisitor there, and was at such times treated by 
Mr. Vere (contrary to his general practice towards 
those who were inferior to. him in rank) with marked 
attenth>n, and even deference. Yet his arriyal always 
appeared to be an embarrassment to his host, and his 
departure a relief, so that, when he became a constant 
inmate of the family, it was impossible not to observe 
iBjdications of the displeasure with which Mr Vere re- 
garded his presence. Indeed, their intercourse formed 
a singular mixture of confidence and constraint. Mr. 
Vere's most important affairs were regulated by Mr* 
' Ratclifie ; and although he was none of those indulgent 
men of fortune, who, too indolent to manage their own 
business, are glad to devolve it upon another, yet, in 
many instances, he was observed to give up his own 
opinion, and submit to the ^contradictions which Mr. 
RatciifH' did not hesitate distinctly to express. 

Nothing seemed to vex Mr Vere more than when 
strangers indicat<'d any observations of the state of 
tatel age under which he appeared to labour. When 
It was noticed by sir Frederick, or any of his intimates^ 
be sometimes repelled their remarks haughtily and in- 
dignantly, and sometimes endeavoured to evade them, 
by saying, with a forced laugh, 'That Ratclifie knew 
bis'own importance, but^that he wKS the most hoaest 
and skilful fellow in the world ; and that it would be . 
impossible for him to manage his English afiairs with-* 
out his advice and assistance.' Such was the person 
who entered the room at the moment Mr. Vere was 
sottiinomng him to his presence, and who now heard 
with surprise, mingled with obvious incredulity^ the 
hsBty oBrrmtive of what had befaWeti uvv«&N «t^* 
Her father concluded, addressing i\t ^te^^Tvc)*.^ «i\ 
the other geatlemen, who stood ayouw^ Vkv ^^vso^ 
nient^^Aod now, my friends, you s^eWe tcio^v^^^ 

K 2 
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py father iq Scotland. l>«Qd bm your assistttpoe* gtn* 

tleroen-^give me yoor advice, Mr. RatcUfie. I am in* 

^pable of acting, ojr thinkings under the unexpected 

vialence of such a blow.' 

* fLet us take our horses, call our attendants, and 

scQur the country in pursuit of the villains,' said sir 

Frederick. 

' Is there oq one whom you can suspect,' said Rat- 
cliffe, gravely, ^ of baviogsome motive for thisstraag^ 
crime ? These are uot the days of romance, when la- 
dies are. carried off merely for their beauty.' * 

' Ifear,' said Mr Vere^ < I can too well account far 
this strange incident. Read this letter, which wmb 
Lucy llderton thought fit to address from my house oi 
EUieslaw.to young Mr Earnsciiff, whom, of all men, I 
have a hereditary right to call my enemy. You see 
she writes to bim as the confidant of a passion which 
he has the assurance to entertain for my daughusr^ 
teUs him she serves his cause with. her friend very ar- 
dently, but that he has a friend in the garrison wb^ 
serves bim yet more effectually. Look particularly Bt 
thf penciled passages, Mr. Ratcliffe, where this med* 
dling girl recominends bold measures, with ati assur- 
ance that his suit would be successful any where be- 
yond the bounds of the barony of Cllieslaw.' 

< And you argue, from this romantic letter ofia very 
romantic youn^^ lady, Mr. Vere,' said Ratrlifi-, Mbftt 
young Earnsciiff has carried off your daughter, andeov- 
mitted a very great and criminal act of violence, oft 
no better ^dvice and assurance than that of miss Lucy 
llderton.' 

< Hliat else can I think ?' said Rllieslaw. 

^ HTiat else can you think V said &\t ¥tedatvlL \ ^or 
trAo ehe C€uild have any motive for comn)\X^va% %^w^^ ^ 

' fVere ihst the best mo^c of t»i^%^^ tP"^^' * 



Mr. Rateliffe, calmly, * tbere might easily be pointed 
oot persons to whom Such actions are more congenial^ 
and who have al90 sufficient motives of instigation. 
Supposing it were judged advisable to remove miss 
V«re to some place in which constraint might be exer- 
cised upon her inclinations to a degree which cannot at 
present be attempted under the roof of Eliieslaw-Cas- 
Ike: What says sir Frederick Langley to that suppo« 
tition ?' 

* 1 say,' returned Sir Frederick, ^ that although Mr. 
Vere may choose to endure in Mr. RatcllfFe freedoms 
totally inconsistent with his situation in life, I will not 
permit such license of inuendo, by word or look, to be 
extended to me, with impunity.' 

^ An^ I say,' said young Mareschal of Mareschal- 
Wells, who was also a guest at the castle, that you are 
aH«tark-mad to be standing wrangling here, instead of 
going in pursuit of the ruffians/ 

^ I haveordered off the domestics already in the track 
most likely to overtake them,^ said Mr. Vere ; * If you 
Wiill favour me with your company, we will follow them 
and assist their search.' 

The etili^rts of the party were totally unsuccessful, 
probably because Ellieslaw directed the pursuit to pro^ 
<5eed in the direction of Earnsdiff- Tower, under the 
supposition that the owner would prove to be the au- 
thor of the violence, so thai they followed a Hirectiori 
dtaqnetrically opposite to that in which the ruffians had 
surtually proceeded, in the evening they returned, 
harassed and out of spirits. But other guests had, in 
the meanwhile, arrived at the castle ; and, after the re- 
cent loss sustained by the owner had beea ^^xx^\]^^^ 
wondered at, and lamented, the reco\WA\oTv^^ Vv.^"^-* 
^F the preset, drowned in llie^\^o»^\Qtv cA^iftw^"^ 
Jiiicai iatrigues, of which the cm\s afid %TkiJtf«A«»^^^' 
^omemmify^cpBeted. 
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Several of the gentlemen i^ho took part in this divan 
were catholics, and all of t tem stanch Jacobites, whose 
kopes were at present at the highest pitch, as an inva- 
sion, in fa^ur of the Pretender, was daily expected 
from France, which Scotland, between the defenceless 
state of its garrisons and fortified places, and the gen- 
eral disaffection of the inhabitants, was rather prepared 
to welcome than to resist. Ratcliffp, who neither sought 
te assist at their consultations on this subject, nor was 
invited to do so, bad, in the meanwhile, retired to his 
own apartment. Miss ilderton was sequestered from 
society in a Sort of honourable confinement, ' until/ 
said Mr. Vere, * she should be safely conveyed home 
to her father's house,* an opportunity for which occur-> 
red on the following day. 

The domestics cuuld not help thinking it remarkable 
bow soon the loss of miss Vere, and the strange man- 
ner in which it had happened, seemed to be forgotten 
by the other guests at the castle They knew not, that 
those the most intere>ted in her fate were wellncquaint" 
ed ^with the cause of her being carried ofi'y^and the place 
of her retreat ; and that the others, in the anxious and 
doubtful moments which preceded the breaking forth 
of a Conspiracy, were little accessible to any feelings 
but what arose immediately out ol their own machina- 
tions. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Some one way, soio^ another — Do you JmoT 
Where we may apfFehend her ? 

^W researches after mm Vete w«% ^ILot Vft<i %ii^ifc 
^^ appearances , perhaps) resanieA 'w tVi^ ««^^«^vii% 
V> ^ith siViiiar bad success, anAtSa^i^tt^ v»«ft^«^ 
^"'^ towards JEilieslaw in the evemxig. 
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^ it is singular,' said M aresohal to Ratclifiei ^ that 
four horsemen and a female prisoner should have pass- 
ed through the country^ without leaving the slighlest 
trace of their passage. One would think they had 
traversed the air, or sunk through the jsrround.' 

< Men may often/ answered Ratclifie, < arrive at a 
knowledge of that which is, from discovering that which 
is not. We have now scoured every road, path*, and 
Irack, leading from the castle, in all the variouk points of 
the compass, saving only that intricate and difficult 
pass which leads southward down the Westburn, and 
through the morasses.' 

' And why have we not examined that ?' said Mares* 
chaL 

^ O, Mr. Vere can best answer that question,' repli** 
ed his companion, drily. 

* Then 1 will ask it instantly/ said Mareschal ; and, 
addressiiifi^ Mr. Vere, * 1 am informed, sii, there is a 
path we have not examined, leading by We^tbornflat.' 

* O,' said sir Frederick, laughing, ' we know the own- 
er of Westburi^at well — a wild tad, that knows little 
difference between his neighbour's goods and his own ; 
but, wi4bal, very honest to his principles. He would 
disturb nothing beloriging to CUieslaw.' 

' Besides,' said Mr. Vere, smiling mysteriously, ' he 
had other tow on his distaff last night. Have you not 
heard young Elliot of the Heughfoot has had his house 
burnt, and his cattle driven away, because he refused 
to give up his arms to some honest men that think of 
starting for the king ?' 

The company sn iled upon each other, as at hearing 
of an exploit M-hich favoured their own views. 

*yel^ nevertheless^^ resumed ^«ire%c\i«^^ <'\^v^ 
we ought to ride on this direcl\ou «\*o, o\V«^^^^ '^^ 
BbaU certUMjy be blamed for uut neaYx^wc^' 
Ao ix?a«oiia5ie objection couW b^ o«feT«d.Vo^iX^%^ 
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posal, and the party turned their horses' beads towards 
Westburnflat. 

They had not proceeded very far in that dire€tion, ' 
when the trampling of horses was beard, and a small 
body of riders were perceived advancing to meet them. 

' The(>e comes EarnsrlifT.' said Mareschal. ' 1 know 
his bright bay with the star in his front.' 

^ And there is my daughter along with him/ exclai- 
med Vere, furiously. ' Who shall call my suspicions j 
false or injurious now? Gentlemen — friends, lend me 
the assistance, of your swords fof the recovery of my i 
child.' 

He unsheathed his weapon, and was imitated by sir 
Frederick and several of the party, who prepared to 
charge those that were advancing towards them. But 
.the greater part hesitated. 

* They come to us in all peace and security,' said 
Mareschal- Wei Is; ' let us first hear what account they 
give us of this mysterious affair. If miss Verehas^iis- 
tained the slightest insult or injury from EarQscliff, I 
will be the first to revenge her ! but let us hear what 
they say/ 

' * You do me wrong by your suspicion^, Mareschal/ 
_ continued Vere ; * you are the last I would have expec- 
ted to hear express them.' 

* You injure yourself, Ellieslaw, by your violence, 
though the cause may excuse it.' 

He then advanced a little before the test, and called 
out, with a loud voice, — * Stand, Mr. Earnscliff, or do 
you and miss Vere advance alone to meet us. You 
are charged with having carried that lady off from her 
Other's house, and we are here in arms to shed our 
jbesi blood for her recovery, aud for bcm^n^to justice 
tdose who have in/uretd her.' 

^And who would do that more m\V\ti%\>j ^^ViI^'^t* 
"^^reschal ?' said Earnscliff, hausVM\\:?>— ^^^^^^ ^^^ 
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liad the satisfaction this morning to liberate her from 
the dungeon in which I found her confined , and who 
am now escorting her back to the castle of Ellieslaw ?' 

* Is this so, miss Vere ?' said Mareschal. 

* It is/ answered Isabella, eagerly, — ' it is so ; ior 
Heaven's sake, sheathe }our swoids. I will swear by 
all that is sacred, that I was carried off by ruffians, 
whose persons atid object were alike unknown to me^ 
and am now restored to freedom by means of this gen- 
tleman's gallant interference.' 

* By whom, and wherefore, could this have been 
done?' pursued Mareschal — ^ Had you no knowledge 
of the place to which you were conveyed ? — EarnsclifT, 
where did you find this lady ?' \^ 

But ere either question could be answered, Ellies- 
law advanced, and, returning his sword to the scab- 
bard, cut sh6rt the conference. 

* When I know,' he said, * exactly how much I owe 
fo Mr. Earnscliff. he may rely on suitable acknowledg- ' 
ments ; mean time,' taking the bridle of miss Vere's 
horse, ^ thus ffkr I thank him for replacing my daugh- 
ter in the power of her natural guardian.' 

A sullen bend of the head was returned by EarnsclifT 
with equal haughtiness ; and Ellieslaw, turning back 
with his daughter upon the road to his own house, ap- 
peared engaged witn her in a conference so earnest, 
that the rest of the company judged it improper to in- 
trude by approaching them too nearly. In the mean 
time, Earnscliff, as be took leave of the other gentle- 
men belonging to EUieslaw*s party, said aloud, ' Al- 
though I am unconscious of any circumstance in my 
conduct that can authorize such a sus|)icion, 1 cannot 
but observe, that Mr. Vere seems tobe\\^Ne\Vv^vV\>aM^ 
had some haad in the atrocious \\o\etic.e ^\\\0^ ^"^^ 
beea offered to his daughter. I tec\u^%\ ^o\x,%^-^^^" 
nen, to take notice of my explicit dcTv\^\ ^l «^ ^"^"^^"^ 
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• dishonourable; and that, altboagh T can pardon 

fee bewildering feelings of a father in sucb a moment, 

4t, if any other gentleman,* (he looked hard at sir 

rederick Langley,} ^ thinks my word and that of miss 

ere, with the evidence of my friends who accompany 

e, too slight for my exculpation, I will be happy-— 

(most happy — to repel the charge as becomes a man 

yWbo counts his honour dearer than his life.' 

i < And I'll be his second,' said Simon of Hackbum^ 

,^ and take up ony twa o' ye, gentle or semple, laird or 

i loon, it's a' ane to Simon.' 

,■ * W^ho is tfiat rough looking fellow?' said sir Frede- 
rick Laniifley, ^ and what has he to do with the quar- 
rels of gentlemen ?' 

< I'se be a lad frae the Hie Te'iot,' said Simon, 
* and Tse quarrel \vi' ony body 1 like, except the kiag, 
or the laird' 1 live under.' 

< Come,^ said Mareschal, ' let us have no brawls. 
Mr. Earnscliff, although we do not think alike in some 

, things, I trust we may be opponents, e?en enemies, if 
fortune will have it so, without losing our respect for 
birth, fair play, and ea< h other I believe you as io< 
nocent of this matter as i am myself ; and I will pledge [ 
myself that my cousin, CItieslaw, so soon as the pei 
plexity attending these sudden events has left his jnd| 
ment to its free exercise, shall handsomely acknowledju,. 
'^^ the very important service you have this day renders 
bim.' I 

*• To have served yonr cousin h a sufficient rewa|[ 
in itself — Good evening, gentlemen,' continued Ban' 
cliff, ' I see modt of your party are already on 
way to Ellieslaw.' 
TTbea aaluting Mareschal with coortesy, and 
. rest of the party w\ib indifference, l&&n»c\\^ 
^is borse and rode towards the Heu^Yito^iX., xo 
^^asares with Hoblne Elliot im «atV\iftt 
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afier his bride, of whose restoration to her friends he 
was still ignorant. 

^ There he li^oes/ said Mareschal, ' he is a fine, gal- 
lant young fellow, upon my soul, and yet I should 
like well to have a thrust with him on the green tarf. 
I was reckoned at college nearly his equal with the ^ 
foils, and 1 should like to try him at sharps ' 

* In my opinion,' answered Sir Frederiek Langley, 
' we have done very ill in suifering him, and those 
men who are with him, to go off without taking 
away their arms ; for the wbigs are very likely to 
draw to a head under such a young fellow as that.' 

* For shame, Sir Frederick,' exclaimed Marescha! ; 
* do you think that Eilieslaw could^ in honour, consent 
to any violence being offered to Earnscliff, when he 
entered his bounds only to bring back his daughter 1 
or, if he were to be of your opinion, do you think 
that I, add the rest of these gentlemen, would dis- 
grace ourselves by assisting in -such a transaction ? 
No, no, fair play and auid Scotland for ever. When 
the sword is drawn, I will be as ready to use it as 
any man ; but while it is in the sheath, let us behave 
like gentlemen and neighbours.' 

Soon after this colloquy they reached the castle, 
when Eilieslaw, who had been arrived a few minutes 
before, met them in the court-yard. 

. * How is miss Vere ? and have you learned the 
cause of her being carried off?' asked Mareschal 
hastily. 

* She is retired to her apartment greatly fatigued, 
and I oAnnot exfiect much light upon her adventure 
till her spirits are somewhat recruited,' replied her 
father. ' She and I were not \he W%& QWCvs^^\»^^'^-k 
MareBchal, and to my other tnei\^%>^ Iw Vlsvw Nax^^^^^ 

qairles. But I must suppreBB tt\e l?iV\k^t*'feVi^^^^^^ 

' ?*'^e to give myself up la ihow o^ l\ie Y^VtvoX* 
Vol. L *^ t 
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know this is the day fixed for our final decision : time 
passes : our friends are arriving, and I have opened 
house, not only for the gentry, but for the under-spur^ 
leathers whom we must necessarily employ. We 
have, therefore', little time to prepare to meet them : 
look over these lists, Marehie, (an abbreviation by 
which Ma^eschal- Wells was known among tiis friends.) 
Do you, sir Frederick, read these lines from Lothian 
and the west ; all is ripe for the sickle, and we have 
but to summon out the reapers ' v 

* With all my heart,' said Mareschal ; ' the more 
mischief the better sport.' 

Sir Frederick looked grave and disconcerted." 

' Walk aside with me, my good friend,! said Ellies- 
law to the sombre baronet, * 1 have something for 
your private ear with which i know you will be 
gratified.' 

They walked into the house, leaving Ratcliffe and 
^ Mareschal standing together in the court. ' 

' And so,' said the former to the latter, * the gentle- 
men of your political persuasion think the downfal of 
this government so certain, that they disdain even to 
throw a decent disguise- over the machinations of 
their party V 

* Faith, Mr. Ratt-liffe,' answered IMareschatf * the ac- 
tions and sentiments of your friends may require to be 
veiled, but I am better pleased that* ours cango bare- 
faced.' 

' And is it possible,' continued Ratcliffe, ' that you, 

who, notwithstanding your thoughtlessness and heat 

of temper — I beg pardon, Mr. Mareschal, I am a plain 

man — that you, who, notwithstanding these constitu- 

.tional defects, possess natural good sense apd. acquir- 

^i/ InformatioDf should be infatuated enough to em- 

^roi7 yourselt in such desperate proteetfm^^'X "^ONf 
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does ybm head feel when you are engaged in these 
dangerous conferences V 

,* Not quite so secure on my shoulders/ answered 
Mareschal, ' as if 1 were talking of hunting and hawk- 
ing. I am not of so indifferent a mould as my cousin 
ElOeslaw^ who speaks treason as if it were child's 
nursery rhymes, and loses and recovers that sweet 
girl, his daughter, with a good deal less emotion on 
both occasions, than would have effected me had I 
lost and recovered a s;rey hound puppy. My temper 
is not quite so inflexible, nor my hate against govern- 
inent so inveterate, as to blind me to the full danger 
of the attempt.' 

^ Then wlfy involve yourself in it?' said Ratcliffe. 

*Why, 1 love this ppor exiled king with all my 
heart; and my father was an old Gilliecrankie man, , 
and I long to see some amends on the courtiers that 
have bought and sold old Scotland, whose crown has 
been so long independent.' 

^ And for the sake of these shadoWs,' said his mon- 
itor, ' you are going to involve your country in war, 
and yourself in trouble. 

' /involve? No! — but, trouble for trouble, I had 
rather it came to-morrow than a month hence, 
Come, I know it will ; and, as our country folks 
say, better soon than syne, it will never find me 
younger ; i\nd, as for hanging, as sir John Falstaff 
says, I can become a gallows as well as another. You 
know the end of the old ballad ; 

* Sap dauiitonly, sae wantooly, 

Sae rantingly gaed be. 
He playM a sprinSf and danced a twsd^ 
Beaedh the gallowB tree J* 

'Mr. Mareachal, I am sorvy for yoxij «Ki!^\vv3. ^^^^'^ 
adviaet. 

'Jam obliged to you, Mr. Ratc\vSe-,\iVx\.\^^^^^ 
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have you judge of our enterprise by my way of vindi- 
cating it; there are wiser heads than mine at the 
work.' 

* Wiser heads than yours may lay as low,' said Rat- 
cliffe, in a warning tone. 

' Perhaps so ; but no lighter heart shall ; and, to pre- 
vent its being made heavier by your remonstrances, 
I will bid you adieu, Mr. Ratclifife, till dinner time, 
when you shall see that my apprehensions have not 
spoiled my appetite/ 



CHAPTER XIV. 

To face tlic garment of »ehellioB 
With sooae fineoloor, that r> ay please the eye 
Of fickle chaDgelings, and poor diKContents, 
Which gape aiid ruhthe eibow at the oewa 
Of burly-txirly inoovatioD. 

Hbnrt thh Fourth, part ii. 

There had been great prep/trations at Ejljieslaw- 
Castle for the entertainment of this important ^y, 
when not only the gentlemen of note in the neigli- 
bourhood, attached to the Jacobite interest, were ex- 
pected to rendezvous, but also many (subordinate mal- 
contents, whom difficulty of circumstances, love pf 
change, re$»entment against England, or any of the 
Aunierous causes which inflamed men'? passi<»DB at 
the time, rendered apt to join in perilous enterprise. 
The men of rank and substance were not many in 
number, for almost all the large proprietors stood ^ 
aloof, and most of the smaller gentry and yeomanry 
nrere of the Presbyterian persuasion, and, therefore, 
^otrerer displeased with the Umou, \M\vi\VVva%Vo ^^- 
S'^S^ in a Jacobite condpiraey . BuV \Vvet« ^ex^ w^taa 
r-eiiZ/e/tieiio/ property, who, eWUet ttom %^t\^ v^wiv 
^^ ^^M reiigiou» motived, ot sYiaAn^ ^^^ Mv>iXSa$wa 
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views of Ellieelaw, had given countenance to his 
scheme ; and there were also, some fiery yonng men, 
like Mareschal, desirous of sifrnalizing themselves, by 
engaging in a dangerous enterprise, by which ^ey 
hoped to vindicate the independence of their country. 
The other members of the party were persons of in- 
ferior rank and desperate fortunes, who were now 
ready to rise in that part of the country, as they did 
afterwards in the year 1715, under Forster and Der^ 
wentwater, when a troop, commanded, by a Border 
gentleman, named Douglas, consisted almost entirely 
of freebooters, among whom the notorious Luok-in-a 
bag,,as he was called, held a diBtioguished command. 
We think it necessary to mention these particulars, 
agplicable solely to the province in which our scene 
lies, because, unquestionably, the Jacobite party, in 
the other parts of the kingdom, consisted of much 
more formidable, as well as much more respectable, 
materials. , ,. ' 

One long table extended itself down the ample hall 
of Ellieslaw Castle, which was still left much in the 
state in which it had been one hundred years before, 
stretching, that is, in gloomy length, through 'the* 
whole side of the castle^ vaulted with ribbed arches of 
freestone, the groins of which sprung from projecting 
figures, which, carved into ail the wild forms that the 
. fantastic imagination of a Gothic architect could de- 
Tise^ grinned, frowned, and gnashed their tusks at the 
assembly below. Long, narrow windows lighted the 
banqueting- room on both sides, filled up with stained 
glass, through which the sun emitted a dusky and dis- 
eoloured light. A banner, whieh UftA\\\ow «s«n^^\s^ 
bare been taken from the Eii^\\^\\ ^V >Jsv% \wkN5^A ^ 
Sark, wared over the chair Vn vi\\\c\\ ^Vftfc^«^ "^"^ 
d^,aB if to iotame the cowae^e ol V\i«^ ^^^"^"^^j! 
jnwding tbem of ancient victOTie^ o^ex V\ve« ^^ 
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l»our9. He fainiBelf, a portly figure, jdreseed upon this nc- 
easion with uncommon care, and with features, which, 
though q£ a stern and sinister expression, might well be, 
termed' handsome, looked the old feudal baron ex- 
tremely well. Sir Frederick Lansley was placed on his 
right hand, and Mr Mareschctl of Marrschal-\^ ells, upon 
his left. Some gentlemen of consideration, with their 
Bons, brothers, and nephews, oeru|>ied the upper end 
of the table, and among these, Mr RHtcliffe bad hb 
place. Beneath the saltcellar (a massive piece of 
plate which occupied the midst of the table) sate the 
sine nomine turba, men whose Tanily was gratific d by 
occupying even this subordinate space at the social 
board, while the distinction observed in ranking them 
was a salvo to the pride of their superiors. That the 
lowerhouse was not very select must be admitted, 
since Willie of Westburnflat was one of the party. 
The unabashed audacity of (his fellow, in daring to 
present himself in the house of a gentk man, to whom 
he had just offered so flagrant an insult, can only be 
accounted for by supposing him ^conscious that hia 
ahare in carrying off miss Vere was a secret^ safe in 
her possession and that of her father. 

Before this numerous and misceilaneoufl party was 
placed at dinner, consisting, not indeed of the delicaeiea , 
of the season, as the newspapers express it. but of vi- 
ands, ample, solid, and sumptuous, under which the 
▼ery board groaned But the mirth' was not in propor- 
tion to the gfiod cheer. The lower end of the table was, 
for some time, chilled bv consttaint and respect uf>on 
finding themselves members of so au^usi an assembly, 
snd $bo9e who were placet) around it had those feel- 
iagg.ofmwe with which P. P , cVerk o? \V\e v^t\t\\^^««^ 
^crihps hitna^f oppressed, when he fit%\ xv^Vi^xe^ ^Bhfe 
PSMlm Ja presence of those peTSOO* o^ >qa^ yioti*o\^, 
*^ ^ise Mr. Jiialice Freeman, the good \%d^ 5wJ^^^ 
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9a4 the great sir Thonia3 Trub^y. This cerelnotiious 
fro3t, hawever, seon gave wray before the incehitives 
to vaerriment, which were liberally supplied s^nd as lib- 
erally consumed by the guests of the lower descrip- 
4i(/n- They became talkative, loud, and even claoio- 
j0ns in their mtrtb^ 

But it jv^s not in the power of wine or brandy to el- 
evate the spirits of (hose who hdd the higher places of 
,lbe b^i^Met. They experienced the chilling revulsion 
of spirits, which often takes place when men are call- , 
ed upon tp take a desperate resolution, after having 
placed . themselves in circum^tafices wher« it is alike 
cLifdcult to advance or to recede. The precipice, look- 
ed deeper and moje dangerous as they apprpached to 
tJbe brink, and each waited with an inward sensation 
of awe, expecting which of his confederates would set 
the example by plunging himself down- This inward 
sensation of fear apd reluctance acted differently, accofr- 
ding. to the various habits and characters of the com- 
pany. One looked grave, one looked si|ly, one gazed 
with apprehension on the empty seats of the higher end 
of the table, designed for me<iibers of the conspiracy, 
whose prudence had prevailed over their political zesd, 
and wBo had absented themselves from their consul- 
tations at this critical period, and some seemed to l>e 
reckoning up in their minds the comparative rank and 
prospects of those who were present and absent. Sir 
Frederick Langley was absent, moody, and discontent- 
ed. EUieslaw hinjself made such forced efforts tp raise 
the spirits of the company as f)lainly marked the flag^ 
ging of his own Ratciiffe watched the scene with the 
composure of a vigilant but umnlt^t^^X^^ ^^oa\^\l« 
Mareschal alone, true to the lV\pugV\v\e%% nxn^cvVj qS.>«v^ 
character, ate and drank, \augVied ^t\^ \€»\r:^^ ^^ 

seemed even to find arausemeutmxVkCi eitsi\i^xT^*«^^ 

of the company. 



A our noWe courage J«^ ^.^ 

; «rxpct one-Vialt oi ^» amount 

,-.»' exclaimed »»"! I 
^■- ^!lhefoUm•• 
,My«edo«»eatod«t ..pare US yo" 
t ' said EW'«*^**' ^ 

folly at present. U^ ,^.„,^an, } » „ ^e ha^ 

.VeU, then,' «"° ^d, sucVi a» ^t »^ ^^^,^N 

„iJon, upon you mstea ^^ ^^^ ^ ^ ^^ J ^^« 

^^ardB. W^e have « eanc^«;^ ^^^^ ^o. 

both the saspicion aott ^^Yv«v 

db not let m g»ve "P "® - ^ I 
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to deserve it. — What, will no one speak ? Then V 
leap the ditch the first' And, starting up, he filled 
beer-glass to the brim with claret, and, waving h 
band, commanded all to follow \^h example, and I 
rise up from their seats. All obeyed — the more qu« 
ified guests as if passively, the others with enfhusias^i; 
* Then, my friends, 1 give you the pledge of the da 
— The independence of Scotland, and the health 
our lawful sovereign, king James the EUghth, no 
landed in Lothian, and, as 1 trmit and believe^ in fi 
possession of his ancient capital !' 

He quaffed off the wine, and threw the glass over li 
jiead. 

< It should never,' he said, ' be profaned by n mea 
er toast.' 

All follQwed his example, and, amid the crash 
.glasses and the shouts of the company, pledged tbei 
^Ives to stand or fall with the principles and politic 

I interest whiqh their toast expressed. 

I ' You have leaped the ditch with a witness,' said J 

Mesliiw, ^part to IVJareschal ; * but 1 believe it Is all f 
ihe h^At ; ^t all events, we cannot now retreat fro 
our jui^ertakijig. One ma^n alone,' (looking at Ri 
cliffe) ' has refused the pledge ; but of that by and b; 
Then, riv«^ing up, be addressed the company in 
style of inflammatory invective agaias^t the govei 
meat and its measures, especially the Union, a treat 
by means of which, he affirmed, Scotland had been 
once cheated of her independence, her commerce, a: 
,her honour, and laid, as a fettered slave, at the foot 
the rival, against whom, through such a length of ag( 
throjiigh so many dangers, and by so mucti bU^<^^^'% 
htkd bopoumhly defended her n^VvV%, 'Wv^ >nv^^w 
Sogfi theme whidh found a rea^ou«c«e^\\wV>sx^ 
8om Qfeyery man present. 
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* Oar commerce is destroyed/ hollowed old John 
Rewcastle, a Jedburgh smuggler, from the lower end 

, of the table. . /^ 

^ Our agriculture is ruined,' said the laird of Broken- 
girth-flow, a territory, which, since the days of Adam, 
had borne nothing hut ling and whortleberries. 

* Our religion is cut up, root and branch,* said the 
pimple-nosed pastor of the episcopal meeting-house at 
Kirkwhistle. 

' We shall shortly^neither dare shoot a deer or kiss 
a wench, without a certificate from the presbytery and 
kirk treasurer,' said Mareschal Wells. 

' Or make a brandy Jeroboam in a frosty .morning, 
without license from a commissioner of excise,' said 
the smuggler. 

^ Or ride over the fell in a moonless night,' said 

11 estburnflat, ' without asking leave of young Earns- 

^ cliff, or some Englified justice of the peace ; thae were 

gude days on the border when there was neither peace 

norjustice heard of.' 

* Let us remember our wrongs at Darien and Glen- 
coe/ continued Eilieslaw, ^and take arms for the pro- 
tection of our rights, our fortunes, our lives, and our 
families.' 

^ Think upon genuine episcopal ordination, without 
which ther^ can be no lawful clergy,^ said the divine. 

* Think of the piracies committed on our East Indian 
trade, by Green and the English thieves,' said Wil- 
liam Wilieson, half-owner and sole skipper of a brig, 
that made four voyages annually between Cockpooi 
and Whitehaven. 

< Remember your liberties,' rejoined Mareschal, who 
seemed to take a mischievous delight in precipitating 
the movements of the enthusiasm which he had excited, 
Me a roguish boy, that, having WtlcdWi^ %Ui\ce of a , 
^tll'dam^ enjoys the clatter of the vrYieAs^ ^\{\OKi\v%\tf» 
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put into motion, without thinking of the ^nischief he 
may have occasioned. ^ Remember your liberties,' he 
exclaimed, ^ confound cess, press, and presbytery, and 
the memory of old Willie that first brought them upon 
ustP . , 

* Damn the ganger,' echoed old John Rewcastle ; 
' ril cleave him wi' my ain hand.' 

^ And confound the country keeper and the consta- 
ble,' re-echoed Westburnflat ; Til weize a brace of 
balls through them before morping.' 

' We are agreed then,' said f^lieslaw, when the 
shouts had something subsided, ^ to bear this state of 
things no longer.' 

' We are agreed to a man,' answered his guests. 

^ Not literally so,' said Mr. Ratcliffe; * for though I. 
cannot hope to assuage the violent symptoms^ .which 
seem so suddenly to have seized upon tiae company, 
yet I beg to observe, that so far as the opinion of a sin- 
^e member goes, I do not entirely coincide in the list 
of grievances which has been announced, and that I do 
utterly protest against the frantic measures, which you 
seem disposed to adopt for removing them. I can ea- 
sily suppose much of what has been spoken may have 
arisen Out of the heat of ihe moment, or be said per- 
haps in jest. But there are some jests of a nature ve- 
ry apt to transpire ; and you ought to remember, gen- 
tlemen, that stone walls have ears.' 

* Stone walls may have ears,' returned Ellieslaw, 
eyeing him with a look of triumphant malignity, ' but 
domestic spies, Mr. Ratcliffe, will soon find themselves 
without any, if any such dares to continue bis abode 
in a family where his coming was an unauthorized in- 
trusion, where his conduct has been that of a presump- 
tuous meddler, and from which bis exit shall be that 
of a baffled knave, if he does not know how to take a 
hint.^ . 
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i^ Mr. Vere,' retnraed Ratcliffe, with caTm conlempty 
am fully aware that as soon as my presence br- 
ines useless to you, which it must through the rasK 
tep you are about to adopt, it will immediately be- 
come unsafe to myself, as it has always been hateful 
io you. But I have one protection, and it is a strong 
jOne; for you would not willingl)' hear me detail be- 
^fore gentlemen, and men of honour, the singular cir- 
1 cumstance in which our connexion took its rise. As 
; to the rest, I rejoice at its concludion; and, as I think 
i that Mr. Mareschal and some other gentlemen will 
i guarantee the safety of my ears and of my throat, (for 
'' which last I have more reason to be apprehensive) 
during the course of the night, I shall not leave your 
castle till to-morrow* morning.' 

' Be it so, sir,' replied Vere ; * you are entirely safe 
from my resentment, because you are beneath it ; and 
not because I am afraid of your di^^closing any family 
secrets, althou^^h, for your own sake, I warn you to 
beware how you do so. Your agency and interme- 
diation can be of little consequence to one who will 
win or lose all, as lawful right or unjust usurpation sha|f 
succeed in the struggle that is about to ensue. Fartf 
well, sir.' | 

RatclifiTe cast upon him a look, which Vere seemf 
to sustain with difficulty ; and bowing to those aroul 
him, arose and left the room. j 

This conversation made an impression on manjf[ 
the company, which Ellieslaw hastened to dispel,| 
entering upon the business of the day. Their 
deliberation^ went to organize an immediate insu 
tiou. Ellieslaw, Mareschal, and sir Frederick 
ler, were chosen leaders^ with powers to direct 
farther measures. A place of teuAeiiNow^ "v 
pointed, at which all agreed to meet ew:\^ ou 
^iiW£^ day, Hrith such follower^aBAlTOU^>o * 
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a3 each' could collect around him. Several of the 
guests retired to make (he necessary preparatiohs ; 
and Ellieslaw made a forinal apology to the others, 
who with Westburnflat and the old smuggler, contihu- 
ed to ply the bottle stanchly, for leaving the head of 
the table, as he must necessarily hold a separate and , 
sober conference with the coadjutors whom they had 
associated with him in the command. The apolpgy 
was the more readily accepted, as he prayed them, at 
the same time, to continue to amuse themselves with 
such refreshments as the cellars of the castle aSbrded. 
Shouts of applause folloived their retreat; and the 
names of Vere, Langely, and above all, of Mareschal, 
were thundered forth in chorus, and bathed with co- 
pious bumpers repeatedly, during the remainder of the 
evening. 

When the principal conspirators h^d retired into a 
seplarate apartment, they gazedon each other for a mi- 
liute with a sort of embarrassment, which, in sir Fred- 
eHck's dark features, amounted to an expression of dis- 
contented sullenness. Mareschal was the first to break / 
the pause, saying with a loud burst of laughter^ — 
' Well! we are fairly embarked now, gentlemen — 
vogue la galere /- - 

* We mSiy ibank you for the plunge,' said Ellieslaw. 

* Yes; biil I don't know how far you will thank me,' 
answered IVfareschal, * when I show you this letter, 
which I received just before we sat down. My servant 
told me it was delivered by a man he had never seen 
before, who went off at the gallop, after charging hiin 
to put it into my own hand.' 

Ellieslaw impatiently opened the letter, and read 
aloud. 

Bond. Sir, ' EAmbuT^^ 

Having obJigSitiOTis to your fattvW^^ ^V\c\\ ^^^ 
liameless, and /earning that you ate otv^ o^ vVve c.ow^^ 
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of adventurers doing business for the house of James 
and Company, late merchants in London, now at Dun- 
, kirk, I think it right to ^end you this early and private 
information, that the vessels you expected have been 
driven off the coast, without having been able to break 
bulk, or to land any part of their cargo; and that the 
west- country partners have resolved to withdraw their 
name from ihe firm, as it must prove a losing concern. 
Having good hope you will avail yourself of this early 
information, to do what is needful for your own securi- 
ty, I rest your humble servant. 

Nihil Nameless* 
For Ralph Maresghal, of Maresckal- Wells 
•^•^Tfiesef with care and speed. 

Sir Frederick's jaw dropped and his countenance 
blackened as the letter was read, and Ellieslaw Exclaim* 
ed, ^ Why. this affects the very main-spring of our eri* 
terprise. If the French fleet, with the king on board, 
has been chased off by the English, as this d—- d scrawl 
seems to intimate, where are we ?' 

^ Just where we were this morning, I think,' said 
Mareschal, still laughing. 

' Pardon me, and a truce to your illtimed mirth, 
Mr. Mareschal ; this morning we were not committed 
publicly, as we now stand committed, by your own 
mad .act, whep you had a letter in your pocket ap* 
prizing you that our undertaking was desperate. 

^ Aye,.aye, I expected you would say so. But in 

the first place, my friend Nihil Naqneless and his letter 

may be all a flam ; and moreover, I would have you 

know I am tired of a party that does nothing but form 

IfoJd resolutfons over night, and sleep them away with 

their tfiae before aiorning. TVie ^ovwxvmwil w« now 

uaprovided of men and ainra\imX\otk\\T\^ leu \«fi^>«A 

^Aey will have enough of both-, IVve towtvVT^ \%xvw>s 
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a flame against them ; in a few weeks, betwixt the 
effects of self-interest, of fear, and of lukewarm indif- 
ference, which are already so visible, this first fervour 
will be as cold as Christmas. So, as I was determined 
to go the vole, I have taken care 3(0u shall dip as deep 
as I ; it signifies nothing plunging. You are fairly 
in the bog, and must struggle through.' 

< You are mistaken with respect to one of us, Mr. 
Mareschal,' said sir Frederick Langley, and applying 
himself to the bell, desired the attendant who entered to 
order his servants and horses instantly. 

* You must not leave us, sir Frederick ?' said Ellies- 
law; * we have our musters to go over.' 

^ I will go to-night, Mr. Vere,' said sir Frederick, 
* and write you my intentions in this matter when I am 
at home.' 

^ Ay,' said Mareschal,' and send them by a troop 
of horse from Carlisle to make us prisoners. Look ye, 
sir Frederick, I for one will neitheri>e deserted nor be^ 
trayed ; and if you leave Ellieslaw- Castle to-night, it 
shall be by passing over my dead body.' 

^ For shame ! Mareschal,' said Mr. Vere, < how can 
you so hastily misinterpret our friend's intentions ? 
J am sure sir Frederick can only be jesting with us ; for, 
.were he not too honourable to dream of deserting the 
cause, he cannot but remember the full proofs we have 
of his accession to it, and his eager activity in advan- 
cing it. He cannot but be conscious, besides, that the 
first information will be readily received by govem- 
ment, and that if the question be, which can first lodge 
intelligence of the affair, we can easily save a few hours 
on him.'. 

* You should Bay you, and not TOe,^\\^^ '^wi.v^^Sk^ 
priodties in sach a race of tteadiet'j '^fo^ tol-^ V*^^-*^ 

won't eater my horse for such a^UXe,' ^«i^^^^^^^ 
and added, betwUt h.a teeth, ^ k pteVXy V^^ ^^ ^^^^^ 
to trust a man's neck with !> 
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' I am QOt to be intimidated from doing what | think 
proper,' said sir Frederick Langley ; * and my first step 
shaU be to leave Ellieslaw. I have no reason to keep 
faith with one, looking at Vere, who has kept none 
witj;i me.' 

^ In what respect ?* said Cllieslaw, silencing, with a 
motion of his hand, his impetuous kinsman^ ' how have 
^ disa{^pint,ed you, sir Frederick.^ 

* In the i^earest ^nd most tender point ; you have tri- 
Jjed with me concerning our proposed alliance, which 
you well knew was the gage of our political undertak- 
yig. T'^is carrying 00* and this bringing back of miss 
Vere, the cold reception I have met with from her, an4 
the excuses with which you cover it, I believe to be 
mere-evasions, that you may yourself retain possession 
of the estates which are her's by right, and make me, 
in the meanwhile, a tool in your d -sperate enterprise, 
by holding out hopes and expectations which you ^re 
resolved never to realize.^ ^ 

* Sir Frederick, \ protiest by all that is sacred- — - 
'I will listen io no protestations; I have befell 

^eaied with them too long/ answered sir Frederick. 

' If you leave us,' said Ellieslaw, ^ you cannot but 
know both your ruin and ours is certain ; all depends 
on oyr adhering together.' 

VLeave me to take care of myself,' returned the 
inlght ; * but were what you say true, I would rather 
perish than be fooled any farther.' 

'Can nothing — no surety convince you of my sin- 
cerity V said Ellieslaw, anxiously ; ' this morning I 
' abould have repelled yoqr unjust gfuspicions as an in- 
sult, but situated as we now are' 

''jhwifeje/joiirself compelled to be sincere,' retort- 
cd 9ir Frederick. * If you would \\«ive m^ ^JK«!^^L %k>^ , 
^«re ie bjat one way to convmce me oJ W^tX^^WL 
^ugbter bestow her hand ou me th\a e^emsx^^ 



^So soon?— imposBible,' answered Vere, Mhink of 
hex late alarm — of our present undertaking.' 

' I will listen to nothing but to her consent, plighted 
at the altar — ^Tou have a chapel in the castle — Doctor 
Hobbler is present among the company — ^this proof 
of yoar good faith to-night, and we are again joined in 
heart and hand. If you refuse me when it is so much 
for your adyantage to consent, how shall I trust you 
to-morrow, when I shall stand committed in your un- 
dertaking, and unable to retract ? 

* And am I to understand, that, if you can be made 
my son-in-law to-night, our friendship is renewed?' 
said Eilieslaw. 

* Most infallibly, and most inviolably,' replied sir 
Frederick. 

* Then,' said Yere, ' though what you ask is prema- • 
tnre; indelicate, and unjust towards my character, yet, 
sir Frederick, give me your hand — my daughter shall | 
be your wife!' 

•This night r | 

'This very night,' replied Eilieslaw, < before the I 

clock strikes twelve.' 

< With Tier own consent, I trust,' said Mareschal, * for 

I promise you both, gentlemen, I will not stand tamely 

by, and see any violence put on the will of my pretty 

kinswoman.' 

* Another pest in this hot headed fellow,' muttered ^ ; 
Eilieslaw; and then aloud, 'With her own consent ! \ 
For what do you take me, Mareschal, that you should 
suppose your interference necessary to protect my 
daughter agunst her father ? Depend upon it, she has 
no repugnance to sir Frederick Lau^le^ .' 

*Orratber to be called \ad^ liWtt^^^^ Vsc^^^^ 

enough there are many women m\^\.>a^oS.V«t\sss».^ 

and I beg your pardon, but \hefte ^xi^^^^^"^;;^ 

andcoiiceesiom alarmed tne a WtW^ otiVvex ^^^^^ 



' It is oiilj the suddenaeBs of the proposal thiit em- 
barrasseg me/ said Ellie law ; / but perhaps if she is 
fobnd intractable, sir Frederick will consider^- 

* I will consider nothing, Mr Vere — your daughter's 
band to-night, or I depart, were.it at midnight; there 
is mj qltiniatum.' 

' I embrace it,' said EJIieslaw ; ' and I will leave you 
to takjB upon our military preparations, while I go to 
prepare my daughter for so sudden a change of coa 
dition.' #^ 

S>o sfiyipg, be left the company. 




CHAPTER XV. 

He brinp Earl Osmond to receive my vows. 

O dreadful change ! for Tancred, haughty Osmond. ^ 

TaNCRED AnO SlGlSllUKD. 

Mr. Yere, whom long practice of dissimulation 
had enabled to model his very gait and footsteps to 
aid the purpose of deception, walked along the s^ohe 
passage, and up the first flight of steps towards miss 
Vere's apartment, with the alert, firm, and steady pace 
of one, who is bound, indeed upon important .business^ 
but who entertains no douht he can terminate his af- 
fairs satisfactorily. But when out of bearing Qf-t^® 
gentlemen whom he had left, hi? step became so slqw 
and irresolute, as to correspond with his doubts and i^is 
fears. At length he paused in an aqtichamber to C(^l- 
lect his ideas, and form his plan of argtinnefit before 
spproacbing hi&6eiu^ief. 
'la what more faope1<es6 and uveiAnc^^cAft CiJ\%XKP^ 
»w^ ever BD {infortunate m?in \uvo\\^AV ^xwJsi ^^ 
y, tenor ofbh reflections. * It vienovi WVVoijvft^S«^ 
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i](f disunioD, there can be little doubt that the govern'* 
men! will take 017 life as the prime agitator of the in- 
Burrection. Or, grant I could stoop to save myself by 
a has^ submi98ion, am I not, even in that case, utterly 
ruined ? I have broken irreconcileably with Radcliffe, 
and can have nothing to expect from that quarter but 
insalt and persecution. I must wander forth an impo- 
Terisbed and dishonoured man without even the means / 
p^ of sustaining life, far less wealth suilicient to counter* 
VtlAince the infamy which my countrymen, both those 
whom I diesert and those whom I join, will attach to 
the name of the political renegade. It is not to be 
thought of. And yet, what choice remains between 
this lot and the ignominious scaffold? Nothing can 
save me but reconciliation with these men ; and, to 
accomplish this, I have promised to Langley that Isa- 
bella shall marry him ere midnight, and, to Mareschal 
that she shall do so without compulsion. I have but 
qnp remedy between me and ruin — her consent to 
take a suitor whom she dislikes, upon such short no- 
tice as would disgust her, even were he a favoured 
loTer — But I must trust to the romantic generosity 
of her disposition ; and let me paint the necessity of 
her obedience ever so strongly, I cannot overcharge 
its reality. 

Having finished this sad chain of reflections upon 
his perilous condition, he entered his Hausi;hter's apart- 
ment, with every nerve bent up to the support of the 
Itrgument which he was about to sustain. Though a 
deceitful and ambitious man, he was not so devoid of 
natural affection but that he was shocked at the part 
he w;aa about to act, in practising on the feelings of a 
dutiful and affectionate child*, bul \V\^ x^^.^:^\ka:><\^^% 
Omt if be succeeded f his daugbler vio^\^ ot\i X» ^"^^^ 
Pfoofd ipto an advaatag^ouft m«LtcY^ «Ki^ >aMiX-»^ >^ 
Med, he bimself was a lost maa, v w^ «^>»X» «o»«^^ 
^^ orowa an Bcmples. ' ^ 
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He found miss Vere seated by the window of her 
dressing-room, her head reclining on her hand, and 
either sunk in slumber, or so deeplj engaged in medi- 
tation, that she did not hear the noise he &ade at his 
^itrance. He approached with his features composed 
^ to a deep expression of sorrow and sympathy, and, 
sitting down beside her, solicited her attention by qui- 
etly taking her hand, a motion which he did not fail 
to accompany with a deep sigh. ^ 

'My father!* said Isabella, with a sort of start, 
which expressed at least as much fear, as joy x>r affec- 
tion. 

* Yes, Isabella,' said Vere, * your unhappy father, 
who comes now as a penitent to crave forgiveness of 
his daughter for an injury done to her in the excess of 
his affection, and then to take leave of her for ever.' 

'Sir? Offence to me? Take leave for ever? What 
does all this mean V said miss Vere. 

* Yes, Isabella^ I am serious. But first let me a§k 
yon, have you no suspicion that I may have been 
privy to the strange chance which befel you yesterday 
morning?' 

' You, sir ?' answered Isabella, stammering between 
a consciousness that he had guessed her thoughts 
jnstlyy and the shame as well as fear which for))ade 
her to acknowledge a suspicion so degrading an^ so 
unnatural. 

' Yes !' he continued, ' your hesitation confesses 
that you entertained such an opinion, and I have now 
the painful task of confessing that your suspicions 
. have done me no injustice. But listen to my motives. 
In an evil hour I countepance^. the addresses of sir 
jFrederick Langlejy conceiving U \m]^Q«sible that you 
cou/d bare any permanent ob^^cX\oi» Vo ^ m^^ 
n^bere the advantages were, in mo^t Te«^e<i\a» ^iv t^w^ 
^'f/e XjQ a worse, I entered vr\V\\ V&m Vn\o tci^^««i«s 
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calculated to restore our banished monarch, and the 
independence of my country. He has taken advan- 
tage of my unguarded confidence, and now has my 
Vfe at his disposal.' 

' Your life, sir V said Isabella faintly. 

* Yes, Isabella, the life of him who gave life to you. 
So soon as I foresaw the excesses into which his head- 
long passion (for, to do him justice, I believe his un- 
reasonable conduct arises from excess of attachment 
jto you) was Jike to hurry him, 1 endeavoured, by find- 
ing a plausible pretext for your absence for some weeks, ' 
to extricate myself from the dilemma in which I aoi 
placed. For, this purpose I wished, in case your ob- 
jections to the match continued insurmountable, to 
liave sent you privately for a few months to the con- 
Tent of your maternal aqnt at Paris. By a series of 
loistakes you have been brought from the place of se- 
crecy and security, which I had destined for your tem- 
porary abode. Pate has baffled my last chance of 
escape, and I have only to give you m^ blessing, and 
jBend you from the castle with Mr. Radcliffe, who now 
leaves it — ray own fate will soon be decided.' 

^ Good Heaven, sir! can this be possible V exclaim- 
ed Isabella. ' O, why was I freed from the restraint 
in which you placed me ? o^ why did you not imparjt 
your pleasure to me ?' 

* Think an instant, Isabella. Would you have had 
me prejudice in your opinion the friend 1 was mo^t 
desirous of serving, by communicating to you the in- 
jurious eagerness with which he pursued his object,? 
Could I do, so honourably, having promised to assist 
his suit? — But it is all over. I and Mareschal have 
jaade up our minds to die like meii^ \X. Qiv\i x«!qq»^ 
to send you from hence under a ^^e e%*CAtV? 

'Great powers ! and is there tio t^me^^ "^"^ ^ ^, 
'mae, pay child,' answered V et«, «2i^>^^ ^ ' ^*^ 
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. one which you .would not adrise your father to adopt 
— to be the first to betray his friends.' 

* O, no ! no P she answered abhorrently, yet hastily, 
as if to reject the temptation which the, alternative pre- 
sented to her. 

*But is there no other hope — through flight- 
through meditation, through supplication ? I will bend 
my kneie to sir F*rederick T 

' It would be fruitless degradation ; he is determined 
on his course, and I am equally resolved to stand the 
hazard of my fate. On one condition only he will 
turn aside from his purpose, and that condition my 
lips shall never utter to you.' 

< Name it, I conjure you, my dear father ! What 
can he ask that we ought not to grant, to prevent the 
hedious catastrophe with which you are threateoed ?' 

< That, Isabella,' said Vere, solemnly, ^ you shall 
never know until your father's head has rolled on the 
bloody scaffold ; then indeed you Will learn there was 
one sacrifice by which he might have been saved.' 

^ And why not speak it now ? Do you fear I would 
flinch from the sacrifice of fortune for your preserva- 
tion ? or weuld you bequeath me the bitter legacy- of. 
live-long remorse so oft as I shall think that you perish- 
ed, while there remained one mode of preventing the 
dreadful misfortune that overhangs you ?' 

* Then, my child,' said Vere, * since you press me to 
name what 1 would a thousand times rather leave in si- 
Jence, I must inform you that he will accept for ransom 
nothing but your hand in marriage, and that conferred 
before midnight this very evening 1' 

' This evening, sir ? — and to such a man !— a man ? — 
s monster^ ivho could wish to w\i\ the <ia.w^hter by threat- 
«»7/i^ the life of the father— U \s \ui\w^^\Vi\^\* 
, / You say right, my child,' anaivwedVef l«x\\««,^\N. 
w indeed impossible ; nor have \ eilVvet \Ve t\^\ ox ^^ 
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wish to exact such a sacrifice — It is the course of na- 
ture that the old shotild die and be forgot, and the ^oung 
should live and be happy.' 

^ Mj father die, and his child can save him ! — but 
no— ^no— my dear fatl^r, pardon me, it is impossible , 
you only wish to guide me to your wishes. I know your 
object IS what you think my happiness, and this dread- 
ful tale is only told to influence my conduct and subdue 
my scruples.' — 

* My daughter,' replied Ellieslaw, in a tone where 
offended authority seemed to struggle with parental 
aflection, * my child suspects me of inventing a false 
tale to work upon her feelings ! Even this I rous; bear, 
and even from this unworthy suspicion I must descend 
to vindicate myself. You know the stainless honour of 
your cousin Mareschal — mark what I shall write to 
him, and judge from his answer, if the danger in which 
we stand is not real, and whether I have not used every 
means to avert it.' 

fie sate down, wrote a few lines hastily, and handed 
them to Isabella, who, after repeated and painful ef- 
forts, cleared her eyes and head sufficient to discern 
their purport. 

' Dear cousin,' said the billet, ^ I find my daughter, 
as I expected, in despair at the uutimely and premature ■■ 
urgency of Sir Frederick Langley. She cannot even 
comprehend the peril in which we stand, or how much 
we are in his power— Use your influence with him, for 
heaven's sake, to modify proposals to the acceptance 
of which I cannot, and will not, urge my child against 
all her own feelings, as well as those of delicacy and 
propriety, and oblige your loving cousin, — R. V.' 

In the agitation of the moment, when her swimmia^ 
eyes and dizzy brain could ViatAX'^ cowv^t^^tv^ ^^ 
sense of what she looked upon, \t \sjft^ii«r^viWv^^'^ 
m/ss Vere should have omitted lo tem^VvVv^^^^^'^'^^'^'^'^ 
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fexhed to rest her scruples rather upon the form and 

le of the proposed union, that on a rooted dislike to 

le suitor proposed to her. Mr. Vere r^ng the b^Il, 

pind gave the letter to a servant to be delivered to Mr. 

[areschal^ and, rising from his chair, continued to traC- 

i^erse the apartment in silence and in great agitation^ 

until the answer was returned. He glanced it over, aind 

I wrung the hand of his daughter as he gave it to her. 

I The ^enor was as follows : — 

• ^ IVIy dear kinsman, I have already urged the knight 
i on the point you mention, and 1 find him as fixed as 
Cheviot. I am truly sorry my fair cousin should be 
pressed to give up any of her maidenly rightsi. Sir 
' Frederick consents, however, (o leave the castle with 
me, the instant the ceremony is performed, and We will 
raise our followers and begin the fray. Thus there is 
great hope the bridegroom may be knocked on the head 
before he and the bride can meet again^ so Belt has d 
fair chance to be lady Langley a tres ban marche. For 
the rest, 1 can only say, that if she can make up her 
mind to the alliance at all — it is no time (or mere a»atde4 
Ceremony — my pretty cousin must needs consent t\ 
marry in haste, or we shall all repent at leisure, or H 
ther have very little leisure to repent, which is all 

S resent from him who rests your affectionate kinsm^ 

< P. S. Tell Isabella that I would rather cut 
knight's throat after all, and end the dilemma 
way, than see her constrained to marry him against 
will.' 

When Isabella had read this letter, it dropped 
her hand, and she woald, at the same time^ have 
/rom her chair, had she not been supported bj 
father. 

^ \My God, my child will dkV exc\^\w^e\N^ 
fetliag^ ef nature overcoming, e^cn'uvKwV^tj 
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up, my child — come what will, you shall not be the s 
mfice-^I will fall myself with the conscjousaess I lea' 
you happy — My child may weep on my grave, but si 
sfeall not — not in this instance — reproach my memory 
He called a servant. — ^ Go^ bid Ratclifie come hith 
directly.' 

During this interval, miss Vere became deadly 'pal 

clenched her hands, pressing the palms strongly tog 

ther, closed her eyes, and drew her lips with stroi 

compression, as if the severe constraint which she p 

V upon her external ff^elings extended even to her muse 

I lar organization. — Then raising her head, and drawii 

I §a her breath strongly ere she spoke, she said, wi 

fr'Aoness, — ^ Father, I consent to the marriage^' 

^ Yoo shall not— *you shall not, n1^ chiijd — my de\ 
cbiki— >you shall not embrace certaia misery to free n 
from uncertain danger.' 

So exclaimed EUieslaw ; and, strange' and inconsis 
ent beings that we are ! he expressed the real thou| 
aiomentary feelings of his heart. 

* Father,' repeated Isabella, ^ I will^consent to tl 
Biarriage.^ 

' No, my child, no, not now at least ; we will numb 
ourselves to obtain delay from him ; and yet^ Isabell 
could you overcome a dislike which has no real found: 
lion, think, in other respects, what a match, weait 
rank, importance.' 

* Father f reiterated Isabella. ' I have consented. 
It seemed as. if she had lost the power of saying ai 

thing else, or even of varying the phrase which, wi 
such effort, she had compelled herself to utter. 
sr ' * Heaven bless thee, my child! — H^vj^wW^w^^'e 

And it will bless thee with riches, mv\\ ^X^^vax^^^' 
power.' 

Vol. I. s^ 
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Miss Vere faintly entreated to be leA by herself for the 
rest of the evening. 

' * But will you not receive sir Frederick ?' said her 
father anxiously. , 

' I will meet him/ she replied, ^ I will meet him, when 
I must, and where I mast, but spiixe mp now.' 

^ Be it so, my dearest ; you shall know no restraint 
that 1 can save you from. Do not think too hardly of 
' sir Frederick for this, it is an exqess of passion.' 

Isabella waved her hand impatiently. 

* Forgive me, my child ; I go. Heaven bless thee : 
At eleven, if ye call me not before, at eleven I come to 
seek you.' 

When he left Isabella, she drop^d upon her knees 
— < Heaven aid me to support the resolution I have ta- 
ken; Heaven ont^ can. O^ poor Earnscliff! who shall 
comfort him } and with what contempt he will pronounce 
her name who listened to him to-day;- and gave her- 
self to another at night. But let him despise me ; bet- 
tei^so than he should know the truth. Let him despise 
me ; if it will but lessen his grief J should feel comfort , 
in the loss of bis esteem. 

She wept bitterly ; attempting in vain from time to 
time to commence the prayer for which she had sunk on 
her knees, but unable to calm her spirits sufficiently for 
ihe^exercise of devotion. As she remained in this 
agony of mind^ the door of her apartment was slowly 
evened. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The darksome cave Ibcy enter, where they found 

The woful man, low nttinff oo the zrouod, , 

Muang full sadly in his siulen miod. 

Fairt QvEKff. 

The intruder on miss Vere's sorrows was Ratcliffe. 
£llieslaw bad, in the agitation of his mind, forgotten to 
countermand the order he had given to call him thither, 
80 that he opened the door with the words, * You sent 
Ibr me, Mr. Vere.' Then looking around — ^ Miss 
Yere, alone ! on the ground ! and in tears !' 

* Leave me— leave me, Mr. Ratcliflfe/ said the un- 
happy joung lady. ' ■:^ 

' I must not leave you/ said RatcMe ; < I have been 
repeatedly requesting admittance to take my leave of 
yon, and have been refused, until your father himself 
sent for me. Blame me not, if I am bold and intrusive ; 
I have a duty to discharge which makes me so.' 

^ I cannot listen to you, I cannot speak to you, Mr. 
Ratcliffe ; take my best wishes, and, for God's sake, 
leave me.' 

' Tell me only, is it true that this monstrous match is 
to go farward, and this very night ? I heard the servants 
proclaim it as I was on the great stair-case ; I heard 
the directions to clear out the chapel.' 

' Spare me, Mr. Ratcliffe ; and, from the state in 
which you see me, judge of the cruelty of these ques- 
tions ' 

* Married ? to sir Frederick Langley F and this night ? 
it must not, cannot, shall not be 

< It must be, Mr. Ratcliffe, or m^ i^^x\% TVi\\k«A« 
^ ^Ahf i understand,^ answered RaXcXxtt^ %> '«»^ ^^ 
Abw gacriBced yourself to save \i\m NvVio— \>>a>- ^^'^'^^ 
virtue of the child atone for hla faxiU*. V^>^^^ ^'^^ 
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done ? Time presses ; I know but one remedy ; ^ 
foor-and- twenty hours I might find many. Miss V 
you must implore the protection of the only human 
ing who has it in his power to control the cour8< 
events which threatens to hurry you before it.' 

' And what human being,' answered miss V 
* has such power ?' 

' Stare not when I name htm/ said Ratcliffe, coo 
near her, and speaking* in a luw but distinct voice, 
is he who is called Clshender the Recluse of JViuc 
stane-Moor.' 

< You are mad, Mr Ratclifie, or you mean to if 
my misery by an ill-timed jest !' 

' ] am as much in my senses, young lady« as you \ 
and I am no idle jester, far less with misery, leaA 
all, with your misery. I swear to you that this b< 
(who is other far than what he seems) actually 
Hesses the means of redeeming you from thi« ba] 
iiDion.' 

* And of insuring my fatber^s safety V 

* Yes ! even that,' said Ratcliffe, < if you plead 
eause with him — ^yet how to obtain admittance ?' 

* Fear not that,' said miss Vere, suddenly recoil 
itigtbe incident of the rose, ^ I remeniber he des 
me to call upon him for aid in my extremity, and g 
me tbis flower as a token. Ere it faded away enlhr 
I would need, he said, his assistance; is it pose 
^ words call have been aught but the ravings oi 
sanity ?' 

* Doubt it not — fear it not — but above all,' said 1 
^liffe, ^ let us lo$e no lime — Are you at liberty and 
watched V 

' 1 helieve so/ said Isabella-, * but what wonlil 
J^^re me do ?* 

ih^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ <ra«ye instantly, and tW«w 3«»xit* 
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that seem to argue ibe extremity of the most contempt- 
ible poverty, possesses yet an almost absolute influence 
oreryour fate. ^Guests and servants are deep in their 
carouse — the leaders sitting in conclave on their trea- 
sonable scheme— my horse stands ready in the stable^^* 
I will saddle one for you, and meet you at the little gar- 
den gate — O, let no doubt of my prudence or fidelity 
prevent your taking the only step in your power to esf- 
eape the dreadful fate which must attend the wife of 
jsir Frederick Langley.' 

' Mr. Ratcliffe/ said miss Vere^ ^ you have always 
been esteemed a man of honour and probity, and a 
drowning wretch will always catch at the feeblest twig 
-—I will trust you — I will follow your advice — I will 
meet you at the garden gate.' 

She bolted the outer door of her apartment as soon 
as Mr. Ratclifie left her, and descended to the garden 
by a separate stair of communication, which opened to 
her dressing room. On the way she felt inclined to re-» 
tract the consent she had so hastily given to a plan so 
hopeless and extravagant. But as she passed in her 
descent a private door, which entered into the chapel 
from the back -stair, she heard the voice of the fe« 
male servants as they were employed in the task of 
cleaning it. 

* Married I and to sae bad a man — Ewhow, sirs I ony 
thing rather than that.' 

* They, are right — ^they are right,' said miss Ve^e, 
* any thing rather than that.' 

She hurried to the garden. Mr. RatclifTe was true to 
his appointment — the horses stood saddled at the garden 
gate, and in a few minutes they were advancing rapidlij; 
toward the but of the Solitary. 

While the ground was favoufu\AeAV^^ «^«^ vsJv^'ewx 
joamey was such as to prevent mw^Kv cot\vr^ws^«»^^ 
bat when a steep ascent com^^eVle^ ^W^ ^ ^ 
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their pact, a new cause of appreheDeioii oceuri^d to 
nis8 Vere's mind. 

< Mr. Ratdiffe,' she said, pulling op her horse's bruS«^ 
^ let as prosecute no farther a joiirney, which nothing 
but the extreme agitation of my mind can vindicate my 
having undertaken — J am well aware Ihat this man 
passes among the vulgar as being possessed of super* 
natural powers, and carrying on an intercourse >wilh 
beings of another world ; but I would have you aware g 
I am neither to be imposed on by such follies, n^, were 
I to believe in their existence, durst I, with my feelings 
of religion, apply to this being in my distress.' 

^ I should have thought, miss Vere,' replied Ratcli^e, 
f my characteraod habits of thinking were so weUknown 
to you, that you nvght have held me exculpated from^ 
crediting in such absurdity.' 

^ But in what other mode can a being so miserabU 
himself in appearance possess the power of assisting 
me ?' 

^ Miss Vere,' said Ratcliffe, after a momentary paoae, 
' I am bound by a solemn oath of secrecy-r-You must 
without farther explanation, be satisfitd )»ith my 
solemn assurance, that he does possess the power, if 
you can inspire him with the will ^ and tb^t 1 doubt 
not.' - 

' Mr RatcJifTe,' said miss Vere, ^ you may yourself 
be mistaken; you ask an unlimited degree of confi- 
dence from me.' 

* Recollect, miss Vere,' he replied ; * that wheo^ in 

your humanity, you asked me to interfere with your 

father in favour of Has well and his ruined family— r 

when you requested me to prevail on him to do a thing 

most ikbhorreat to his nature — to forgive an ipjury and 

remit B peifmlty — I stipulate.d that ^ou %\\q^ ^m^ 

^ queatioos concerning the aourceaof «ft^ vftSkvifeWk^?-^ 

^ y^oMJiid ijQ reason to distrust m^AVi^iv\ ^ w>v ^w<^ 
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* But the extraordinary mode of life of this indi 
faid miss Vere ; ^ his seGlusioa — ^his figure — ^tbe deA 
ness of mit^nthropy, which he is said to express in ll 
kmgoage — Mr RatcHfie, what can 1 think of him if ^ 
really ftossesses the powers you ascribe to him ?' '\ 

< This m;in, youno: lady^ was bred a catholic, a seel 
which affords a thousand instances of those who hav€ 
retired from power and affluence to voluntary priva^! 
tions, more strict even than his.' 

* Bullae avows no religious motive.' 

* No,' replied Ratcliffe; < disgust with the world has 
operated his retreat from it without assuming the veil 
of superstition. Thus far I may tell you — He was \ 
bom \o great wealth. whi(4l his parents designed . 
should become great^^r by his unien^ith a kinswomaui 
whom for that purpose they bred up in their own house 
--^You have seen his figure ; judge what the young 
lady must have thought of the lot to which she was 
destined — Yet, habituated to his appearance, she 

showed no reluctance, and the friends of of the 

person whom I speak of. doubted not that the excess 
§f his attachment, the various acquisitions of his mind, 

is many and amiab e qualities, had overcome the 
tUiral horror which his destined bride must have 
Itertained at an exterior so dreadfully inauspicious.* 
:' And did they judge truly ?' 
You shall ht^ar. He at least was fully aware of 
own deficiency ; the sense of it haunted him like a 
»tom. ^ I am,' was his own expression to me, — I 
in to a man whom he trusted, ^ i am, in spite of 
|t you would say, a poor miserable outcast, fitter 
lave been smothered in the cradle, than to hAK^ 
I brought up to scare the wot\^ vftNi\\\^\ ««»*^- 
\p^80D whom be addres«ed^ ui N«vti ctA^w?^^^^^ 
WM bim with the indVfiercTOe X^ €^^v^^^^>^ 
rte natural reBult ol pVuVow^Vl v ^^ ^ 
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biin to recal the superiority of mental talents to 
more attractive attributes that are merely pertei 
* I hear you,' he would reply ; * but you speak 
Y€^ of coki blooded Stoicism, or. at least, of frien 
partiality. But look at every book which we hi 
read, those excepted of that abstract philosophy wli 
feels no responsive voice in' bur natural feeliqgs. 
not personal form, such as at least can\i^e^oi!^ 
without horror and disgust, always repri 
sential to our ideas of a friend, far moi(i«!l 
not such a mutilated .monster 3S".lj|^||^f ^ .. 
the very fiat of nature, from .hi(|r ft||rat enj^^ .^ _ 
What but^ my weaitii D|^j|i|^.^afl---4)erhaps 'e 
Letitia^ oi* you ^ f rx3imjnpp|^ ine as something 1 
eigntoyonr naU^btP^^k^otce odious, by bearing tl 
distorted res^dH^ce to humanity, which we obsei 
in the aj^napF&ibeB that are more hateful to man 
cauae^wRPseeqi his caricature ?' 
«t^9^ou repeat the sentiments of a madman,' s 
"^miss Vere. 

* No,' replied her conductor, * unless a morbid t 

excessive sensibility on such a subject can be tern 

insanity. Yet I will not deny that this governing f< 

ing and apprehension carried the person who en 

tained it, to lengths which indicated a deranged im; 

nation. He appeared to think that it was necessary 

him, by exuberant, and not always well chosen insl 

ces of liberality, and even profusion, to unite him 

to the hnman race, from which he conceived bim 

naturally dissevered, l^he benefits which be best* 

ed, from a disposition naturally philanthropicHl in 

lineommon degree^ were exa^erated by the inflae 

o/'the goading reBection^ that more wa^ueeeaaary fr 

Aizf Oiaa from others, as if it were lo t^wwasSNfc \! 

^^d to receive Mm into their claaft. \\.\%ftC«N*i\ 

^^sarytamy thftt, the bounty vtVAcS^ %o^«^^ 
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source so caprkioos was often abqsed. ; and bis confi* 
dance frequently betrayed. « Tbese disappointments 
vfaicli occur to alJ, more or less, and most to such as 
confer benefits without just discrimination, his diseased 
&ocy set down to the hatred and contempt excited by 
his persooaJ deformity. But 1 fatigue you, miss Vere.' 

' No ; by -no menn^ ; I — 1 could not prevent my at* 
tentionfrom wandering an instant; pray proceed.' 

' He became at length,' continued RatcKffe, ' the 
[^ most iiigenious self tormentor of whom I have ever 
beard ; the se(')f of the rabble, and the sneer of the yet 
more brutal vulgar of his own rank, was to him agony 
and breaking on the wheeJ. He regarded the lat^h 
of the common people whoilr ||e passed on the street^ 
and the suppressed titter, or yet mSte offensive terroTi 
of the girl to whom he «vas introduced in company, aa 
luroofs of the true sense which the world entertained of 
him, as a prodigy unfit to be received among them on 
Ibe usual terms of society, and as vindicating the wis- 
dom of his purpose* in withdrawing himself from 
junc^ng them. Chi the faith and isinc^rity of two per- 
•0118 alone, he seemed to rely implicitly — on that of 
ilia betr^hed bride, and of a friend eminently gifted in 
personal accomplishments, who seemed, and indeed 
VBs probably, sincerely attached to him He ougb) 
to have been so, at least, for he was literally loaded 
vitfa bepefits by him whom you are now about to ^ee. 
7lie parents of the subject of my story died within a 
filiort space of each other. Their death postponed the 
marriage, for which the day had been fixed. The la- 
dy did not seem greatly to mourn this delay ; perhaps 
that was not to have been exfiected ; but she intimAtftd 
no cbans§re of inlentioo, when, rfXet «l ^«^WiN.veNw^i^ 
M BeeoBd day was oame^i for iUew u«w»ii. '^V'fc "^^^ 
efwiwm I epttke was then % eomXauX i««A«x^ ^^"^ 
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treaty of this friend » tbey joined a general party, wher<^ 
men of different political opinions were mingled ; and 
where they drank deep. A quarrel ensued ; the friend 
drew his sword with others, and was thrown dowD 
and disarmed, by a more powerful antagonist. They 
fell in the struggle at the feet of the Recluse; who^ 
maimed and truncated a$ his form appearB, possesses, 
nevertheless, great strength, as well as strong passions. 
He caught up a sword, pierced the heart of his friend's 
antagonist, was tried, and his life, with difficulty, re- 
deemed from justice, at the expense of a year's close 
imprisonment, the punishment of manslaughter. The 
incident affected him most deeply, the more that the 
deceased was a man of 'excellent character, and bad 
sustained gross insult and injury ere he drew his sword. 
I think, from that moment, I observed — I beg pardon. 
The fits of morbid sensibility which had tormented this 
unfortunate' gentleman, were rendered henceforth 
more acute by remorse, which he, of all men, was 
least capable of having incurred, or of restraining, 
when it became his unhappy lot. His paroxysms of 
agony could not be concealed from the lady to whom 
he was betrothed ; and it must be confessed they were 
of an alarming and fearful nature. He comforted 
himself, that, at the expiry of his imprisonment, he 
could form with his wife and friend a society, encir- 
cled by which he might dispense with more extensive 
communication with th^ world. ' He was deceived ; 
before that term elapsed, his friend and his betrothed 
bride were man and wife. The effects of a shock so 
dreadful on an ardent temperament, a disposition alrea- 
6y soured by bitter remorse, and loosened by the in- 
datgeoce of a gloomy imagination from the rest of 
xtMmkiod, I cannot describe to you •, \t N?%ft ^\l^^>«&\. 
^b/e at which the vessel rode ViaA «»u^^«^^l \>%s\«A, 
^HilBit bet adandoned to all tte wX^te^ oWVi^Vsm^ 
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pest He was placed under restraint. As a tempora* 
ry measure this might have #een justifiable ; but his 
hard hearted friend, who, in consequence of bis mar- 
riage, was now his nearest ally, prolonged his confine- 
ment, in order to enjoy the management of his im- 
mense estates. There was*' one who owed his all to 
the sufferer, an humble friend, but grateful and faith- 
ful. By unceasing exertion^ and repeated invocation v 
of justice, he at length succeeded in obtaining his pa* 
iron's fi^edom, and reinstatement in the management 
of his own property, to which was soon added that of'' 
bis intended bride, who having died without male is* 
sue, her estates reverted to him, as heir of entail. But 
freedom and wealth were unable to restore the equi* 
poise of his mind ; the first he despised, the last only 
served him as far as it afforded him the means of in* 
dulging his strange tind wayward ^fancy. He had re- 
nounced the eathoJic religion, but perhaps some of its 
doctrines continued to influence his mind, oyer which 
remorse and misanthropy now assumed, in appear- 
ance, and unbounded authority. His life has since 
been that alternately of a pilgrim and a hermit, suffer- 
ing the most severe privations, not indeed in ascetic 
devotion, but in abhorrence of mankind. Yet no man's 
words and actions have been at such a wide difference, 
nor has any hypocritical wretch ever been more ingC'* 
nious in assigning good motives for his vile actions, 
than this unfortunate in reconciling to his abstract 
principles of misanthropy, a conduct which flows from 
bis natural generosity and kindness of feeling.' 

^ Still, Mr. Ratcliffe — still you describe the incon- 
sistencies ef a madman.' 

* By no means,' replied RatcV\& •, ^ \)a^V>\«i\\c»s8»sv=' 
tioa oftbis gentleman is dlaordecee^^l Yi'^VttfAv^«^«o» 
to dispute; / haje already told ^ou VVk»X.\V\v^^ ^^^' 
iim^ broken out into paroxy^n^ a^i^TOViVvosi,'^^ 
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ttental alienation. Bat it is of his common stat^ of mind 
hich I speak ; it is irifegular, but not deranged ; tlie 
;i^ade8 are as gradoal as those that divide the light of 
Won-day from midnight. The courtier who ruins hia 
'fortune for the attainment of a title wl^ich can do him 
no good, or power of whi^h he can make no suitable 
1 or creditable use ; the miser who hoards his useless 
wealth, and the prodigal who squanders it; are all 
i. marked with a certain shade of insanity. To crimi- 
I nals who are guilty of enormities, when the temptation 
i to a sober mind bears no proportion to the horror of 
the act, or the probability of detection and punishment, 
the same observation applies ; and all violent passions, 
as well as anger, may be termed a short madness.' 

^ This may be all good philosophy, Mr. Ratcliffe,' 
answered miss Vere; 'but, excuse me, it by no 
means eniiboldens me to visit, at this late hour, a 
person whose extravagance of imagination you your* 
self can only palliate.' 

* Rather then,' said Ratcliffe, 'receive my solemn 
assurances that you do not incur the slightest danger. 
But what I have been hitherto afraid to mention for j 
fear of alarming you, is, that now when we are within i 
sight of his retreat, for I can discover it through thfe f 
twilight, I must go no farther with you ; you must^ 
proceed alone.' $f 

* Alone ? — 1 dare not.' f r 
'You must,' continued Ratcliffe; ' I vrili remaif 

here and wait for you.' il 

' You will not then stir from this place,' said mif 

Yere ; yet the distance is so great, you could Qif 

Jbear me were I to cry for assistance.' 

' Fear nothing^^ said her gu\de*, ' or observe, at h 

ibe utmost caution in stifling vi^v^ «5^jjw«w«i^V' 

^^'^' Rememher that his ^teAomvaw*^ «»4 . 

^ar&sBiag appreheiiBton atiwi* itoma w\»wtf 
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of UttB hideousneBS of his appearance. .Tour path lies 
rtraight beside yon half fallen willow; keep the left 
side of it; the marsh lies on the right. Farewell for 
a time. Remember the evil you are threatened with, 
and let it overcome at once your fears and scruples.' 

^ Mr. Ratcliff,' said Isabella, ' farewell ; if you have 
deceived one so unfortunate as myself, you have for- 
feited the fair character for probity and honour which 
I have trusted.' 

* On my life— on my soul,' continued Ratcliffe, rais- 
ing his voice as the distance between them increased, 
^ you are safe — perfectly safe.' 



CHAPTER XVII. 

-■'Twas tiiDf and griefs 



That framed bim thus: Time, with his feirer hand, 
Of&riog ;be fortunes of his former da^, 
The former man may make him — Bnng us to him, 
And chance it as it may. 

* 

The sounds of RatclifiTe's voice had died on Isa- 
bella's ear; but as she frequently looked back, it 
was some encouragement to her to discern his form 
now darkening ita the gloom. Ere, however, she went 
much farther, she lost the object in the increasing 
shade. The last glimmer of the twilight placed her 
before the hut of the Solitary. She twice extended 
her hand to the door, and twice she withdrew; and 
when she did at length make the effort, the knock did 
not equal in violence the throb of her own bosom. Her 
next effort was louder; her third was. reiterated, for 
the fear of not obtaining the pro\fec,VAQw 1\v>tcw V«ss^ 
jRatc/Jffe promhed so mucb, be^aw Vo ^Ne.\^«v^^^^^ 
^rron of bis presence from whom %\\e ^^ V'^ x^^s^^'^ 
'^'^^^ Jeagth, as she sUll receive v\ \\o 1^xv%^«^^ ^ 
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itedljr called upon the Dvrarf by his ashamed 
and requested him to answer and open to her. 
hat miserable being is reduced,' said the appal- 
ls voice of the Solitary, ^ to seek refuge here ? Go 
fee ; when the heath-fowl jieed shelter, they seek 
ot in the nest of the night-raren.' 
^ I come to your father, said Isabella, 4n my hour of 
Iversity, even as ydu yourself commanded, when you 
romised your heart and your door should be opened 
my distress ; but 1 fear' — — 
i 'Ha!' said the Solitary, then thou art Isabella 
jVere; give me a token that thou art she.' 

'I have brought you back the rose which you gave 
me ; it has not had time to fade ere the hard fate you 
foretold has come upon me !' 

' And if thou ha6t thus redeemed thy pledge/ said 
the Dwarf, I will not forfeit mine. The heart and 
the door that are shut against every other earthly be- 
ing shall be open to thee and to tby sorrows.' 

She heard him move in his hut, and presently after- 
wards strike a light. One by oae, bolt and bar were 
then withdrawn ; the heart of Isabella throbbing highv 
er as these obstacles to their meeting were successive! 
ly removed. The door opened, and the Solitary stood 
before her; his uncouth form and features illuminatef 
by the iron lamp which he held in his hand. j 

' Enter, daughter of affliction,' he said, — * enter tj^ 
house of misery.' J 

She entered, and with a precaution which increaf 
her trepidation. The Recluse's first act, after Betfj 
the lamp upon the table, was to replace the nni 
rous bolts which secured the door of his hut. j 
shrunk aa she heard the noise which accomptf 
/Aj3 omiaous operation, yet reiuembw^i^ ^»^^sf 
caution and endeavoured to aupptesa «XV ^W^ 
^^spprebension. The light oi tYie \amv ^ 
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and uncertain ; but the Recluse, without taking ini' 
mediate notice of Isabella, otherwise than motioning 
her to sit down pn a small settle beside the fireplace, 
made haste to kindle some dry forze which presently 
east a blaze through the cottage. Wooden shelves, 
which bpre a few books, some bundles of dried herbs, 
and one or two cups and platters, were on one side 
of the fire ; on the other, were placed the ordinary 
tools of field labour, mixed with those used by me- 
chanics. Where the bed should have been, there was 
a wooden frame, strewed with withered moss and . 
rushes, the couch of the ascetic. The whole space 
of the cottage did not exceed ten feet by six within 
walls; and its only furniture, besides what we have 
mentioned, were a table and two stools formed of 
rough deal. 

Within these narrow precincts Isabella now found 
herself enclosed with a being whose history had no- 
thing to reassure her, and the fearful conformation of 
whose hideous countenance inspired an almost super^ 
Btitious terror. He occupied the seat opposite to her, 
and dropping his huge and shaggy eye brows over 
his piercing black eyes, gazed at her in silence, as if 
agitated by a variety of contending feelings. On the 
other side, sate Isabella, pale as death, her long hair 
uncurled by the evening damps, and falling over her 
shoulders and breast, as the wet streamers droop 
from the mast when the storm has passed away, and 
left the vessel stranded on the beach. The Dwarf 
first broke the silence with the sudden, abrupt, and 

alarming question, — 'Woman, what evil ikte has 

brought thee hither?' 

' My father's danger, and your own CQm.ma.\^^^ *^^ 
replied faintly, but firmly. 
'^"^y^^ bope for aid from m^V ^ ^^- 

'If you can bestow it > aVie te\i\vBA, %«\Vd.KSv^ ^^ 

/oiieD/ariidsubmisaion- 
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' And how should I possess Ihat power?' continued « 
the dwarf with a bitter sneer; 'Is mine the form of a 
redresser of wrongs ? Is this the castle in which one 
powerful enouijrh to be sued to by a fair suppliant is 
likely to hold hi? residence ? I but mocked thee, girl, 
when I said I would relieve thee.' 

' Then, must I depart, and face my fate as I beftt 
way ?' 

' No!' said the Dwarf, risking and interposing be- 
tween her and the door, and motioning to her sternly - 
to resume her seat — * N<i ! you leave me not in this 
way ; we. must have farther conference. Why should 
one being desire aid of another ? Why should not 
each be sufficient to itself? Look round you — I, the 
most despised and most decrepid on Nature's com- 
mon, have required sympathy and help from no one. 
These stones are of my own piling ; these utensils I 
framed with my own hand^s ; and with this,*-— ^and he 
laid his hand ^ith a fierce smile on the long dagger 
which he always wore beneath his garment,, and on- 
sheathed it so far that the blade glimmered clear in 
the fire-light — * With this,' he pursued, as he thrust 
the weapon hack into the scabbard, < I can, if neces* 
sary, defend the vital spark enclosed in this poor trunk, 
against the fairest and strongest that shall threaten me 
with injury.' 

It was with difficulty, Isabella refrained from screa* 
ming out aloud ; but she did refrain. 

' This,' continued ihe R<>clu$e, ' is theUfe of nature, 
solitary, self-sufficing, -and independent. The wolf 
calls not the wolf to aid him in forming his den ; and 
the vulture invites not another to assist her in striking 
ifowa her prey,^ 
* And when they are uifalAe to v^ocxxt^ ^«w«s\^%^ 
support/ said /sabelfa, jud\c\ous\^ vVmVIm^ ^%vV^ 
^ould be most acotfssible to atttumeuX, cowV^^^^^^ 
«^^ iaeiapborical style, * what Xhfiti> v^Xo\>tlA^«B^^ 
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' L«t th^m starve, die, and be forgotteo ; it is the 
common lot of humanity.' 

* it is the lot of the wild tribes of nature,' said Isa- 
bella, ' but chiefly of those who are destined to support 
themselves by rapine, which brooks no partner ; but it 
is not the law of nature in general ; even the lower or- 
ders have confederacies for mutual defence But man- 
kind — the race would perish did the*' cease to aid each 
other. — From the time that the mother binds the child's 
head, till the moment that some kind assistant wipes 
the death-damp from the brow of the dying, we ci^nnot 
exist without mutual help. All, therefore, that need 
aid, have right to a$k it of their fellow mortals; no one 
who has the power of granting can refuse it without 
guilt.' 

^ And in this simple hope, poor maiden/ said the 
Solitary, Mhou hast conie into the desert, to seek one 
whose wish it were that the league thou hast spo- 
ken of were broken for ever, and that in very truth, the 
whole race should perish ! Wert you not frightened ?' 

^ Misery/ said Isabella, firmly, ' is superior to fear.' 

* Hast thou not heard it said in thy mortal world, 
that i have leagued myself with other powers, defor- 
med to the eye and malevolent to the human race as 
myself ? Hast thou not heard this ? And doest thou 
seek my cell at midnight ?' 

^ The Being 1 worship supports me against such idle 
fears,' said Isabella; but the increasing agitation of j 
her bosom belied the affected courage which her words 
expressed. 

'Ho! ho !' said the Dwarf, ' thou vauntesi thyself a 

philosopher ? Yet iihouldst thou not have thought of 

the danger of entrusting thyseU, ^OMTv^vsAXiW^^QS&^x 

i'a the power of one so spited «L^«At«X>\waaxv\N?5'» ^»^'^** 

place bis chief pleasure in detaudu^^ ^<ft^Vtot«^%-» "^^ 

degrading her fairest works ^^ 

O S 
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Isabella much alarmed^ continued to aoswer, with 
firn^iiess, ^ Whatever injuries you may have sustained, 
in the world, you are incapable of revenging tifem on 
one who never wronged you, nor, wilfully, any other.' 

< Ay, but maiden,' he continued, his dark eyes flash- 
ing with an expression of malignity which communica« 
ted itself t(» his wild and distorted featur^^s, ' r'eveng^e 
is the hungry wolf^ whirJ' asks only to tear flesh and lap 
blood. Think you the lamb's plea of innocence would 
be listened to by him ?' 

^ Man !' said isabella, rising and expressing herself 
with much dignity, ^ 1 fear not the horrible ideas with 
which you would impress me I cast them from me 
with disifain. Be you mortal or fiend you would not 
ofier injury to one who sought you as a suppliant io 
her utmost need. You would not — you durst not.' 

^ Thou say'st truly, maiden,' rejoined the solitary } 
^ I dare not, 1 would not. Begone to thy dweiling. 
Fear nothing with which they threaten thee Thou 
hast asked my protection ; thou shalt find it efiectual.' 

^ But, father, this very night 1 have consented to 
Wed the man that I abhor, or 1 must put the seal to my 
father's ruin.' 

< This night ? at what hour V 
* Ere midnight.' 
^ And twilight/ said the Dwarf, ^ has already passed 

away. But fear nothing, there is ample time to pro- 
tect thee.' 

< And my father ?' continued Isabella, \n a suppliant 
tone. " 

' Thy father/ replied the Dwarf, * has been, and is, 

my must bitter enemy. But fear not ; thy virtue shall 

^aye him. Aad now, begone ; were I to keep the lon- 

S^r bjr me, J might again fall mlo the ^Ixiv^di ^^'Ufiak 

foacerai^g human if orlh from w\i\c\x \ Vivie W?si wk 

«ry&/^ afFokened. But fear aotiius, «X «mi n«^ 
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foot of the ' altar I will redeem thee. Adieu^ time 
presses, and I must act P 

He ted her to the door of the hut, ivbich he opened 
for her departure. She remounted her horse, which 
had* been feeding in the outer enclosure^ and pressed 
him forward by the light of the moon, which was now 
rising, to the spot where she left RatcHfie. 

^ Have you succeeded ?' was his first eager questidn* 
> ^ I have obtained promises from him to whoia yoa 
sent me ; but how ca,n he possibly accomplish them ?^ 

' Thank God I' said Ratcliffe ; ' doubt not his power 
to fulfil his promise.' 

At this moment a shrill whistle was heard to resound 
along the heath. 

* Hark !' said Ratcliffe, ^ he calls me ; miss Vere re- 
turn home, and leave unbolted the postern- door of tHe 
garden ; to that which opens on the back-stairs I have 
a private key.' 

A second whistle was heard yet more shrill and pro- 
longedthan the first. 

* I come, 1 come,' said Ratcliffe ; and^ setting spurs 
to his horse, rode over the heath in the direction of th^ 
Recluse's hut. Miss Vere returned to the castle ; the 
mettle of the animal on which she rode, and her own 
anxiety of mind, (combining to accelerate her journey. 

She obeyed Ratcliffe s directions, though without 
well apprehending their purpose, and leaving her hors^ 
at large in a paddock near the garden, hurried to her 
own apartment, which she reached without observation. 
She now unbolted her door, and rang her bell for lights. 
Her father appeared along with the servant who an- 
swered her summons. 

« He had been twice,' he said, ' Y\a\.evfttv% ^\.V«t ^ws^ 
duiiag the two hours that had elapsed wvc^ Vi^^«SxVc« 
mid, not bearing her speak, bad become ^^V^^^^^*^ 
that she was taken ill,^ 
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^ And nonr, my dear father,' she said^ ' permit me to 
claim the promise you so kindly gave; let the last 
moments of freedom which 1 am to enjoy be mine 
without interruption ; and protract to the last moment 
the respite which is allowed me.' • 

^ I will/ said her father ; * nor shall you be ag^ain in- 
terrupted. But this disordered dress — this dishevelled 
hair---do not let me find you thus when I call on you 
again ; the sacrifice to be beneficial must be volunta- 
ry.' 

^ Must it be so ?' she replied, ^ then fear not^ my 
father, the victim shall be adorned/ 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Tkis looks not like a nuptial. 

Much ado abevi Nothing. 

The chapel in the castle of Ellieslaw, destined to be 
the scene of this ill-omened union, was a building of 
much older date than the castle itself^ though that clai- 
med considerable antiquity. Before the wars between 
England and Scotland had become so common and of 
such long duration, that the buildings along both sides 
of the Border were chiefly dedicated to warlike purpo- 
ses, there had been a small settlement of monks at El- 
lieslaw, a dependency, it is believed by antiquaries, j 
upon the rich abbey of Jedburgh. Their possessions 
had long passed away under the changes introduced 
by war and mutual ravage. A feudal castle had arisen 
on therpins of ibeir cells, and their chapel was inclu- 
€/ed in its precincts, ' 

The ediSce, in its round arches «i\d «v^"&wife ^^-w^, 
^Ae simplicity of which referred iVieXt d«\^ \o vjV^W^a 
"^^o called the Saxon atcViWecXute, pi^^^tA^^ ^x ^ 
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tunes a dark and sombre appearance, and had been 
ijrequeniiy used as the cem eatery of the family of the 
feudal Fords, as well as formerly of the monastic breth-* 
reo. But it looked doubly gloomy by the glare of the 
lew and snioky toicbes which were used to enlighten it 
upon the present occasion, and which, spreading a 
glare of yellow light in their immediate vicinity, were 
BurroHnoed beyond by a red and purple halo reflected 
fronoi their own smoke, and beyond that again by a 
9one of darkness which magnified the extent of tne 
chapel, while it rendered it impossible for the eye to 
ascertain its limits Some injudicious ornamental 
adopted in ha*<te for the occasion, rather added to the 
dreariness of the scene. Old fragments of tapestry, 
torn from the walls of other apartments, had been has- 
tily and partially disposed around those of the chapel, 
and jningled inconsistt ntly with scutcheons and funeral 
emblems of the dead, which they elsewhere exhibited. 
On each side of the »tone altar was a monument, the 
appearance of which formed an equally strange con- 
trast. On the one was the figure, in stone, of some 
grim hermit, or monk, who had died in the odour of 
sanctity ; he was represented as recumbent, in his 
cowl and scapulaire, with his face turned upward as ill 
the act of devotion, and his hands folded, from which 
bis string of beads were dependent. On the other side 
was a tomb, in the Italian taste composed of the most 
beautiful statuary marble, and accounted a model of 
modern .urt. it was erected to the memory of IsabeU 
la's mother, the late Mrs. Vere of Ellieslaw, who was 
represented ass in a dying posture, while a weeping 
cherub, with eyes averted, seemed in the act of extin- 
guisbin>jr a dying lamp as eiub\em9L\\<: ol \v^\ ^^^^^1 
dissolution. It was, indeed, a luasXet ^\ec^ oS. ^xN.>^^Q^. 
misplaced in the rude vault to wViicVi W. \v«A>tt^«^ ^-^^ 
fMgned. Many were surprised, and ^\ew ^ciasA^^^-^ 
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tliat Ellieslaw, not ^remarkable for attention to his lady 
while alive^ should erect after her death ^uch a costly 
niausole\im in affected sorrow ; others cleared him from 
the imputation of hypocrisy, and averred that the mon- 
ument was constructed under the direction and at the 
sole expense of Mr. Ratcliffe. 

Before these monuments the wedding guests were 
assembled. They were few in number ; for many bad 
left the casde to prepare for the ensuing political ex- 
plosion, and Ellieslaw was, in the circumstances of the 
case, far from being desirous to extend invitations far- 
ther than to those near relations whose presence the 
custom of the country rendered indispensable. Next 
to the altar stood sir Frederick Langley, dark, moody, 
. and thoughtful, even beyond his wont^ and near him, 
Mareschal^ who was to play the part of bridesman, as 
it was called. The thoughtless humour of this young 
gentleman, on which he never deigned to place the 
least restraint, added to the cloud which overhung the 
brow of the bridegroom. 

* The bride is not yet come out of her chamber,' he 
whispered to sir Frederick; * I trust that we must not 
have recourse to the violent expedients of the Romans 
which I read of at college. It would be hard upon my 
pretty cousin to be run away with twice in two days, 
though I know none better worth such a violent com- 
pliment.' 

Sir Frederick attempted to turn a deaf ear to this 
discourse, humming a tune and looking another way, 
but Marescbal proceeded in the same wild manner. 

^ This delay is hard upon Dr. Hobbler, who was dis^ 

tarhed to accelerate preparations for this joyful event, 

tr/fea he had successfully extracted \V\^ cork of his 

third bottle. I hope you wiU ke«\> Vuia it^^ o\>i5c^^c«or 

fore of his superiors, for I take\lt\us^^>a^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

^«/ hears — But here come EAWesVaN* «iv^m^ V^^^^^i 



cousin — prettier than ever, I think, were it not she 
seems so faint and so deadly pale — Hark ye, sir knight^ 
if she says not yes with right good will, it shall be no! 
wedding for all that has come and gone yet.' 

^ No wedding, sir ?' returned sir Frederick, in aloud 
whisper, the tonevof which indicated that his angry 
feelings wer^ suppressed with difficulty. 

* No— no marriage,' replied Mareschal, * there's my 
hand and glove on't.' 

Sir Frederick Langley took his hand, and as he 
wrung it hard, said in a lower whisper, * Mareschal, 
you shall answer this,' and then flung his hand from 
him.' . 

^ That I will readily do,' said Mareschal, ^ for never 
word escaped my lips that my hand was not ready to 
guarantee — So, speak up, my pretty Qousin, and tell/ 
me if it be your free will aild unbiased resolution to ac- 
cept of this gallant knight for your lord and husban^ ; 
for if you have the tenth part of a scruple upon the 
subject, fall back, fall edge, he shall not have you.' 

* Are you mad, Mr. Mareschal ?' said Elliesiaw, who, 
' having been this youug man's guardian during his mi- 
nority, often employed a tone of authority to him. 

* Do you suppose I would drag my daughter to the foot 
of the altar, were it not her own choice ?' 

* Tut, Elliesiaw,' retorted the young gentleman, 

* never tell me of the contrary ; her eyes are full of 
tears, and her cheeks are whiter than .her white dress. 
I must insist, in the name of common humanity, that 
the ceremony be adjourned till to-morrow.' 

* She shall tell you herself, thou incorrigible inter- 
meddler in what concerns thee not, that it is her wish, 
the ceremony should go on. — ^l^ \\. tk^, \^^^'^'k^«i?i 
dear?' 

'It is/ said /sabell^i, ha\C Mn\\x\^— ^ ^^^^^ '^''^'^ 
no help either in God or man.' 
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^Pheilrst word alone was distinctly audible. Mares- 
i\ shrugged up his shoulders and stepped back.' £1- 
»law led, or rather supported, his daughter to the 
Itar. Sir Frederick moved forward and placed him*« 
?lf by her side. The clergyman opened his prayer- 
tfiook, and looked to Mr. Vere for the signal to com-* 
laence the service. 

• Proceed,' said the latter. - 

But a voice, as if proceeding from the tomb of his 
deceased wife, called, in such loud and harsh accents 
as awakened every echo in the vaulted chapel, * For- 
bear!' 

All were mute and motionless, till a distant rustle, 
and the clash of swords, or something resembling it, 
was heard from the distant apartments, it ceased al- 
most instantly. 

* What new device Is this V said sir Frederick, 6efce- 
ly, eyeing Eltieslaw and Mareschat with a glance' of 
malrgnant suspicion. 

< it can be but the frolic of some intemperate guest,' 
s&id Eltieslaw, though greatly confounded ; ' we must 
make large allowances for the excess of this evening'jft 
festivity. Proceed with the service.' F 

Before the clergyman could obey, the same prohibit' 
tion which they had before heard, was repeated froiJi[ 
the same spot. The female attendants screamed, an 
Jled from the chapel; the gentlemen laid their hanf 
on their swords. Ere the first moment of surprise If 
passed by. the Dwarf stepped from behincT the mc^ 
ment, and placed himself full in front of Mr. Ve 
The effect of so strange anii hideous an apparitioi 
such place and circumstances, appalled all presen^ 
seemed to annihilate the iaird of Ellieslaw, who, 
ping his daughter*s arm, staggered against the m 
pillar, and clasping it with his hands as if for suj 
'dhJs brow against the column. 
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( Who is this fellow?' saM sir Frederick $ < and wbat 
does he mean by this intrusion ?' 

'It is one who comes to tell you,' said the Dwarf, with 
the peculiar acrimony which, usually marked his man- 
ner, Mhat in marrying that yoan^ lady, you wed nei- 
ther the heiress of Ellieslaw, or of i\lauley-Hall ; nor of 
Polverton, nor of one furrow of land, unless she marries 
with MY consent ; and to thee that consent shall never 
be given. Down — down on thy knees, and thank Hea- 
ven that thoa art prevented Irom wedding qualities 
with which thou hast no concern, portionless truth, vir- 
tue and innocence. — And thou, base higrate,' he con- 
tinued, addressing himself to Ellieslaw, ' what is thy 
wretcbedi. subterfuge now? Thou who wouldst sell 
thy daughter to relieve thee from danger, as in famine 
thou wouldst have slain and devoured her to preserve 
thy own vile life f Ay, hide thy face with -thy handle ; 
well mayst thou blush to look on him whose bod^ thou 
didst consign to chains, his hands to guilt, and his" son! 
to misery. Saved once more by the virtue of her who 
calls thee father, go hence, and may the pardon and 
benefits I confer on thee prove literal coals of lire, till 
thy brain is seared and scorched like mine.' 

£tlieslaw left the chapel with a gesture of mute des** 
pair. 

'Follow him, ^ub^rt Ratcliffe,' said the Dwarf^ 
* and inform him of his destiny. He will rejoice; for 
to breathe air and to handle gold is to him happiness.'^' 

^ I understand nothing of all this,' said Sir Frede- 
rick Langley ; * but we are here a body of gentlemen 
in arms and authority for king James: and whether 
you really, sir, be that sii Edward Mauly, who has 
been so long supposed dt ad in confinement, or whether 
you be an impostor assuaiing his name -and title, we 
will assume the freedom of detainicig you Ull^\yQ.t %s^« 
peariioce here, al tfat« BKXilent^ \* bcU^r ?it.^^wv\.«t^^^^ v 
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re Will have so spies aimiong as— -Seize on him| my 

friends.' 

1 But the domestics shrunk back in doubt and alarm. 

iSir Frederick himself stepped forward toward the Re- 

■close, as if to lay hands on his person, when his pro* 

j j^ress was suddenly stopped by the glittering point of 

? a partisan, which the sturdy hand of Hobbie Elliot 

I presented against his bosom. 

1 ' I'll gar daylight shine through ye, if ye offer to 

] steer him. Kaeboc^y shall lay a finger on Elshie ; he's 

i a canny neighbourly man, aye ready to make a frieiid 

help ; and, though ye may think him a lamiter, yet, 

grippie for grippie, friend, I'll wad a wether he'll 

make the bhide spin frae under your nails^,;" He's a 

tough qarle, Slsfaie ! he grips like a smith's vice.' 

' ^ What has brought you here, Elliot?' said Mares- 

ch|]y ' who called on you for interference ?' 

' Troth, Mareschal- Wells,' answered Hobbie, ' I am 
just come here, wi' twenty or thretty mair o' us, in my 
ain name and the king's-*— or queen's, ca' they her ? and , 
cannie Elshie's into the bargain, to keep the peace, . 
and pay back some ill usage Eltieslaw has gi'en me. | 
A bonnie breakfast the loons gae me the ithermom«J 
ing, and him at t^e bottom o't; and trow ye I was iia,| 
ready to supper him up ? Ye needna lay your handi^f 
on your swords, gentlemen, the house is ours wi' littm 
din; for the doors were open, and there had beeif 

^wer muckle puncli amang your folk; we tool 
their swords i^nd pistols as easily as ye wad shiel pev 
cods.' 4 

■r4 



Mareschal rushed out, and immediately re-entei 

e chapel. 

^Bjr heaven ! it is true, sir Frederick ; the bouse! 



Bile^ with arffled'men, andouT dr\i.D^««i\^%xX&«x^ 

disarmed. Draw, and let u« fisYil out v?^^ ? i 

'Binna, rash — binna rash,' ex.cXwm^^l^^'^^^flf 

- — ■■ 
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tne a bit, hear me a bit We mean ye nae harm ; but^ 
as ye are in arms for king James, as ye ca' him, and 
the prelates, we thought it right to keep up the auld 
ndghbour war, and stand up for the t'other ane and 
the kirk ; but we'll no hurt a hair o' your heads, if ye 
like to gang hame quietly. And it will be your best 
way, for there's sure news come frae Loudoun, that 
him they ca^ Bang, or Byng, or what is't, has banged 
the French ships and the new king aff the coast how- 
ever ; sae, ye had best bide content wi' auld Nanse 
lor want of a better queen.' 

Ratcliffe, who at this moment entered, confirmed 
these accounts, so unfavourable to the Jacobite interest. 
Sir Frederick, almost instantly, and without taking 
leave of any one, left the castle, with such of his at* 
tendants as w6re able to follow, him. 

* And what will you do, Mr. MWeschal t' said Rat- 
cliffe. / 

* Why, faith,' answered he, smiling, ^ I hardly know ; 
my spirit is too great, and my fortune too small, fov 
me to follow the exanaple of the doughty bridegifoom. 
It is not in my nature, and it is hardly worth my while.' 

' Well, then, disperse your men, and remfun quiet, 
and this will be overlooked, as there has been no overt 
act.' 

' Hottt, aye,' said Elliot, < just let byganes be by- 
ganes, and a' friends again ; de'il ane I bear malice 41 
but Westbumflat, and I hae gi'en him baitb a bet skin 
and a cauld ane. I hadna changed three blows of the 
broadsword wi' him before he lap the window into the 
castle-moat, and swattered through it like a wild duck. 
He's a clever fallow, indeed ! maun kilt awa wi* ae 
bonnie lass in the morning, and anolViex ^Xxfii^V^N^^"^ 
wadaa serve bitn I but if he doeftiia\wV\.V«w»s\^f^ ^ 
ibe country, J'sfe kilt him w\' a low, tot >^e Ci^N^^"^ 
meetio^B elemi blawn ower; liU «\wrt»^'^'^^^ ^"^ 
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During the general eoofusioD, Isabella had thrawip 
herself at the feet of her kiaemau, air Edward Maiir 
le/, for BO we must now call the Solitary, to exprea* 
at once her gratitude, and to beseeeh forgiveoess for 
her father. The eyes of all began to be fixed on 
themi as soon as their own agitation -and the bustle of 
the attendants had somewhat abated. Miss VeDa 
kneeled beside the tomb of her mother, to whose slaif 
tue her features exhibiled a marked resemblance 
She held the hand of the Dwarf, which she kissed r^ 
peatedly and bathed with tears. He stood fixed aouj 
^aotionless, excepting that his eyes glanced alternately 
on the marble figure, and the living suppliant. At 
length, the large drops, which gathered on his eye- 
lashes, compelled him to draw his hands across them. 

' I thought,' be said, ' that tears and I had done ; 
bulNve shed them at our birth, and their spring dries 
not until we are in our graves. But no melting pf the 
heart shall dissolve my resolution. I part here, at 
once, and for ever, with all of which the memory i' 
looking to the tomb^ ^ or tbe presence,' he pressed Isa- 
bella s band, ' is dear to me. Speak not to me ! at- 
tempt not to thwart my determination ! it will avail 
nothing; you will hear of and see this lump of de- 
formity no more. To you f will be dead ere I am 
actually in my grave, and you will think of me as of 
■0 friend disencumbered from the toils and crimen of 
existenci^.' 

He kissed Isabella on the forehead, impressed ano- 
ther kiss on the brow of the statue by wbicb he knelt, 
apd left the chapel followed by Ratcliffe. IsajbeUity 
almost exhausted with th emotions of the doy, wns 
^carried to her apartment by her women. Most of the 
oiii0t guests dispersed, after bs^vVu^ %ev«xa\A\^ ^\ks\<y^ 
voured ta impress on all w\\o ^ouV^ K\%\«?^^W ^^mj^bbl 
^€i> diaapprob9itioa of the i?loV»> lot««A, ^^i^V ^ 
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foverniDent, or tiieir regret for having engaged io 
tbem. Hobble £iliot asramed the command of the 
eastle for the night, and mounted a regular guard. He 
boasted not a little of the alacrity with which his 
friends and he had obeyed a hasty summons received 
from Elshie, through the faithful Ratcliffe. And it 
was a lucky chance, he said, that on that very day 
tbey liad got notice that Westburnflat did not intend 
to keep his tryste at Gastleton, but to hold them at 
defiance ; so that a considerable party had assembled 
at the Heughfoot with the intention of paying a visit 
to the robber's tower on the ensuing morning, and 
their course was easily directed to Ellieslaw Castle. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

-Last scene of all. 



To dose this strange eventful history. 

As TOU UKI IT. 

On the next morning, Mr. RatcliffV* presented miss 
Yere with a letter from her father, oi which the fol- 
lowing is the tenor : — 

* Mt searest child, 
*The malice of a persecuting government will 
compel me, for my own safety, to retreat abroad, anil 
to -remain for some time in foreign parts. I do not ask 
you to accompany, or follow me ; you will attend to 
my interest and your own more effectually by remain- 
ing where you are. It is unnecessary to enter into a 
minute detail concerning the causes of the strange 
events which yesterday took place, i IViVois^ Wk:^^ 
reason to comp/ain of the u«a^e V\\»:h^\^^€vhv.^^^\^ 
^ir Edward Mauley, who is yo\K ii«i«f&'feV>K«»wv«^ 
«<» taoUfer'B siHe ; but, ^s Yie lawa ^«^«te^^^^ 

V It 
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JiricetSy aud is to put yoa iq immediate poasemioli of 
a large part of his fortune, I aipcounl it a full atone* 
ment. I am aware he baa never forgivexi the prefeA^ 
fsiice which jour mother gave to my addresses, iot 
9tead of complying with the terms of a sort of familyr 
epmpact, which absurdly and tyrannically destincil 
her to wed her deformed relative. The shock vlaa 
even sufficient to unsettle his wits, which indeed went 
iiever over-well arranged ; and I had, as the husband 
of his nearest kinswoman and heiress, the delicate task 
of taking care of bis personal property, until he was 
reinstated in the management of the latter by those 
who, no dou »t, thought they were doing him justice; 
although, if some parts of bis subsequent conduct be 
examined, it will appear that he ou^ht, for his own 
sake, to have been left under, the influence of a mild 
and salutary restraint. 

' In one particular, however, he showed 4 sense of 
the ties of blood, as well as of his own frailty ; for 
while he sequestered himself closely from the world, 
under various names and disguises, and insisted on 
spreading a report of his own death, (in which, tagra« 
tify him, I willingly acquiesced,) he left to my disposal 
the rents of a great 'proportion of his estates, and eB« 
pecially all those which, having belonged to your mo- 
ther, reverted to him as a male fief. In this ho may 
have thought that he was acting with extreme gene- 
rosity, while, in the opinion of all impartial men, be 
will only be considered as having fulfilled a natural 
obligation, seeing that, in justice, if not in strict law» 
you must be considered as the heiress of your motheCy 
and I as your legal administrator. Instead, therefore, 
of considering myself as loaded with obligations to air 
Edward on this account, I think I had reason to com* 
pJala that then! remittcincea were only doled out to 
e at the pleasure or Mr. R&tcMe^ lAi^v viqwmsc^ 
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jft^oted £roi» tne mnptgagei over my pftteraal estate 
of £Ui^&la«r £»r any sqp!iB whicii I Kq^ired as an eXf 
'te A4^ance ; and thus may be said to haye ideiaiiato 
Qd himself into tbe absolute ^management and control 
of my property. Or, if all this seeming friendship 
was employed by sif Edfrard for the purpose of eh- 
(fluiiing a complete command of my affairs, and ac- 
%uirii]^ the power of ruining me at his pleasui^e, I feel 
wyself, I mast repeat, still less bound by the alleged 
Qt>ligati<H». 

* About the autumn of last year, as I uoderstandi 
^tber his own crazed imagination, or the accomplish- 
ment of some such scheme as I have hinted, brought 
him down to this country. His alleged motive, it 
seems, was a desire of seeing a monument which he 
l|ad directed to be raised in the chapel over the tomb 
of your mother. IVIr. Ratcliffe, who at this time had 
done me the honour to make my house his own, had 
the eomplaisanee to introduce him secretly into the 
cbapeL The consequence,^ as he informs me, was a 
frenzy of several hours, during which he fled into tbe 
Migbbouring moors, in one of the wildest spots of 
wliich he chose, when he was somewhat recovered^ 
to fix his mansion, and set up for a sort of countiy 
empiric, iT character which, e?en in his best days, he 
waa fond o£ assumii^i It is remarkable th^t, instead 
of informing me of these circumstances, that I might 
have had the relative of my late wife taken such care 
of . as his ealamitous condition required, Mr* Ratcliffe 
seeBM to have had such culpable indulgence for hia 
irregular plans as to promise, and even swear secrecy 
coBceniiBg them. He visited sir Edward often, and ^ 
aaasied in liia fantastic taskr he had taken upon him of^ 
eoBilraetiBg a hermitage. Nothing th^ ^f^^^ 
have dieadad laove thaft a Amiyv^Kl A ^^b^^'^s^^'' 
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* The gpoadd was open in erery direction nnmnA^ 
Bud a small soatterain, probibly sepiilchral, which 
their reBearehes had detected near the great granite 
pillar, served to conceal Ratcliffe when any one ap- 
proached his master. I think you will be of opinion, 
my love, that this secrecy must have had some strong 
motive. It is also remarkable, that while I thoaght 
my unhappy friend was residing among the monks i^ 
Zia Trappe, he should have been actually living for 
many months, in this* bizarre disguise, within five 
miles of my house, and obtaining regular Information 
of my most private movements, either by Ratcliffe,' 
or through Westburn^t and others, whom he had the 
means to bribe to any extent. He makes it a crime 
against me that I endeavoured to establish your mar- 
riage with sir Frederick. I acted for the best; but if 
he thought otherwise, why did he not step manfully 
larward, express his own purpose of becoming a party 
lo the settlements, and take that interest which he Is 
antitled to claim in you as heiress to his great pro> 
perty? 

< Even now, though he is somewhat , tardy in an** 
nounctng his purpose, i am far from opposing my au* 
ffaority against his wishes, although the person be de- 
sires you to regard as your future husband be yoong 
Earnsdiff, the very last whom I should have thought 
likely to be acceptable to htm. But I give my free and 
hearty consent, providing the settlements are drawn tn 
such an irrevocable form as may secure my child -froin 
suffering by that state of dependence, and that sudden 
and causeless revocation of allowances, of which I have 
so much reascm.to complain. Of Sir Fredeirick Lang- 

' ley,' I aagur, you will hear no%iore. He Is not likdy 

^t>^laim the band of a dowerless maiden. 1 tfierefore 

-^eHfOikyou, my dear Isabella, to the wisdom of Prwi- 

^eoce^ad. to your own pxnAenct^ beKl^i^t^^»^i»^VMa 
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110 tmt in 's^urin^ tho$e adTaotages which the 
fickleoessof your kiusirtaa has withdrawn from me tQ 
shower upon you. 

^ Mr- Ratclilfe meotioned sir Edward's LoientioD to 
settle a considerable sum upon me yearly, for my mainr 
teoance io foreign psirts ; but this my heart is too proud 
to accept from him. I told him 1 had a dear chtld^ 
vho, while in affluence herself, would never suffer me 
to be in poverty. I thou^bt it right to intimate this to 
bim pretty roundly, that whatever increase be settled 
upon you, it may be calculated so as to cover this ne« 
cessary and natural encumbrance. I will willingly 
settle upon you the castle and manor of EUieslaw, to 
•bow my parental afft-ction and disinterested zeal 
for promoting your settlement in life. The annual 
faterest of debts charged on the estate somewhat ex- 
ceeds the incomei even after a reasonable rent hasbeea 
put upon tiie mansion and mains. But as all the debts 
4re in the person of Mr. Katcliffe, as your kinsniam's - 
trustee, he will not be a troublesome creditor. AlUl 
here I must make you aware, that though 1 have tp 
4KMiipIaln of Mr. Ratclifie's conduct to me personally, I 
nevertheless, believe him a just and upright n;ian, wtt^i 
whom you may safely consult oi;l your affairs, not to 
i9«ntioa that to cherish his good opinion will be the 
best way to retain that of your kinsman. Remember 
me to Maichie — 1 hope he will not be troubled on 
account of late matters. I will wiite more fully frotn 
the Continent. Meanwhile, I rest your loving fjnther, 

RlCHAKO VeR£.' 

The above letter throws the oply additional light 
wbidi we have been aWe to procure upon the earli^ 
part of our story. It was Hobbie's opinion, and may 
he that of most of our readers^ thoX \W\^^\v^rw ^ 
Mwkksfaxie-Mpwt bud 1»iii a WM ^i ^ ^^s^\Ei>»%v^^ 



twilight understanding } and that he Mid neither very 
clear views as to what he himself wanted| nor was 
apt to pursue his ends by the clearest and roost direct 
means : so that to seek the clew of his conduct, was 
likened, by Hobbie, to looking for a strait path through 
a common;) in which are a hundred devious tracts, but 
nof one distinct line of road. / 

When Isabella had perused the letterjher^first inqui- 
ry was after her father. He Had left the castle early in 
the morning, after a long interview with Mr. Ratclifiei 
and was already far on his way to the next port, where 
he might expect to find shipping for the continent. 

< Where was sir Edward Mauley ?' 

No one had seen the Dwarf since the eventful^scene 
of the preceding evening. 

* Odd. if ony thing has befa'en puir Elshie/ said 
Hobbie Elliot, M wad rather I were harried ower 
again.' 

He immediately rode to his dwelling, and the remain- 
ing she goat came bleating to meet him, for her milk- 
ing time was long past. The Solitary was no where to 
l>e seen ; his door, contrary to wont, was open, his fire 
extinguished, and the whole hut was left in the state 
'which it exhibited on Isabella's visit to him. It was 
pretty clear that the means of conveyance which bad 
• brought the Dwarfto Ellieslaw on the preceding even- 
ing, had removed him from it to some other place of 
abode. Hobbie returned disconsolate to the castle. 

< I am doubting we ha'e lost canny Elshie for gude 
,an' a^' 

VYou have, indeed,' said Ratcliffe, producing a pa- 
per, which he put into Hobbie's hands ; * but read that^ 
and you will perceiveyou have been no loser by having 
known him.' > 

It was a short deed of gift, by which ^sir Edwaid 
Mmaley who otherwise catted E\sV\eiv^« \>»b^«(\^«^^ 
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endowed Halbfrt, or Hobbie Elliot, and grace Arm- 
strong, in full property, with a considerable sum bor* 
rowed by Elliot from him. 

Hobble's joy was mingled with feelings which brought 
tears down his rough cheeks. 

' It's a queer thing,' he said ; ' but I canna joy in 
the gear unless I kenn'd the puir body was happy that 
gave it me.' 

; * Next to enjoying happiness ourselves,' said Ratcliffe, 
f Is the consciousness of having bestowed it on others. 
Had all my master'is benefit's been conferred like the pre^- 
sent, what a different return would they have produced f 
But the indiscriminate profusion that would glut avarice, 
or supply prodigality, neither does good, nor is reward- 
ed by gratitude. It is sowing the wind to reap the 
whirlwind. 

'And that wad be a light har'st,' said Hobble ; ' but, 
wi' my young leddy's leave, I wad fain take down 
Elshte's skeps o' bees, and set them in Grace's bit 
flower yard at the Heughfoot — they shall ne'er be 
'sm^eklt by.ony o' huz. And the puir goat, she would 
be negleckit about a great town like this ; and she 
could feed bonnily on our lily lea by the burn side, and 
the hounds wad ken her in a day's time, and never 
fash her, and Grace wad milk her ilka morning wi' her 
ain hand, for Elshie*s sake ; for houghhe was thrawn 
and cankered in his converse, he liket dumb creatures 
weel.' 

Hobble's requests were readily granted, not without 
some wonder at the natural delicacy of feeling which 
pointed out to him this mode of displaying his grati- 
tude. He was delighted when Ratclifie informed him 
that his benefactor should not remain ignorant of the 
care which he took of his favourite. 

' And mind be sure and tell him that ^t^xixsk^ "^sv^ 
the titles, and, abune a*, (itace ^ti^ m'j^^i^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
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and thriving, and that it's «' Wb doing-^hat cSKnittl^ 
please hfim, aae vad thmk.' 

And Elliot and the family at Hei^hfoot w^ri» mid 
contmued to be, as fortunate and happy ashtirtitK^attnt- 
ed honesty, tenderness, and gaHanfry, so w^it fiieriledi 

All bar between the marriage of Eamselitf and Isa- 
^ beHa was now retnoved, and the sftilemenis whkb 
Ratdiffe produced on the part of sir Edward' Mau)e>^^ 
iDTght have satisfied the cupidity of EHieslaw blmst^lf. 
Bat miss Vere and Ratctifl^ thought it nanecessafy Id 
BUeBtion to EarnsclifF that one great motive of<- sir E^^ 
ii^ard in thos loadmg the young pair with benefits, VtS 
to expiate his having, many years before, shed tiie 
blood of his father in a hasty brawl, if h be troe; aa 
Ratelifle asserted, that the Dwarf ^s extreme miaanAro^ 
py seemed to relax somewhat, under the conscioasness 
of having diffused happiness among so rtiany, the lre« 
callectrdn of this circumstance might prob>at)4y fafeon^ 
of his chief motives for refusing obstinately ^ert<>wi«- 
Dess their state of Contentment. 

Marschal hunted, shot, and drank claret— fired ef 
the country, went abroad, served three eampaign»i 
came home, and married Lucy llderton. 

Years fled over the heads of EarnscM and hiis wlfi^ 
and found and left them contented and happy. The 
scheming ambition of sir Frederick Langley engagted 
him in the unfortunate insurrection of 1715. Be wai 
made prisoner at Preston, in Lancashire/ with thi^ 
eari of D^wentwater, and others. His defence, and 
the dying speech which he made on the occasion, may 
be found in the state trials. Mr. Vfere, supplied by 
jiis daughter with an ample income, continued to reside 
abroad, engaged deeply in the affair of Law^s bank 
during the regency of the duke of Orleans ; and was 
at one time supposed to be iitimensely rich; Bo^ on 
ihe bursting of that fanvo\is WVAAe V« ^«%mi MQeli 



jrfia gTt m d $X b«iti^ agaib reduced to a moderate «Aiiu» 
iljr^ (tthlMiigii^fte 6aw th((H]6«ilid8 4f his e^mpatikuit kt 
]iiiiibrtu»e libst)i«ii^((ly 4itftrvittg) limt v^itjon o( nAtid 
broiiflit on m pttridyijl<^ stf^ke^ of #bklf be died> alttfi 
lijigering under its effects nfe^ #«elE9. 

W^lie 6f W«stbm*iiflat fl«^ frdm «bie #mtlf of Hobbie 
EJBHaiy Ai his teitetl^ di«l fVoth the {MMrftuit ^ the Uitj 
His patriolism tni^ hifn to it^rve his eovtntry 
atMXiad^ while his rehictanee to leaire hit libtive ^ 
l^etoed him rather to remain in the beloved h\no6f 
and collect (larfte^^ itrattehes and rings on the iugk 
loads M home. I'ortanately for him, the 6r9t impulse 
jMrevaiM^ adfd he joined the army under Marlboitmgh ; 
obtained a commission, to which he was rec6mmended 
by hiiB aerviees m collecHng caftle for the commissariat $ 
recaraed home aifter m^y years, with some moaey^ 
(li«ii# eoaie by Heaven only kAoW8)-^emioi]^hed ^ 
peel hotfse at Westhm-nflat, and built In its steady a high 
nktttl^ ansteaiy of three stories, with a chiminey at 
i^a€% etvd'-^raAk brandy with the neighbours, whom, 
ito his ymillg days, he had plundered — died in hit l^d^ 
and ie i^ecorded apan his tombstone at Kirk-arhistie, 
(aiiU eltfant) ta having played aU the parts of abrare 
Midler, A discreet lieighboirr, and a sincere christiaa* 

Mr. Ratclilfe resided usually with the family at Elliet- 
la# I but regularly evety spring and autumu he absent- 
ed htfinetf fyr abbot a month. On the direction and 
purpose of bis periodical journey he retmdned steadily 
silent ; but it was well understood that he was then in 
attendance on his unfortunate patron. At length, on 
his return from one of these visits, his grave counte- 
nance, and deep mourniug dress, announced to the 
Ellieslaw family that their benefactor was no more. 
Sir Edward's death made noaddition to their fortune, 
for he had devested himself of his property during his 
lifetime, aad chieily ia their favour^ IK.aX^^'^^VMi^ v^^^ 
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conftdaati died at a good old age^ but without e?er 
naming tfae place to which his master had finally retired , 
or the manner of his death, or the place of his burial. 
It was supposed that on all these particulars his patron 
had enjoined him strict secrecy. 

The sudden disappearance of Elshie from his extra- 
ordinary hermitage corroborated the reports which the 
common people had spread concerning bim.. Many 
believed that, having ventured to enter a consecratnd 
building, contrary to his paction with the £yU One, 
been bodily carried off, while on his return to. 
his cottige-; but most are of opinion that he only 
disappeared for a season, and continues to be seen 
from time to time among the hills. And retaining, ac- 
cording to custom, a more vivid recollection of his 
wild and desperate language^ than of thb benevolent ten- 
dency ,of most of his actions, he is usually > identified 
with the malignant daemon, called the Man of the Moor^^ 
whose feats were quoted by Mrs. Elliot to her grand- 
sons; and, accordingly, is generally represented 
as bewitching the sheep, causing the ewes to kebf that 
is, to cast their lambs, or seen loosening the impending 
wreath of snow to precipitate its weight on such as 
take shelter, during the storm beneath the bank of a 
torrent, or under the shelter of a steep glen. In short, 
the evils most dreaded and deprecated by the inhabi- 
tants of that pastoral country^ i^re ascribed to the agen- 
cy of the black Dwarf. 
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Hear, Land o* Cakes and brither Scots, 
Frae Maideokirk to Jonny Grants^ 
If there*g a hole in a* your coats, - 

I r«>deyetentit, 
A chiePs amang you t&in» notes, 

An* faith be'llpreotii.^ 
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TALE II. 



OLD MORTALITY. 



CHAPTER I, 

Preliminary. 

Wi^ seeks he with imweariecl toil 
Tbnnigh deatb^s difta walks to urge bis way ; 

Reclaim his long-asserted spoil, 
AM lead oblivion into day ? 

Lanohornx. 

* Most readers,' says the Manuscript of Mr. Pat* 
tiesooy ' must have witnessed with delight the joyous 
burst which attends the dismissing of a village-school 
on a fine summer evening. The buoyant spirit of 
childhood, repressed with so much difficulty during the 
tedious hours of discipline^ may then be seen to explode, 
as it were, in shout, and song, and frolic, as the little 
urchins join in groups on their play>ground, and ar- 
range their matches of sport for the evening. But 
there is one individual who partakes of the relief af- 
forded by the moment of dismission, whose feelings are 
not so obvious to the eye of the spectator, or so apt 
to receive his sympathy. I mean the teacher himself, 
who, stunned with the hum, and suffocated with the 
closeness of his school-room, has spent the whole day 
(himself against a host) in cou\to\V\vv^ V^Vv^asiwt^ «^^>s^^ 
i'ijg Indifference to action, sttmugXo exXx^A^^^^V^^"^^ 

Q ^ 



aod labouriog to soften obstinacy ; and whose v 
powers of intellect have been coofounded by hearing 
same dull lesson repeated a hundred times by rote, i 
only varied by the various blunders of the recit< 
Even the flowers of classic genius, with which his s 
tary fancy is most gratified, have been rendered 
graded, in bis imagination ^ by thek* connexion i 
tears, with errors, and, with punishment; so that 
£clogues of Virgil and Odes of Horace are each ii 
parably allied in association with the sullen figure 
monotonous recitation of some blubbering school-t 
If to these mental distresses are added a delicate frt 
of body, and a mind ambitious of some higher dist 
tion than that of being the tyrant of childhood, the r< 
er may have some slight conception of the relief wl 
a solitary walk, in the cetA of a fine sommer even 
affi)rds to the head which tias ached, and the ne 
which have been shattered, for so many hours, in 
log the irknome task of public instruction. 

^ To me these evening strolls have been the hapf 
hours of an unhappy life ; and if any gentle reader i 
hereafter find pleasure in perusing these lucubrati 
i BKk not unwitting he should know, that the plai 
them has been usually traced in those moments, iH 
relief from toH and clamour, combined with the ( 
scenery around me, has disposed my mind to the 
^f composition. 

< My chief haunt in these hours of golden leisun 
^e banks of the small stream, which, winding thrc 
a ^ lone vale of green bracken,' passes in front oi 
village school house of Gandercleugh. For the 
quarter of a mile, perhaps, I may be disturbed fron 
meditations, inf order to return the scrape, or di 
bonnet, of such stragglers among my pupils as flsl 
trottts or minnows in the Uttle brook, or seek rushes 
i^/}4'M»wer$ by its margin. But, heyond ^^si^a 



KaVe inentionecl, the juvenile anglers do not| niter stm^ 
set, voluntarily extend their excursions. The cause 1$%. 
that farther up the narrow valley, and in a recess which 
seems scooped out of the side of the steep heathy bank^ 
there is a deserted burial-ground which the Uttle eow- 
firds are fearful of approaching in the twilrght. To me, 
however, the plaoe has ^n inexpressible charm. It has 
been long the favourite teiminatlon of my walks, and^ 
if my kind patron forgets not his promise, will (and, 
probably at no very distant day) be my final resting* 
place after my mortal pilgrimage.* 

Mt is a spot which possesses all the solemnity of 
feeling attached to a burial ground, without exciting 
those of a more unpleasing description. Having been 
very little used for many years, the few hillocks which 
rise above the level plain are covered with the same 
short velvet turf. The monuments, of which there are 
not above seven or eight, are half sunk in the groand 
and overgrown with moss. No newly-erected tomb 
disturbs the sober serenity of our reflections by remind- ' 
ing us of recent calamity, and no rank-springiag grass 
forces upon our imagination the recollection, that il , 
owes its darK luxuriance to the foul and festering rem* 
napts of mortality which ferment beneath The dm$y 
which sprinkles the sod, and the bare-bell which hangs 
over ir, derive their pure nourishment from the dew of 
Heaven, and their growth impresses us with nodegrad* 
ing or disgusting recollections. Death has indeed been 
here, and its traces are before us ; but they are softened 
and deprived of their horror by our distance from thQ 
perioil when they have been first impressed. Tbos^ 

* Note hy Mr. Jedediah Cleiflhbotham. — That I kept my plight in this 
inel«ncboiy matter with my deceased and lamented friend, aj^jeai'etb fiom 
a handsome headstone, eiected at my proper cliaszes in this siiot, bearing 
the name and CMlUn^ of Peter Paitiemn, with the date of bis nativitY end.^ 
pemlture.witha testimony ^ n» wwnV*, ^^.Vw^nAVss tK^w^,«&\^'«»«B^'««^ 
and pairou. — tf. C. 
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who sleep beneath are only connected with us by the 
refl«ction that they have once been what we now are, 
and that, as their reliques are now identified with their 
mother earth, ours shall, at some future period, under- 
go the same transformation. 

^ Yet, although the moss has been collected on the 
roost modern of these humble tombs during four gene- 
rations of mankind, the memory of some of those who 
sleep beneath them is still held in reverend remembrance. 
It is true, that, upon the largest, and, to an antiquary, 
the most interesting monument of the group, which 
bears the effigies of a doughty knight in his hood of 
mail, with his shield hanging on his breast, the arJbo- 
rial bearings are defaced by time, and a few worn-out 
letters may be read at the pleasure of the decypherer, 
Dns. Johan - - ^ de Hamel, - - - or Johan - - - cfe La- 
md - - - And it is also true, that of another tomb richly 
sculptured with an ornamented cross, mitre, and pasto- 
ral staff, tradition only can aver, that a certain name- 
less Bishop lies interred there. But upon other two 
stones which lie beside, may still be read in rude prose, 
and ruder rhyme, the history of those who lie beneatii/ 
them. They belong, we are assured by the epitaph, to 
the class of persecuted Presbyterians who afforded a 
melancholy subject fo\ history in the times of Charles 
II. and his successor.* In returning from the battle of 
Pentland Hills, a party of the insurgents had been at- 
tached in this glen by a small detachment of the King's 
troops, and three or four either killed in the skirmish, or 
shot after being made prisoners, as rebels taken with 
arms in their hands. The peasantry continue to attach 
to the tombs of those victims of prelacy an honour which 
they do not render to more splendid mausoleums; and, 

*JameBj Seventh King of Scotland of that mine^ wnd 8ec<mdarcordiqt 
67/A<»/;/7iw^rati<wiortheKing8of Kngland.— i.e. A 



vhQii they poiot tbeib ooi tQ their sons, and ns^rrate the 
fgte of the sttfierer»^ usually cpnclude, hy exhorting 
tbeni to be ready, should times caU for it, tQ resist to the 
death in the cause of civil and religious liberty, like 
their brave forefathers. 

^ AUbottgb I am far from venerating the peculiar 
tenets asserted by those who call themselves the follow- 
ers of those ipen, and whose intolerance and oarrow- 
roinded bigotry are at least s^s ccutspicuous as their de- 
votional s^eal, yet it is without depreciating the memo- 
ry of those sufferers, many of whom united the inde- 
pendent sentiments of a Hampden with the suffering 
zeahof an hooper or Latimer. On the other band it 
would be unjust to forget, that many even of those who 
had been most active i<i crushing what they conceived 
tiie rebellious and seditious spirit of those unhappy 
wanderers, displayed, when called upoq themselves to 
suffer for their political and rellgiaus opinions, the same 
daring and devoted zeal, tinctured, in their case, with 
chivalrous loyalty, as in the former with republican en-^ 
thasif^m. It has often been regiarked of tb« Scottish 
character, that the stubbornness with which it is moul- 
ded shows most to advantage in adversity, when it 
seems akin to the native sycamore of their hills, which 
scorns to be biassed in its mode of growth even by 
the influence of the prevailing wind, but, shooting its 
branches with equal boldness in every direction, shows 
no weather-side to the storm, and may be broken, but 
can never be bended. It must be understood that I 
speak of my countrymen as they fall under my own 
observation. When in foreign countries, 1 have been 
inlbrmed that they are more docile. But it is time to 
return from this digression. 

•'One summer evening, as in a stroll, such as I hav^ 
described, I approached this de^eive^ Wk-WMAo^^ ^^ "^^ 
dead, I was somewhat surprised Xo V\e%t ^o\mv^'&^>^'^^^'^'^ 
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from those which usually sooth its solitude, the gentle 
chiding, mimely, of the brook, and the sighing ef the 
wind in the boughs of the git^antic ash trees, which 
mark the cemetery. The clink of a hammer was, upon 
this occasion, distinctly heard, and I entertained some 
alarm that a marchdike, long meditated by the two pro- 
prietors whose estates were divided by my favourite 
brook, was about to be drawn up the glen, in order to 
substitute its rectilinear deformity for the graceful wind« 
ing of the natural boundary.* As 1 approached f 
was agreeably undeceived. An old man was seated 
upon the monument of the slaughtered presbyterians, 
and busily employed in deepening, with his chisel, the 
letters of the inscription, which, announqjng, in scrip* 
tural language, the promised blessings of futurity to be 
the lot of the slain, anathematized the murderers with 
' corresponding violence. A blue bonnet of unusual di- 
mensions covered the grey hairs of the pious work- 
man. His dress was a large old-fashioned coat, of 
the coarse cloth called hoddingreyy usually worn by 
the elder peasants, with waistcoat and breeches of the 
same ; and the whole suit, though still in decent repair, 
had obviously seen a train of long service. Strong 
clouted shoes, studded with hob -nails, and gramocheSf 
or l^gginSf made of thick black cloth, completed his 
equipment. Beside him, fed among the graves, a po- 

^ I deem it fitting that the reader should be apprised, that this 
limitary boundary between the conterminous heritable property 
of his honour the Laird of Gandercleugh, and his honour tbj^ 
Laird of Gusedub, was to have been in fashron an agger y or rath- 
er murus of uncemented granite, called, by the vulgar, a dry- 
slant dike, surmounted, or coped, tespUt viridi, i. e. with a sod- 
turf. Truly their honours fell into discord concerning two roods 
of marshy ground, near the cove called the Bedral'sBeild; and 
the controversy, having some years by-gone been removed from 
before tha judges of the land, (with whom it abodi» long,) «veii r 
unto the Great City of London and iVie as%etsv\i\v ol V\\fi^t.V^^*^^ 
therein, h. as I may say, adhuc in pendente. — ^3 . C , 
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ney, the companion of his journey, whose extreme 
whiteness, as well as its projecting bones and hollow 
ejes, indicated its antiquity. It was harnessed in the 
most simple manner, with a pair of branks, and hair 
tether, or halter, and a sunky or cushion of straw, in- 
stead of bridle and- saddle. A canvas pouch hung 
around the neck of the animal, for the purpose, proba- 
bly^ of containing the rider's tools, and any thing else 
he might have occasion to' carry with him. Although 
I had never seen the old maiv befor«>, yet, from the 
singularity of his employment, and the style of his 
equipage, I had no difficulty in recognizing a religious 
itinerant whom 1 had often heaKid talked of, and who 
was known in various parts of Scodand by the title of 
Old Mortality. 

*" Where this man was born, or what was his real 
name, ( have never been able to learn, nor are the mo*- 
tives which made him desert bis home, and adopt the 
erratic mode of jife which he pursu«>d, known to me 
except very generally. According to the belief of 
moU people, he was a native of either the county of 
Dumfries or Galloway, and lineally descended from 
some of those champions of the Covenant whose deeds 
and sufferings were his favourite theme. He is said to 
hfuve held, at one period of his life, a small moorland 
farm ; but, whether from pecuniary losses, or domestic 
misfortune, he had long renounced that and every 
other gainful calling. In the language of Scripture, he 
left his house, bis home, and his kindred, and wander- 
e^ about until the day of his death, a period, it is said, 
of nearly thirty years. 

^ During this long pilgrimage, the pious enthusiast 
regulated his circuit so as annually to visit the graves 
of, the . onlbitunate Coveoauters who suffered by the 
fltWoH, or b^ the executioner, duriog the «e^j>a ^^\Vssi. 
twb hst TDo/jarchs of the. StuarX Y\ii« . '^Vi^^^ ^^^ ^^^^"^ 



flumerdus tti the western dtetrkts of Ajr, GaUoway, 
atid Dumfries; but tiiey ar« also to be found in other 
parts of Scotland , wb^never the fugitives had bought, mr 
fallen, or suHR^red by military or civil execution. Thdr 
tombs are often ajyart from alt human habitation^ m 
the remote moors and wilds to which the wanderer 
hid fled fbr concealment. Bat wheh^ver they existed^ 
Old Mortality was sure to visit them when his anniml 
round brought them within liis reach. In the most 
lonely recesses of the mafbniaiaB, the moor-fowl shootef 
has been often surprised to find him busied in cleaning 
the moss from the grey stones, renewing with his chisa^ 
the half-def;lced inscriptions, and repairing the emblem^ 
of death with which th^se simple monuments are usa- 
ally adorned. Motives of the most sinaere, Ihottgh 
fanciful devotion, induced the old man to dedicate 
so m$ny years of existence to perform this tribute to 
the memory of the deceased warriors of the ehurch^ 
He considered himself as fulfilling a sacred duty, wb^e 
renewing to the eyes of posterity the decaying embleoaa 
of the zeal and sufferings of their forefathers^ and 
thereby trimming, as it were, the beacon light Which 
was to trarn future generations to defend their reiigiiMi 
even unto blood. / 

* In all his wanderings, the old pilgrim nisver aeem^ 
to need, Or was known to aece^at, pecuniary assistatida. 
It is true his wants were very few, fer wheftsver he 
went, he found ready patters in the house of some 
Cameronian of his own sect, or of some other reKgiotts 
person. The hospitality wh^icb was reverentially f^ld 
to him he always acknowledged, by repeiting the 
^vestones (If there existed any) belouging to the 
&mily of ancestors of his host; As the wanderer wbc>/ 
usually to be seen bent oft tii9S pibus task #itiiio tfaf^ 
ptecmtts elf Some coantry diur^h-jard, Orf eottnedy 
th^soimry /om6stoirieaiiloii)$ Aie W\V^^^v«bte^ 
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plorer and the blackcock -with the clink of his chisel 
and maAlet, with his old white poney grazing by his 
tA^Cy he acquired, from his converse among the dead, 
the popular appellation of Old Mortality. 

* The character of such a man could have in it little 
connexion even with innocent gaiety. Yet, among 
those of his own religious persua^on. he is reported to 
have been cheerful. The descendants of persecutors, 
or those whom he supposed guilty of entertaining sim- 
ilar tenets, and the scofiers at religion by whom he 
was sometimes assailed, he usually termed the gej^a- 
tion of vip ers. Conversing with others, he was grave 
and seniemious, not without a cast of severity. But 
he is said never to have been observed to give way to 
violent passion, excepting upon one occasion, when a 
mischievous truant-boy defaced with a stone the nose 
of a cherub's face which the old man was engaged in 
retouching. I am in general a sparer of the rod. not- 
withstanding the maxim of Solomon, for which school- 
boys have little reason to thank his memory • but on 
this occasion I deemed it proper to show that 1 did not 
hate the child. But I must return to the circumstances 
attending my ^rst interview with this interesting en- 
thusiast. 

< In accosting Old Mortality, I did not fail to pay res- 
pect to his years and his principles^ beginning my ad- 
dress by a respectful apology for Interrupting his la- 
bours. The old man intermitted the operation of the 
chisel, took off his spectacles and wiped them, then re- 
placing them on his nose, acknowledged my courtesy 
by a suitable return. Encouraged by his affability , I 
intruded upon him some questions concerning the suf- 
ferers upon whose monument he was now employed. 
To talk of the exploits of the Covenanters was the de- 
light, as to repair tbetr mqieuimenits waa th& bu&lQft«&^ 
of bis life. He was pf o{u»« \u ^^et ^«fttww^\»Ka8»s«^ "^ 
Vol.. IL ^ 






all tbe minute information which he had eoUected con- 
cerning them, their wars, and their wanderings. One 
would almost have supposed he must have been their 
contemporary, and have actually beheld the passages 
which he related, so much had he identified his feel- 
ings and opinions with theirs, and so much had his oar-* 
ratives the circumstantiality of an eye witness. 

^ ^ We,' he said, in a tone of exultation, ^ are the 
only true whigs. Carnal men have assumed that tri- 
umphant appellation, following him whose kingdom is 
of this world. VVhich of them would sit six hours on a. 
wet hill side to hear a gpdly sermon ? 1 trow an hour 
e't wad staw them. They are ne'er a hair better than 
them that shame na to tak upon tberosels the persecu- 
ting name of blude- thirsty tories. Self seekers all of 
them, strivers after wealth, power, and worldly ambi- 
tioD, and forgetters alike of what has been dree'd and 
done by the mighty men who stood in the gap in tbe 
g^eat day of wrath. Nae wonder they dread the 
accomplishment of what was spoken by the mouth of 
the worthy Mr. Peden, (that precious servant of 
the Lord^ none of whose words fell to the groimd) 
that the French monzies* sail rise as fast in the 
glens of Ayr, and the Kenns of Galloway, as ever 
the Highlandmen Sid in 1677' And now they are 
gripping to the bow and to the spear, when they suld 
be mourning for a sinfu' land and a broken covenant.' 

^Soothing the old man by letting his peculiar opin- 
ions pass without contradiction, and anxious to prolong 
conversation with so singular a character, T prevailed 
upon him to accept that hospitality which Mr. Cleish- ./'^ 
botham is always willing to extend to those who need it;i 
In our way to the schoolmaster's house, we called at] 
the Wallace Inn, where i was pretty certain I should ^ 

*Prohab}y moomeaiB, It would jeem this was spoken doring the 
^vvAaE«K»irarOTKs«Jcnr fivin France. •--Pttbltshprs. 
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find my patron about that hoar of the evening. After 
acourteouB interchange of civilities, Old Mortality 
was, with difiSculty, prevailed upon to join hiB host in 
a single glass of liquor, and that on condition that he 
should be permitted to name the pledge, which he 
prefaced with a grace of about five minutes, and then, 
with bonnet doffed and eyes uplifted, drank to the 
memory of those heroes of the Kirk who had first up- 
lifted her banner upon the jnountains. As no persua- 
sion could prevail on him to extend his conviviality to 
a second cup, my patron accompanied him home, and 
accommodated him in the prophet's chamber, as it is 
his pleasure to call the closet which holdsa spare bed^ 
and which is frequently a place of retreat for the poor 
traveller* 

* The next day I took leave of Old Mortality, wKo 
seemed affected by the unusual attention with which I 
had cultivated his acquaintance and listened to his 
conversation. After be had mounted, not without 
difficulty, the old white poney, he took me by the hand 
and said, 'The blessing of our Master be with you, 
young man. My hours are like the ears of the latter 
harvest, and your days are yet in the spring ; and jet 
you may be gathered into the gamer of mortality be- 
fore me, for the sickle of death cuts down the green as 
oft as the ripe, and there is a colour in your cheek, 
that, like the bud of the rose, serveth oft to hide the 
worm of corruption. Wherefore labour as one who 
knoweth not when his master calleth.^ And if it be 
my lot to return to this village after' ye are gane hame 

* He mtghtf have added, and for tb^ nc^lso, sinoe/I laud my stars, 
tbeeraat of the earth have also taken harbourage in my po«r domidle. 
And, during th*' service of my haod-OBaidea, Dorotliyt who was buxom 
aDd comely of aspect, bis honour the Laird of Smadcawa, in his peregrin- 
ations to and from the metropolis, was wont to piefer my i5ro^hfi.t?%«teasBr 
bet even to the sanded chamber oCdattVtt^Joft Y^^NBMCfc\«K\N'«s^>»''«^*^ 
a mutchkin^aalhe would jocosely fay,\o^ft^\TiN>DRlt«eJ8tfwsw^ ^ ^^ 
ifut w reality to assure hm|8eK o! ray ciom\«MS^ ^MffiD!?,'^^«'^=^'^"^ * 
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to your ain place, these auld withered bands will frame 
a stane of memorial, that your name may not perish 
from among the people.' 

* I thanked Old Mortality for his kind intentions it} 
my behalf, and heaved a sigh, not, I think, of regret so 
much as of resignation, to think of the ehance that I 
might soon require his good offices. But though, itt 
all human probability, he did not err in supposing, 
that my span of life may be abridged in youth, he had 
over-estimated the period of his own pilgrimage oii 
earth. It is now some years since be has been missed 
in all his usual haunts, while moss, lichen,' and deer- 
hair, are fast covering those stones to cleanse which 
had been the business of his life. About the begin- 
ning of this century he closed his mortal toils, being 
^ound on the highway near Lockerby, in Dumfries- 
shire, exhausted and just expiring. The old white po- 
ney, the companion of all his wanderings, was stand- 
ing by the side of his dying master. There was found 
about his person a sum of money sufficient for his de- 
eenf interment, which serves to show that his death 
was in no ways hastened by violence or by want 
The common people still regard his memory with 
great respect ; and many are of opinion, that the stones 

• which he repaired will not again require the assistance 
of the chisel. They even assert, that on the tombs 
where the manner of the martyrs' murder is recorded, 
their names have remained indelibly legible since the 
death of Old Mortality, while those of the persecutors, 
Bculptered on the same monuments, have been entire- 
ly defaced. It is hardly necessary to say that this is 
a fond imagination, and that, since the time of the pi- 
ous pilgrim, the monuments which were the objects 
of his care are hastening, like all earthly memorials, 
lato ruin or decay, 
^ My readers will of course under^V^ind, i5ci%X, \tv «vv\- 

*^^J^ying iato one compressed narralive w^x\^ o^vV.^^- 



ecdotes which I had the advantage of deriving from 
Old Mortality, I have been far from adopting either his 
style, his opinions, or even his facts, so far as they ap- 
pear to have been distorted by party prejudice. I have 
endeavoured to correct or verify them from the most . 
authentic sources of tradition, afforded by the represen- 
tatives of either party. 

' On the part of the presbyterians, I have consulted 
such moorland farmers from the western districts, as, 
by the kindness of their landlords, or otherwise, have 
been aJbli^, during the late general change of property, 
to retain possession of the grazings on which their 
grandsires fed their flocks and herds. I must own, that, 
of late days, I have found this a limited source of infor- 
mation. 1 have, therefore, called in the supplementary 
aid of those modest itinerants, whom the scrupulous 
civility of our ancestors denominated travelling mer- 
chants, and whom, of late, accommodating ourselves 
in this as in more material particulars to the feelings 
and sentiments of our more wealthy neighbours, we 
have learned to call packmen, or pedlars. To country 
weavers travelling in hopes to get rid of their winter 
web, but more especially t6 tailors, who, from their se- 
dentary profession, and the necessity , in our country, of 
exercising it by temporary residence in the families by 
whom they are employed, may be considered as pos- 
sessing a complete register of rural traditions, I have 
been indebted for many illustrations of the narratives 
of Old Mortality, much in the taste and spirit of the 
original. 

' 1 had more difficulty in finding materials for cor- 
recting the tone of partiality which evidently pervaded * 
these stars of traditional learning, in order that I might 
be enabled to present an unbiassed picture of the ma©.- 
ners of that unhappy period, axvd^^\^^^"^sBft ^^'^^^ 
to (^o justice to the merits ol \>o\\v ^^.t>:\«^^ '^'^ vv^ss^ 

K2 
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been enabled to qualify the narratives of Old Mortality 
Itnd his Canierooian friends, by the reports of more 
than one descendant of ancient and honourable fam-' 
ilies, who, themselves decayed into the humble vale of 
life, yet look proudly back on the period when their an- 
cestors fought and fell in behalf of the exiled house of 
Stuart. I may even boast right reverend authority oa 
the same score ; for more than one non-juring bishop, 
whose authority and income was upon as apostolical a 
scale as the greatest abominator of Episcopacy could 
well desire, have deigned, while partaking of the hum- 
ble cheer of the Wallace (nn, te furnish me with infor- 
mation corrective of the facts which i learned from 
otliers. There is also here and there a laird or two^ 
who, though they shrug their shoulders, profess no great 
shame in their fathers having served in the persecuting 
squadrons of Earlshall and Claverhouse. From the 
gamekeepers of these gentlemen, an office the most apt 
of cmy other to become hereditary in such families, I 
have also contrived to collect much valuable infor- 
mation. 

< Upon the whole, I can hardly fear, that, at this 
time, in describing the operation which their opposite 
principles produced upon the good and bad men of both 
parties, 1 can be suspected of meaning insult or injustice 
to either. If recollection of former injuries, extra- 
loyalty, and contempt and hatred of their adversaries, 
produced rigour and tyranny in the one parly, it will 
hardly be denied, on the other hand, that, if the zeal 
for God's house did not eat up the conventiclers, it de- 
voured, at least, to imitate the phrase of Dry den, no 

- small potion of their loyalty, sober sense, and g< 
breeding. We may safely hope, that the soUls of tl 
brave and sincere on either side have long looked doi 

frM surprise SLod pity upon the ilUap^eciated moti^ 
•rAreA raased their matunl hatred «n\dV^o«^\\\t^ hj\C 
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/ this valley of darkness, blood, and tears. Peace to 
' their memory ! Let us think of them as the heroine of 

our only Scottish tragedy entreats her lord to think of 

h^r departed sire. 



' O, rake not up tbe aahfs of our fathers ! 
Implacable retentmeiit was ttleir crime, 
And frievous hae Uie expiatiOD beoi.* 



CHAPTER II. 

Sanmon an buodred liorse b^ break of day 
To wait our pleasure at the castle gates. 

DoootAff. 

Und£r the reign of the last Stuarts, there was aq 
anxious wish on the part of governmeiit to coonter^^ 
act, by every means in their power, the strict or par 
ritanical spirit which had been the chief characteristio 
of the republican governxneiit, and to revive those 
feudal institutions which united the vassal to the liege- 
lord, and both to the crown. Frequent musters and 
assemblies of the people, bo4b for military exercisft 
and for sports and pastknesi were appointed by an* 
thority. The interference, in the latter case, was im« 
politic, to say the least ; for, as usiiaJ upon such oc- 
casions, the cooBciencas which w«re at first only 
gerupulouB, became confirmed in their opinion in* 
stead of giving way to the terrors, of authority ; and 
the youth of both sexos, to whom the pipe and tabor 
in England, or the ba^ipe in Scotland, wqtM bava 
been in themselves an irresistible v^tBptation, weia 
enabled to set tbem at defiance, from tha prouid con* 
aciousness that (hey weve, at the s^insa tipe, Eesisting 
an act of council. To goi!V|^«>V isiftiikV^ ^ftswoS^^^^^ 
mair/ by sutbority haa nw^^ wft«»fe^^^ «h«^ '^ 
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board ot slave-ships, were it was formerly sometimes 
attempted by way of inducing the wretched captives 
to agitate their limbs, and restore the circulation^ dur- 
ing the few minutes they were permitted to enjoy the 
fresh^air upon deck. The rigour of the strict Calvin- 
ists increased in proportion to the wishes of the gov- 
ernment that it should foe relaxed. A Judaicai ob- 
servance of the Sabbath — a supercilious condemna- 
tion of all manly pastimes and harmless recreations, 
as well as of the profane custom of promiscuous dan- 
cing, that Is, of men and women dancing together in 
the same party, (for I believe they admitted that the 
exercise might be inoffensive if practised by the par- 
ties separately) — distinguished those who professed a 
more than ordinary share of sanctity. They discour- 
aged, as far as lay in their power, even the ancieni 
ivappen-^chaws, asr they were called, when the feudal 
array of th> country was called out, and each crown 
rassal was required to appear with such muster ol 
men and armour as he was bound to make by his tiefj 
and that under high statuary penalties. The Cove- 
nanters were the more jealous of these assemblies, as 
the lord-lieutenants and sheriffs under whom the^ 
were held bad. instructions from the government tc 
spare 110 pains which might render them agreeable tc 
the young men who were thus "summoned together 
upon whom the military exercise of the morning, anc 
the sports which usually closed the eveniUg, mighi 
naturally be supposed to have a seductive effect. 

The preachers and proselytes of the more rigicj 
Presbyterians laboured, therefore, by caution, re- 
monstrance, and^ authority, to diminish the attend- 
ance upon these summonses, conscious that in doing 
so, they lessened not only the apparent, but the aa- 
taMi $trengtb of the governmentv by impeding the ex- 
iemton efthat esprit de corps wh\c\i%ooivm\Ve'?. -^oww 
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meii who are in the habit of meeting together for man* 
ly sport, OF military exereise. They, therefore, ex- 
erted themselves earnestly to prevent attendance up- 
on these occasions by those who could find any pos- 
sible excuse for absence, and were especially severe 
upon such of their hearers as mere curiosity led to be 
spectators, or love of exercise to be partakers, of the 
array and the sports which took place. Such of the 
gentry as acceded to these doctrines were not always^ 
however, in a situation to be ruled by them. The 
commands of the law were imperative ; and the privy 
council, who administered the executive power in 
Scotland, were severe in enforcing the statutory pen- 
alties against the crown vassals who did not appear at 
the periodica] wappeo-schaw. The landlords were 
compelled, therefore, to send their sons, tenants, and 
Tassals to the rendezvous, to the number of horseSy 
men, and spears, at which they were rated ; and it 
frequently happened, that, notwithstanding the strict 
charge of their elders to return as soon as the formal 
inspection was over, the young men-at-arms were 
unable to resist the temptation of sharing in the sporta 
which succeeded the muster, or to avoid listening to 
the prayers read in the churches on these occasions, 
and thus, in the opinion of their repining parents, 
meddling with the accursed thing which is an abomi- 
nation in the sight of the Lord. 

The sheriff of the county of Lanark was holding 
the wappen-schaw of a wild district, called the Up- 
per Ward of Clydesdale, on a haugh, or level plain, 
near to a royal borough, the name of which is no way 
essential to my story, upon the morning of the 5th of 
May, 1679, when our narrative commences. When 
the musters had been made, and duly reported, the 
young men, as was usual, wwe Vo \sot*. \ol^%»s3s^ 
sports, of which the chief. Yfa% Vo *Vw\.t^ V5««; ^ig«^^^- 
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jay, an ancient game formerlj practised with archery^ 
and then with fire arms. This was the figure of a 
bird, decked with party-coloured feathers, so as to 
resemble a popinjay, or parrot. It was suspended to 
a pole, and served for a mark, at which the competitors 
discharged their fusees and carabines in rotation, at the 
distance of sixty or seventy paces. He whose ball 
brought down the mark, held the proud title of Gap- 
tain of the Popinjay for the remainder of the day, and 
was usually escorted in triumph to the most reputable 
change-house in the neighbourhood, where the even- 
ing was closed with conviviality, conducted under bis 
auspices. 

It will, of course, be supposed that the ladies of tbe 
country assembled to witness this gallant strife, those 
excepted who held the stricter tenets of puritanism, 

-Ajtnd would therefore have deemed it criminal to af- 
l^d countenance fo the profane gambols of the ma- 
lignants. Landaus, barouches, or tilburies, there were 

' none in those simple days. The lord lieutenant of 
the county (a personage of ducal rank) alone pre- 
tended to the magnificence of a wheel-carriage, a 
thing covered with tarnished gilding and sculpture, in 
shape like the vulgar picture of Noah's ark, dragged 
by eight long-tailed Flanders mares, bearing eight in- 
sides and six outsides. The insides were their graces 
}n person, two maids of hohour, two children, a chap- 
lain, stuffed into a sort of lateral recess, formed by a 
projection at the door of the vehicle, and called from 
its appearance, the boot, and an equery to his Grace 
ensconsed in the corresponding convenience on the 
opposite side. A coachman, and three postillions, 

wAo wore short swords, and ^e-vi\^% v^WSo. vVvt^* \»\Vi, 

Aaef b/uaderbussea slung behind th«im, wA \^»VAa» ^^. 

Me/r saddle-bowy cisuducfed l\ie e<vu\v^^- ^^ ^"^ 

ootboard, behind this moving m«LV\«iow-\vo>i^^.'s.\o^, 
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or rather hung, in tripple file, six lacquies, in rich lir- 
eries, armed up to the teeth. The rest of the gentry, 
men and women, old and young, were upon horse- 
back, followed by their servants ; but the company^ 
for the reasons already assigned, was rather select 
than numerous. 

Near to the enormous leathern vehicle which we 
have attempted to describe, vindicating her title to 
precedence over the untitled gentry of the country, 
might be seen the sober palfrey of Lady Margaret 
Bellenden, bearing the erect and primitive form of 
Lady Margaret herself, decked in those widow's 
weeds wh\ch the good lady bad never laid aside since 
the execuT on of her husband for his adherence to 
Montrose 

Her grand-daughter, and only earthly care, the fair- 
haired Edith, who was generally allowed to be the 
prettiest lass in the Upper Ward, appeared beside her . 
aged relative, like Spring placed close to Winter/ 
Her black Spanish jennet, which she managed with 
great grace, her gay riding dress, and laced side-sad- 
dle, had been anxiously prepared to set her forth to 
the best advantage. But the clustering profusion of 
ringlets, which, escaping from under her cap, were 
<mly confined by a green ribband from wantoning 
over her shoulders ; her cast of features, soft and fem- 
inine, yet not without a certain expression of playful 
archness, which redeemed their sweetness from the 
chacge of insipidity, sometimes brought against bhndes 
and blue-eyed beauties^ — these attracted more admi- 
ration from the western youth than either the splen- 
dour of her equipments or the figure o^ her palfrey. ^ 

The attendance of these distinguished lis.^^% ^ma^ 
rather infenor to their birth aiiAia&\oTLm^«?»^^!S5iR:^ 
as it coDshted only of two ^ervtcuVa^ o"^ ^^'*^^*^'^^*^ 
The truth was, that the good oVA\«Ai \«A.\^«^ ^ 
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Iged to mftk^ all her domestic 'servantB turn out to 
complete the quota which tier barony ou^t tx) ftfrnieh 
for the mu&ter, and in which she would not foV the 
univ-erse have been found deficient' The old stew- 
ard, w1i6, in steel cap and jack boots, led forth her 
array, bad, as he said, sweated blood and water in 
his efforts to overcome the scruples and evasions of 
the moorland farmers, who ought to have furnished 
men, horse, and harness on these occasions^ At last, 
their dispute came near to an open declaration of 
hostflities, the incensed episcopalian bestowing on 
the recusants the whole thunders of the commination, 
' and receiving from them, in return, the denuncia- 
tions of a Calvinistic excommunication. M'hat was 
to be done ? To punish the refractory tenants would 
have been easy enough. The privy council would 
readily have imposed fines, and sent a troop of horse 
to collect them. But this wouldJiave been calling in 
the hun t s man an d ho nnda i ntaihe garden Jo kill the 
hare. i«-..- v^^s-vv-X.fVv.vUcj sf"«X>X5^ 
"'"Mf'or,' said Harrison to himself, *the carles have 
l|ttle eneugh gear at ony rate, and if 1 call in the red- 
coats to take away what little they have, how is my 
worshipful lady to get her rents paid at Candlemas, 
Which is but a difficult matter to bring around in the 
best of times V 

So be armed the fowler, and falconer, the footman, 

and the ploughman, at the home farm, with an old 

dnntken cavaliering butler. Who had served with the 

late Sir Richard under Montrose, and stunned the 

family jmghtly wltl^^ his exploits at Kilsyth and "iTipper- 

moor, and who was the only man In the party (bat 

bad the Bouillest zeal for the work in hand. In this 

ntaaoer, and by recrttUmg one ot 1n«c^\^>q^\\.^\\^'^^«^ 

poacbers nnd <blacfc Gshera^ Wt. liwctSsftii ^OTi^VXst^ 

*<? quota, of men Which t«U to l\ve ^\vw^ ol\A^ 
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Margaret BeHBndeo, as liferentiix of the barony of 
THIietiidteiii and others. But when the steward, oYi 
the tnoroing of the eventful day, had mustered his 
troupe doree before the iron grate of the tower, the 
mother of Cuddie the ploughman appeared, loaded 
with the jack-boojts, buff coat, and other accotitre-' 
ments which had been issued forth for the service of 
the day, and laid them before the steward ; demurely 
assuring him, that whether it were the cholic, oi* a 
qualm of conscience, she could na take upon her to 
decide, btit sure it was, Cuddie had been in sair straits 
a' night, and she couldna say he wasmuckle better 
this morning. The finger of Heaven, she said, was 
in it* and her bairns should gang on nae sic errands. 
Pains, penalties, and threats of dismission were de- 
nounced in vain ; the mother was obstinate, and Cud- 
die, who underwent a domiciliary visitation for the 
purpose of verifying his state of body, could, or would, ^ 
answer only by deep groans. Mause, who had been 
an ancient domestic in the ficimily, was a sort of fa- 
vourite with Lady Margaret, and presumed accord- 
ingly. Lady Margaret had herself set forth, and her 
authority could not be appealed to. In this dilemma, 
the good genius of the old butler suggested an experi- 
ment. 

* Re had seen mony a braw callant, far less than 
Goose Gibbie, fight brawly under Montrose. What for 
DO take Goose Gibbie ?' 

This was a half witted lad, of very smafl stature, who 
bad a kind of charge of the poultry under the old hen- 
wife ; for in a Scottish family of that day there was a 
wonderful substitution of laibour. This urchin being 
sent for ¥rom the stubble-field^ inq& Vv^1^Sc^ \s\>^5&9^V>s^ 
thehuffcoatj and gitded rattiet to\\v«CL 'WQ'dV.^^'^^^T'^^^ 
df^ m-groHn man, 'his \\t\\e\e^^ ^^'^^''\>^^^^4 
boots, mH a steA capput upotiVx^Nv^^^-T*^^'^^ 
Vol. IL "^ S 
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from iU sise, as if they were Agoing to extiiigui^h hiau 
Thus accoutre4y be was hoisted, at his own earnest re-* 
quest, upon the tamest horse of the party : and prompt- 
ed and supported by old Gudyill the butter, as his 
front file, he passed muster tolerably enough; the 
*- sheriff not caring to examine too closely the recruits 
of so well-affected a person as Lady Margaret Bellen* 
den. 

To the' above cause it was owing that the personal 
retinue of Lady Margaret, on this eventful day, amount- 
ed only to two lacqueys, with which diminished train 
she would, upon any other occasion, have been much 
ashamed to appear in. public. But, for the cause of 
royalty, she was ready at any time to have made 
the most unreserved personal sacrifices. She had lost, 
. her husband and two promising sons in the civil, 
wars of that unhappy period; but she had received 
her reward, for, upon bis route through the west o^ 
Scotland to meet Cromwell in the unfortunate field 
of Worcester, Charles the Second had actually break- 
fasted in the Tower of Tillietudlero, an incident 
which formed, from that moment, an important »ra 
■i in the. tifeiof Lady Margaret, who seldom afterwards 
^ partook of that meal, either at home or abroad, 
without detailing the whole circumstances of the (oyal 
visit, not forgetting the salutation which his -majesty 
I conferred on each side of her face, though she some- 
ti times omitted to notice that he bestowed the same fa- 
I vour on two buxom serving wenches who appeared at 
her back, elevated for the day into the capacity of wait- 
ingjaiQdewomen 

The^|)l|tances of royal favour were decisive ; and 
; if Lady Margaret had not been a confirmed royalist 
already, from seo^e of higVi bux)a, \tv^\ift^^^ Q^ ^^xjKa^- 
' tion, and hatred to the oppoaWe p«ist5,vV«ow^ n»Wv 
sAe had suffered such domesWc c^VamvX^, \\» \iw\t^% 
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given a breakfast to majesty, and received the 'royal 
salute in return, were honours enough of themselves to 
onite her exclusively to the fortunes of thef Stuarts. 
These were now, in all appearance, triumphant ; but 
Lady Margaret's zeal had adhered to them through the 
worst of times, and was ready to sustain the same seve- 
rities of fortune should their scale once more kick the 
beam. At present she enjoyed, rn full extent, the mi- 
litary display of the force which stood ready to support 
the crown, and stifled, as well as she could, the morti- 
fication she felt at the unworthy desertion of her own 
retainers. 

Many civilities passed between her ladyship and'the 
representatives of sundry ancient loyal families who 
were upon the ground, by whom she was held in high 
reverence ; and not a young man of rank passed by 
them in the course of the muster but hf> carried his body 
more erect in the saddle, and threw his horse upon his 
haunches, to display his own horsemanship and the 
perfect bitting of his steed to the best advantage in the 
eyes of Miss Edith Bellenden. But the young cava- 
liers, distinguished by high descent and undoubted loy- 
alty, attracted no more attention from Edith than the 
laws of courtesy peremptorily demand; and sbe turned 
aa indifferent ear to the compliments with which she was 
addressed, most of which were little the worse for the 
wear, though borrowed for the nonce from the laborious 
and long-winded romances of Calprenede and Scuderi, 
the mirrors in which the youth of that age dielighted to 
dress themselves, ere Folly had thrown her ballast over- 
board, and cut down her vessels of the first rate, such 
as the romances of Cyrus, Cleopatra, and others, into 
small craft, drawing as little water, or^ to s^^eak. q\q!^^ 
p]awfy, consuming as \\lt\e V\m^ %& ^^ X\v\^ ^^a^^'^ 
which the gentle reader Ws ^e\^m^ Vi '^^^^%^-^^ 
f, however, the decree oi i^aXe xV^v.^^^"^^"^^^ 
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should not continue to evince the same eqmwimitjr ^U 
the conclusion of the day. 



CHAPTER in. 

Horseman and hone oonfessed tbe bitter pao^ 
And arms and warrioc fell with heavy dang. 

PLtASDjun OK Hqp«. 

Whe» the military evolutions had been gone through 
tolerably* well, allowing for the awkwardness of mea 
and of horses, a loud shout announced that tbe compe- 
titors were about to step forth for the game of the fo^ 
pinjay already described The mast, or pole, haviog a 
yard extended across it, from whicli the mark was dis- 
play ed^ was raised amid tbe acclamations of the assem- 
bly ; and even those who had eyed the evolutions of 
the feudal militia with a sort of malignant and s^rca^tvfr 
sneer, from disinclination to tbe royal c^use in which 
i\0ltY were professedly embodied, cotild not refrain from 
tttiilg considerable interest in the strife which was noif ' 

- approaching. They crowded towards the goal, and 
criticised the appearance of each competitor as, in sue* 
session, they advanced, discharged their pieces at the 
mark, and had their good or bad address rewarded by 
the laughter or applause of the spectators. But when 
3 slender young man, dressed with great simplicity , 
yet not without a certain air of pretension to elegance 
and gentility, approached the station with his fu^see in 
bis hand, his dark- green cloak throwp back over bia 
shoulder, his laced ruff and leathered cap, indicating s| 
superior rank to. the vulgar, there was a murmur of in^ 
terest among the spectators, vVie\\\ct «\\.cv^«:'^«t V^-^, 

vourable to the young advent\iTeT,\Vv«J&^v^<i>^'^^»^^v> 
cover. 
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' fiwhow, sirs, to see his father's son at the like o^ 
these fearless follies !' Was the ejaculation of the elder 
and more rigid puritans, whose curiosity had so faf 
overcome their bigotry as to bring them to the play- 
ground. But the generality viewed the strife less mo- 
rosely, and were contented to wish success to the son 
of a deceased presbyterian leader, without strictly ex- 
amining the propriety of his being a competitor for the 
prize. 

Their wishes were gratified. At the first discharge 
of his piece the green adventurer struck the popinjay, 
being the first palpable hit of the day, though several 
balls had passed very near the mark. A loud shout of 
applause ensued. But the success was not decisive, it 
being necessary that each who followed should have his 
chance, and that those who succeeded in hitting the 
mark should renew the strife among themselves, till 
one displayed a decided superiority over the others. 
Two only of those who followed in order succeeded in 
hitting the pQpinjay. The first was a young man of 
low rank, heavily built, and who kept his face muffled 
in his grey cloak ; the second a gallant young cavalier, 
remarkable lor a handsome exterior, sedulously deco- 
rated for the day. He had been since the muster in 
close attendance on Lady Margaret and Miss Bellenden, 
and had left them with an air of indifference, when 
Lady Margaret had asked whether there was no young 
man of family and loyal principles who would dispute 
the prize with those two lads who had been successful. 
In half a minute, young Lord Evandale threw himself 
from his horse, borrowed a gun from a servant, and, as 
we have already noticed, hit the mark.. G^^^^^^s^^^c^^ 
interest excited by the reneviaV oi ^"^ c«tiV«8X^i«2v'^^^^ 
the three candidates who Vind becu VivCtafc^Va ^^^^'^^^ 
The state equipage of the l>ake n««a. w^^ **^^^ ^^ 
^"'Ly, put in nioiion and avptoacVve^ «iox^ ^^^^ 
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scene of action. The riders^ both male and female, 
turned their horses' heads in the same direction, and all 
eyes were bent npon the issue of the trial of skill. 

It iras the etiquette in the second contest that the 
competitors should take their turn of firing aAer draw^ 
ing lots. The first fell upon the young plebeian, vhoji 
as he took his stand, half uncloaked his rustic counte- 
nance, and said to the gallant in green, ^ Ye see, Mr. 
Henry, if it were ony other day, I could hae wished to 
miss for your sake; but Jenny Denni^on is Looking at 
us, sae I maun do my best.' 

He took his aim, and his bullet whistled past the 
mark so nearly, that the pendulous object at which it 
was directed was seen to shiver. Still, however, he had 
not hit it, and, with a downcast look, he withdrew him- 
self from further competition, and hastened to disappear 
from the assembly, as if fearful of being recognized. 
The green chasseur next advanced^ and his ball, a se- 
cond time, struck the popinjay. All shouted; and 
from the outskirts of the assembly arose a cry of ^ The 
good old cause for ever i' ^ 

While the dignitaries 'bent their brows at these exult- 
ing ihouts of the disafiected, the young Lord Evandale 
advanced again to the hazard, and again was success- 
ful. The shouts and congratulations of the well-afiect* 
ed and aristocratical part of the audience attended 
his success, but still a subsequent trial of skill re- 
mained. 

The green marksman, as if determined to bring the 

' affair to a decision, took his horse from a person who 

held him, having previously looked carefully to ihe se^ 

cprity of his girths and the fitting of his saddle, vaulted 

Pit bis back, and motioning with \Ea^ Viwod <<Mr the by- 

standers to make way, aet spur^, ^a»*e4>\ie ^%RAVv«a, 

^hich he wm to fire at a gakW, «^^^^^^^^^x' 
^r4»w up the reins, turned ai^f^. NuaNV ^V^tv Vx^^^ll^ 



vli<cbarged his carabiote^ ftod brought dqwn the potpin- 
jay. Lord Evandi^lf iiniti&ted his exAuipie, althougb 
many around hioo said it wa3 aQ inoovatioQ qi^ the ^Sr 
tablished practice, which he wa9 npt obliged U> follow. 
But bis skill wa9 not $o perfect, or his b^rse was no( sq 
veil uained. The animal swerved at the moment bi? 
ina;$ter fired^ and the bail missed the popinjay. Thos^ 
who bad been surprised by the addiess of the .gr^eif 
iparksman were now equally pleased by his eour^sy^ 
He disclaiined all merit from the last s.l:]^t, and propo$ec| 
to his antagonist th^t it should not be counted a^ a hi^ 
and that they should renew the cpntest on fg^t. 

^ J would prefer horseback if 1 had a b^rse as weljl 
bitt^ and, probably, as well broken tp ^be e?[erqi?a 
as yours,' said the young l^ord^ addrei^sjng his aQfa** 
Ct^pist. 

* Will you do me the honour tp U3e \iim for the ne^ 
trial, on condition 3^ou will lend me your9 ^' said tbe! 
young gantleaiaja. 

Lord £v.aodale was ^sH^ived to aiccept thlj^ cpurtesy» 
as conscious how inuch it would diminish the value of 
victory; aiul yet liable to suppress bis wish toredeeni 
bis repatatiou as a marksman, he, acjcted, ^ that although 
he renounced all pretensions to the honour of the day^* 
(which he said somewhat scornfully^) * yet, if the yictpr * 
had no particular objection, he would willingly embrace 
his obliging,^ f^r, and change hors^es with him for. the 
purpose of trying a shot for love.' 

Ashe said so, be Ipoked boldly towards Afiss Beliea- 
den, and tradiuon says, that the eyes of the young ti- 
]:ailieiir travelled, though more covertly, in the sami9 di- 
' rection. The young Lord'*s last ti ial was as un;|ucGa88- 
Cul as the. former, and it wa^ Vv\Xv ^\^t\jSx^ ^ic«». V^ 
preserved the tone of scornCuV vuA\fe\«!i«.^^'«^^^'^^^ 
MbertQti^m^^, Ba3t,cf>i»c\QU^ o^xV^^^*^^^^ 
^"TWse^ iteelf to th« reaen\mc.ttV o« VI. Vi\^1^'***^^'' 
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r^furned to his antagonist the horse on which he h&d 
made his last unsuccessful attempt, and received hack 
his own ; giving, at the same time, thanks to his com- 
petitor, who, he said, had re-established his favourite 
horse in his good opinion, for he had been in great 
danger of transferring to the poor nag the blame of an 
inferiority, which every one, as well as himself, must 
now be satisfied remained with the rider. Having 
made this speech in atone in which mortification assu- 
med the veil of indifference^ he mounted his horse and 
fode off the ground. 

As is the usual way of the world, the applause and 
attention even of those whose wishes had favoured 
Lord Evandale, were, upon his decisive discomfiture^ 
transferred to his triumphant rival. 

' Who is he ? what is hi& name V ran from mouth to 
niouth among the gentry who were present, to few of 
whom he was personally known. His style and title 
having soon transpired, and being within that class 
whom a great man might notice without derogation^ 
four of the Duke's friends, with the obedient start 
which poor Mai volio ascHbes to his imaginary retinue^ 
made out to lead the victor to his presence. As they 
conducted him in triumph through the crowd of spec- 
tators, and stunned him at the same time with their 
compliments on his success, he chanced to pass, or 
rather to be led, immediately in front of Lady Mar- 
garet and her grand dau^>hter. The Captain of the 
popinjay and Miss Bellenden coloured like crimson^ 
as the latter returned, with embarrassed courtesy, the 
low inclination which the victor made even to the saddle- 
bow in passing her. 

* So ynii know that young person r^ said Lady Mar- 
g^ret, 

^yf~I — have seen him, Madam, aX m^ \mc\«H,au^ 
^/^4-frAere occasionally/ slammcTed W*» ^«^x\?'&«^'^- 
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^ I hear them say arooiujl me/ «u4 IsAj, 
ret, ^ that the young spark is the nepbeur of ojd 
wood.^ 

* The soa of the hte Colonel Morton of Mijnw^ 
who con^manded a regiment of horse with great com 
at Dunbar and loverkeithing/,sa2d agentteaian 
sate on horseback beside Lady Margaret. 

< Ay, and who^ before that, (ought for the Cov4 
ers both at Marston-Moor and PhiUphangh,,' said 
^y Margaret, sighing, as she. pronounced the last i 
words, which her husband's, death gave h#r such ^^ 
reason to reooember. 

^ Your ladyship's memory is just,' said the gentlefl 
inan^ smiling, * but it i^r-ere well all that were fongotj 
now.' 

' He ought to rera^mber it, Gilbertscleugh,' returned 
l^acjy Margaret, < and dispense with intruding hiowelf 
into the company of those to whom hi9 name mu»t brlog 
opplea^ing recollections.' 

^ You forget, my dear lady,' «aid her noopeu£liM^r> 
^ that the young gentleman conges here to discharge suU 
|ui,d service in name pf his uncle* i would every estate 
jp the CQiuntry sent out as pretty a fellow.' 
I ^ His uncle, as well as his umquhile father, is around* 
l^ad, I presume,' said Lady Margaret. 
U ^ He is an old miser,' said Gilbertscleugh, ' with whom 
^oroad piece would at any time weigh down political 
^iniqns, and, therefore, although probably sooiewfaat' 
[oinst the grain, he seod^. the young gentleman to at? 
^d the o^usters to save pecuniary pakisand penalties^ 
for the resit, 1 suppose the youngster is happy enough 
fscape he^-e for a day from the dulness pf the<44 
\e at Milnwood, where he sees, nobody h«i.t. Vv& V^^ 
londriac uncle and thft iayoMj\\ft\»\Maft\8.«c^»i' , 
>o J041 l^aow how ^i^aA^ m»u axv^\v^»'^*'^^ 
\wqo4 are rated at >' savdxVie o\di\>^^ ^w«cw«» 
\iury. 
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^ Two horsemen with complete faatiiess/ answered 

Gilbertscleugfa. 

< Our land/ said Lady Margaret, drawing hersdf 
tip with dignity, ' has always furnished to the master 
eight men, cousin Gilbertscleugh, and often a voluntary 
aid of thrice the number. I remember his sacred Ma- 
jesty King Charles, when he took his diiijune at TiUie- 
tudlem, was particular in inquiring'— -— 

^ 1 see the Duke's carriage in motion,* said Gilberts- 
cleugh, partaking at the moment an alarm common to 
ail Lady Margaret's friends, when she touched upon 
the topic of the royal visit at the family-mansion, — * I 
see the duke's carriage in motion ; I presume your lady- 
ship will take your right of rank in leaving the field. 
May I be permitted to convey your ladyship and Miss 
Bellenden home ? — Parties of the wild whigs have been 
abroad, and are said to insult and disarm the well- 
affected who travel in small numbers.' 

^ We thank you, cousin Gilbertscleugh,' said Lady 
Margaret ; * but, as we shall have the escort of my own 
people, I trust we have less need than others to be 
troublesome to our friends. Will you h a ve the goodness 
to order Harrison to bring up our people somewhat 
briskly ; he rides them towards us as if he were leading 
a funeral procession.' 

I'he gentleman in attendance communicated bis 
lady's orders to the trusty steward. 

Honest Harrison had his own reasons for donbdng 

the prudence of this command ; but, once issued and 

received, there was a necessity for obeying it He set 

off, therefore, at a hand gallop, followed 1^ ikt butler, 

in such a military attitude as became one who had 

served under Montrose, and milk a l^oW o€ defiance 

rendered Btemer and fierce? by t\\c\ii»ip\wa%iwD«k ^ v 

g^JJ of brandy, which he bad snatcbeA % nBWMflB l v>>a^>^ 

^tJte king's health and confaaioft v« ^^ ^:«w««a 
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during Ihe intervals of military duty. Unhappily thi$ 
potent refreshment wiped away from the tablets of his 
meiViory the necessity of paying some. attention to the 
diitrfises and difficulties of his rear file, Goose Gibbie. 
No sooner bad the horses struck a canter than Gibbie's 
jack*bootS| which the poor boy's legs vi^ere incapable 
of steadying) began to play alternately against the 
horse's flanks, and being armed with long-rowelled 
spcira,overeame the patience of the animal, which boun- 
ced mi plunged, while poorGibbie's entreaties for aid 
never reached the ears of the too heedless butler, being 
drowned, partly in the concave of tfr^dteel cap in wliicji 
his head was immersed, andpnitly in ihe martkil tune 
of the GUillant Grsmes, which Mr. Gudyitl whistled with 
all bis power of kings. 

The opshot was, that the steed speedily took the 
matter into lus own hands, and having gambolled 
hither and thither to the great amosement of all spec- 
ta|0r8, set off at full speed towards the huge family- 
coach already described* Gibbie's pike, escapingi 
from its sliog, had fallen to a level direction across 
his hands, which, I grieve to say, were seeking dis- 
honourable safety in as strong a grasp of the mane as 
their mnsdes coald manage. His casque, too, had slip- 
ped completely over his face, so that he saw as little 
in . front as he did in rear. Indeed, if he could, it 
would have availed him little in the circumstances ; 
for Ms horse, as if in league with the disafTected, ran 
full lilt towards the solemn equipage of the Duke, 
wUeh the prcjecting lance threatened to perforate 
from window to window, at the risk of transfixing as 
mmy in its passage as the celebrated thrust of Orlan- 
do, > whieh^ accordiDg to the Italian e,^\^ ^eX^Xst^'^^Q^ 
tdMB ttumy moon as a Frenchman «v»\X& ^to^. 

Off MwMmg the beat at tins m\%«\T^V«^ ^«se«t^^ 
ifflfc «tocrl ofam^^^^mnst amrttimai^l^ *«^^ "^^ ^ 
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tiM whole equipage, insideB and outoides, at oner, 
wliidi had the blessed effect of arerling the threaten- 
ed misfoitifffe. The GUf^ious horse of Gh^ese Gib- 
hie was terrified by the , noise, and stumhMng as be 
fnmed short round, kicked and p^langed ^lolentty so 
joon as he recovered. The j?iek boots, the originaA . 
cause of the disaster, maiufeining th^ repiltiittion iSnef 
had acqoired when worn by better cavaliers, answered 
every plunge by a fresh prick of the spurs, and, by 
their ponderous weight, kept their place m thestirtops. 
Not so Goose GMie, who was Mrly spumed out of 
those wide and ponderous greaves, and <precifiitateA 
over the horse's bead, to the infinite amusement irf ai 
the spectators. His lance and helmet Imd farsakea 
him in his fall, and, for the completion of bis disfgrncey 
Lady IVIiBrgaret Beflenden, not perfectly atvare that it 
was one of her warriors who was furnishing so much 
entertainment, came up in time to see her dimlntttiVe 
miafi-at-arms stripped of his lion's hide, of the buff -coat, 
thsit is, In which he was muCBed. 

As she had not been made acquainted with this me- 
taimorphosis, and could not even guess its cause, her 
sif^prise and resentment were extreme, nor were they 
mtidi mo^fied "by the excuses and explatiations of her 
steward and butler. She made a hasty retreat iiome- 
wards, extremely Indignant at the shouts "and laughter 
of the company, and much disposed to vent her IBs- 
pleasure on the refractory agriculturist whose pfaoe 
Goose 'Gtbbie had so unhappily supplied. The grealt- 
er part of the gentry now dispersed, the wlHmsieal 
misfortune which had befallen the gens d^armetie of 
TIJlietadlem fumishrog them With huge efitertainm«ift 
OB tbeiir road ^hottteward. *^\le^>^Qin^TEk»li%^Afo^Va^ttle 
parties, as iheit road lay t»^%%T,^^H!t^^^^%^ ' 
phce o( re&dezrous, «eetJ«Lti^*«'^^^ ^^"^"^^S^SS; 
^A«r*«fwf^ *t11» ^p6t\tviiiT,^€f%i'^^«**«^^^ 
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ioin, obliged to pattftke of a grace-cup with th^ir eat|- 
tidii bi^fore iheit dep&rture. 



CHAPTER IV. 

At fairs lie playM before the speann^, 

AM pSHf giiuiQed in tli'eir gedr then, 

Steti booiieiiB, pikes, and mords ihone clear thfin 

^ Now wba sail play before sic wier-men, 

Biiic^ Babbit's dtod? 
^ Eliot iIn flAiMin SiuaoN. 

The cavalcade of horsemen on their road to the lit- 
tle borough-town were preceded by Niel Blane, the 
town-piper> mountea on his white galloway, armed 
with his dirk and broad-sword, and bearing a chanter 
streaming with as many ribbons as would deck out six 
country belles for a fair or preaching. Niel, a clean^ 
tight, well timbered, long-winded fellow, had gained 

the official situation of town- piper of-; by his merii^ 

with all the emoluments thereof; namely, the Piper^a 
Croft, as it is still called, a field of about an acre «^ in 
extent, five merks and a new livery-coat of the town^B 
colours, yearly; some hopes of a dollar upon the day 
of the election of magistrates, providing the provost 
was able and willing to afford suqh a gratuity ; and the , 
privilege of paying, at all the respectable houses in the 
iieighbourhood, an annual visit at spring time, to re- 
joice their hearts with his music, to comfort bis own 
with their ale and brandy, and to beg from each a 
modicum of seed-corn. 

In addition to these inestimable advantageS| HieVs 

personai, or professional, acconi^lUVviXiexkV^^Ni^^^ "^^ 

heart of a joUy widow, wlao Uieu Vev^ VJsv*^ V^\s>s^^ 

ebai^e-iouae in the borou^lpi. U«it lans\« ^"^S^ 

lutrwg been itjtfrict preaby tet\m ol i^u^\i^^«*»*^^*^ 
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usually went among his sect by the name of Gaius the 
publican, many of the more rigid were scandalized by 
Ihe profession of the successor whom his relict had 
ehosell for a second help-mate. As the bromsi (or 
brewing) of the Howff retained, nevertheless, its unri- 
▼ailed reputation, most of the old customers continued 
to give it a preference. The character of the new 
' landlord, indeed, was of that accommodating kind, ^ 
which enabled him, by close attention to the helm, to 
keep his little vessel pretty steady amid the contend- 
ing tides of faction. He was a good humoured, shrewd, 
selfish sort of fellow, indifferent alike to the disputes 
about church and state, and only anxious to secure the 
good-ifill of customers of every description. But his 
character, as well as the state of the country, will be 
best, understood by giving the reader an account of 
the instructions which he is?aed to his daughter, a girl 
about eighteen, whom he was initiating in those cares 
which had been faithfully discharged by his wife, until 
about six months before our story commences, when 
the honest woman had been carried to the kirk yard. 

*• Jenny,' said Niel Blane, as the girl assisted to dis- 
encumber him of his bagpipes, ' this is the first day 
that you are to take the place of your worthy mother in 
attending to the public ; a douce woman she wa?, civil 
)to the customers, and had a gude name wi' whig and 
tory,baith up the^ street and down the street. It wiH 
be hard for you to fill, her place, especially on sic a 
thrang day as this, but Heaven's will maun be obeyed. 
— Jenny, whatever Milnwood ca's for be sure he maun 
hae't, for he's the Captain o' the Popinjay, and auld cus- 
toms maun be supported ; if he canna pay the lawing 
htmBel, as I ken he's keepit unco short by the bead, 
/y/ Sad a way to shame it out o? \vv8» \x\ifcVi.-^Vw^ cm- 
rate h playing at dice wi* CoTiietQiT«Ja»Hv. ^^ ^\\^\^ 
Bod tivil to (hem bailYi— c\^t0 wv^ ^%J8^««iS; ^«a.^^ 



an ttnco deal o' fash in thae times, where they take aa 
ill-will. — The dragooDs will be crying for ale, and they 
winna want it, and mauna want it — they are unruly 
chields, but they pay ane some gate or other. I gat ^ 
the humble-cow, (hat's the best in the byre, frae black 
Frank Inglis and Segeant Bothwell, for tenpund Scots^ 
and they drank out the price at ae downsitting.' 

* But father,' interrupted Jenny, * they say the twa 
reiving loons drave the cow frae the gudewifeo' BellV 
moor, just because she gaed to hear a field preaching 

. ae Sabbath aflernoon.' 

* Whisht ! ye silly taupie,' said her father, * we have 
Haething to do how they come by the bestial they sell 
— be that atween them and their consciences. — Aweel 
— Take notice, Jenn^, of that dour, stour-looking j^Ie 
that sits by the cheek o' the ingle, and turns his back 
on a' men. He looks like ane o' the hill-folk, for I 
saw him start awee when he saw the red coats, and I 
jalouse he ^wad hae liked to hae ridden bye, but his 
horse (its a gude gelding) was ower sair travailed ; he 
behoved to stop whether he wad or no. Serve him 
cannity, Jenny, and wi' little din, and dinna bring the 

/ sodgers on him by speering ony questions at him j but 
let na him hae a room to himsel, they wad say we 
were hiding him. — For yoursel, Jenny, ye'll be civil 
to a' the folk, and take nae heed o' ony nonsense and 
daffing the young lads may say t'ye. Folk in the hos- 
tler line maun pit up wi' muckle. Your mother, rest 

. her saul, could pit up wi' as muckle as maist women 
— but afif hands is fair play ; and if ony body be uncivil 
ye may gi'e me a cry. — Aweel, — when the maft be- 
gins to get aboon the meal, they'll begin to speak 
about government in kirk and Bia.V.%5, wv^^%.\y^"^«vi^«^> 
tbey are like to quarrel— \et tY\em)a^ ^o\\v%— ^^'i?^^ ^ 

a drouthy passion, and the mait W\ey ^\feV>^^«^'''^'^ "^^ 

ale tbeyni drmk ; but ye wete be%v ^^tnc. Vcv^^ 
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pint of the sma browst^ it will heat them less, and 
they'll never ken the difierence.' 

^ But, father/ said Jenny, ' if they Come to lonnder 
ilk ither as they did last time, suld na I cry on you?' 

^ At no hand, Jenny ; the redder gets aye the warst 
lick in the fray. If the sodgers draw their awords, 
ye'll cry on the corporal and the guard. If the eoan- 
tra folk tak the tangs and poker, ye'll cry on the baU- 
lie and town-officers. But in nae event cry on me^ 
for I am wearied wi' doudling the bag o' wind a' day^ 
and I am gaon to eat my dinner quietly in the spence. 
—And, now I think on't, the Laird of Lickitup (that's 
him that was the laird) was speering for sma' drink 
and a saut herring — gi'e hin^ a pu' be the sleeve, and 
round into his lug I wad be blyth o' his company to 
dine wi' me ; he was a gnde customer anes in a day^ 
i^nd wants naething but means to be a gude ane agane 
-^be likes drink as weel as e'er he did. And if ye ken 
ony poor body o' our acquaintance that's blate for want 
o' siller, and has far to gang hame, ye need oa stick to 
gi'e them a waught o' drink and a bannock — ^we'tt 
ne'er miss't, and it looks creditable in a house like 
ours. And now, hinny, gang awa', and serve the folk, 
l^ut first bring me my dinner and twa chappina o' yil^ 
and the mutchkin stoup o' brandy-' 

Having thus devolved his whole cares on J^nny as 
prime minister, Niel Blane and the ci-devant laicd, 
once his patron, but now glad to be his trencher-com^ 
panion, sate down to enjoy themselves for the remain- 
der of the evening, remote from the bustle of the pub- 
lic room. 

AH in Jenny's department was in full activity. The 

knights of the popinjay received ^wi te<\vk\\ftd live Uo9- 

pitabJe enterts^nment of t\je\r capl^\ti, ^Vio >\kcv«Ok^>Rfe 

spared the cup himself, took care \t «)ftpv\d ^^ to^^^ 

pth due celerity among the test, v»Vvo m^v novVv*^ 
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otherwise deemed themselves handsomely treated. 
Their numbers melted away by degrees, and were at 
length diminished to four or five, who began to talk of 
breaking up their party. At another table, at some 
distance, sat two of the dragoons whom Niel Blane had 
mentioned, a Serjeant and a private in Claverhouse's 
regiment of lifeguards. Even the non-com missioned 
officers and piivates in these corps were not considered 
as ordinary mercenaries, but rather approached to the 
rank of the French mousquetairs, being regarded in 
the light of cadets, who performed the duties of rank- 
and'fiie with the prospect of obtaining commissions in 
case of distinguishing themselves. 

Many young men of good families were to be found 
id the ranks, a circumstance which added to the pride 
and self-consequence of these troops. A remarkable 
instance of this occurred in the person of the non-com- 
missioned officer in question. His real name was Fran- 
cis Stuart, but he was universally known by the appel- 
lation of Bothwell, being lineally descended from the 
last Earl of that name ; not the infamous lover of the 
unfortunate Queen Mary, but Francis Stuart, Earl of 
Bothwell, whose turbulence and repeated conspiracies 
embarrassed the early part of James Sixth's reign, and 
who at length died in exile in great poverty. The son 
of this earl had sued to Charles 1. for the restitution 
of part of his father's forfeited estates, but the grasp 

•of the nobles to whom they had been allotted was too 
tenacious to be unclenched. The breaking out of the 
civUwars utterly ruined him, by intercepting a small 
pensiop which Charles I. had allowed him, and he 
died in the utmost indigence. His son, after having 
served as a soldier abroad and in Britain, and passed 
tbrouifh several vicissitudes o{ iotXuw'e^^%& Va\x\\a^«^^ 
tent himself mih the situation oi a tkO\v-c.om^>s«tfs^^ 

omcer in the iife-guards, aUViowsViWae^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

T 2 
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from th^ royal family, the father of the forfeited £axi 

of Bothwell having been a natural son of Jwies VL 

Great personal strength, and dexterity in the ime of 

his arms, as ^e\\ as the remarkable cir€umstwc«9 of 

his descent, had^ reconfmended-this man to the atlenlioa 

of his officers. But he partook in a great degree of the U* 

centiousness and oppressive disposition, which the habit 

of acting as agents for government ir levying finef, 

exacting free quarters, and otherwise oppresaing tbe 

presby^erian recusants, had rendered too general amottg 

these soldiers. They were so much accuatomed to 

these missions, that they conceived themselves at liberty 

to commit all manner o( lieense with impanityy as if 

totally exempted from all law and authority, excepting 

the command of their officers. ^ On such occasioBS 

Bothwell was usually the most forward. 

It is probable that Bothwell and bis companioAS 
would not so long have remained quiet, but for rei^Mrct 
to the presence of their cornet, who commanded the 
sm^ll party quartered in the borough, and who iras 
engaged in a game at dice with the eurate of the phMse. 
But both of these being suddenly called from their 
amusement to speak with the chief magistrate upon 
some urgent business, Bothwell was not long of evincing 
his contempt for the rest of the company. 

^ Is it not a strange thing, Halliday,' he said to his 
comrade, < to see a set of bumpkins sit carousing 
here tins whole evening without having drunk the king's 
health ?> 

^ They have drank the king's health,' said Halliday. 
* I heard that green kail-worm of a lad name his ma<* 
jesty's health.* 

' Did he ?' said Bothwell. < Then, Tom, we'll have 
them drink tlie Archbishop of St. Andrews' health, and 
. do it on their knees too.' 

^ 3o we will, by G — ^^ said Hallidayy ' and he IbiT 
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vebfse^ it, we'll hsive bim to the guard-house, and teach 
hun to ride the colt foaled of an acorn, with a brace of 
cavabines at each foot to keep bim steady.' 

< jRight, Tom,' continued Botbweli ; * and, to do all 
fbii^s in order, I'll begin with that sulicy blue bonnet 
in theinglenook.' 

fie .rose accordingly, and taking his sheathed broad- 
sword under his arm to support the insolence which be 
meditated, placed himself in front of the stranger no- 
ticed by Niel filane, in bis admonitions to his daugh- 
ter, as being, in all probability, one of the hill folk, or 
refiucJiory presbyteriang. 

' I make so bdid as to request of your precision,^4>e- 
Joved,' said the trooper in a tone of affected solemnity, 
find Stfsuming the snuffie of a country preacher, ^ that 
you will arise from your seat, beloved, and having bent 
your bams until your knees do rest upon the floor, be- 
loved, that you will turn over^ this measure (called 
by the profane a gill) of the comfortable creature, 
which the carnal denominate brandy, to the health and 
glorification of his Grace the Archbishop of St. An- 
drews, the worthy primate of all Scotland.' 

All waited for the stranger's answer. — His features, 
austere even to ferocity, with a cast of eye which, with- 
out being actually oblique, approached nearly to a squint, 
and which gave a very sinister expression to his coun- 
tenance, joined toa frame, square, strong, and ipuscular, 
though something under the middle size, seemed to an- 
nounce a man unlikely to understand rude jesting, or 
to receive insults with impunity. 

^ And what is the consequence,' said he, ^ if I should 
net be disposed to comply with your uncivil request ?' 

^ The (Bonsequeiice thereof, beloved,' said Bothwell, 
la the iaiae tone of raillery, that I will tweak thy pro- 
boscis, or nose. Secondly, beloved, that I will apply 
iny fist to^ thy distorted visual o^t.vt% •^ ^xv^m^^sw^sk^*^. 
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beloved, with a practita! application of the flat of my 
sword to the shoalders of the recusant.' 

^ Is it even so ?' said the stranger, 'then give me the 
cop;* and, taking <it in his hand, said, with a peculiar 
expression of voice and manner, ' The Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, and the place he now worthily holds ;-^ 
naay each prelate in Scotland soon be as the Right 
Reverend James Sharpe P 

' He has taken the test,' said Halliday exultiogly. 

* But with a qualification,' said Bothwell ; < I doil't 
understand what the devil the crop-eared whig means.- 

' Come, gentlemen,' said Morton, who became im- 
patient of their insolence, ' we are here met as ^ood 
subjects, and on a merry occasion ; and we have a right 
to expect we shall not be troubled with this sort of 
discussion.' 

Bothwell was about to make a surly answer; bat 
Halliday reminded him in a whisper, that there were 
strict injunctions that the soldiers should give no offence 
to the men who were sent out to the musters, agreeably 
to the council's orders. So, after honouring Morton 
with a broad and fierce stare, he said, ' Well, Mr. Pop- 
injay, I shall not disturb your reign ; I reckon it wiH 
be out by twelve at night. — Is it not an odd thing, Hal- 
liday,' he continued, addressing his companion, < that 
they should make such a fuss about cracking off their 
birding pieces at a mark which any woman or boy 
could hit with a day's practice ? If Captain Popinjay 
now, or any of his troop, would try about, either - with 
the broadsword, backsword, single rapier^ or rapier 
and dagger, for gold a noble, the first drawn blood « there 
would be some soul in it — or, zounds, would the bump- 
kins but wrestle, or pitch the bar, or putt the stone, or 
throw the axle-tree, if (touching the end of Mortos's 
sword scornfully with his toe,) they carry things abotilj^ 
/hem that they are afraid to draw.' jr 



](fortoii^s patience and prudence naw gave way 
entirely, and he was about to make a very angry an- 
swer to Bothwell's insblent observations, when the 
stranger stepped forward. 

* This is my quarrel/ be said, * and in the name of 
the good cause, I will see it out myself — Hark th^e, 
friend/ (to Both well,) ' wilt thou wrestle a fall with me ?' 

* With my whole spirit, beioved,' answered Qotb- 
well ; < yea I will strive with thee, to the downfall of 
one or both.' 

< Then, as my trust is in Him that can help/ re- 
torte<| his antagonist, < 1 will forthwith make thee an 
example to all such railing Rabshekahs.' 

With that he dropped his coarse grey horseman's 
Cpat from his shoulders, and extending his strong 
brai^ny arms with a look of determined resolution, he 
offered himself to the contest. The soldier was no* 
thing abashed by the muscular frame, broad chest, 
square shoulders, and hardy look of his antagonist, 
bvt, whistling with great composure, unbuckled his. 
belt, apd laid aside his military coat. The company 
stiood round them i^nxious for the event. 

In the first struggle the trooper seemed to have 
sjonie advantage, and also in the second, though nei^ 
tber could be considered as decisive. But it was plain 
he had put bis whole strength too suddenly forth, 
againM an antagonist possessed of great endurance^ 
skill, vigour, and length of wind. In the third close, 
the countryman lifted his opponent fairly from the floor, 
and burled him to the ground witk such violeuce, that 
he lay for an instant stunned and motionless. His 
comrade, Halliday, immediately drew his sword ; ' You 
have kyied nriy serjeant/ he exclaimed to the victorious 
wrestler, * and by all that is sacred you shall answer it.' 

* Stand back r cried Monoid %xA Vv\^ ws«k^wns3k^'* 

' h was all fair play ; your comt^^i^^ycsvJ^^'^'^^'^^'*^ 
he has got iL^ 
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* That is true enough,' said Bothwell as he slowly^ 
rose ; * put up your bilbo, Tom, I did not think there 
was a crop-ear of them all could have laid the best cap 
and feather in the King's Life Guards on the floor of a 
rascally change house. — Hark ye, friend, give me your 
hand.' The stranger held out his hand. ' I promise 
you,' said Bothwell, squeezing his hand very hard, 
' that the time shall come when we will meet again^ 
and try this game over in a more earnest manner.' 

* And I'll promise you,' said the stranger, returning 
the grasp with ec]ual firmness, ' that, when we next 
meet, 1 will lay your head as low as it lay even now, 
when you shall lack the power to lift it up again.' 

* Well, beloved,' answered Bothwell, * if thou be'sta 
- whig, thou art a stout and a brave one, and so good 

even to thee — Had'st best take thy nag before the cor- 
net makes the round, for, I promise thee, he has stay'd 
less suspicious-looking persons.' 

The stranger seemed to think that the hint was not 
to be neglected ; he flung down his reckoning, and, 
going into the stable, saddled and brought out a pow- i 
erful black horse, now recruited by rest and forage, 
and turning to Morton, observed, * 1 ride towards 
Milnwood, which I hear is your home ; will you give 
rae the advantage and protection of your company ?' 

* Certainly,' said Morton, although there was some- 
thing of gloomy and relentless severity in the man's 
manner from which his mind recoiled. His compan- 
ions, after a courteous good night, broke up and went 
ofl'in different directi^ms, some keeping them company 
for about a mile, until they dropped off* one by one, and 
the travellers were left alone. 

The company had not \ong;\ei\,\\\e.^o\3i^^,'a&'^"^x\«e?^ 
pubfic'house was called, w\\et\ \\\e XtvjLW\\ke\.^ ^xv^V^vCvft- 
drums sounded. The troopers ^o\ xxw^et %xT^\^^>i5^<i 
^^rket place at this unexpected ^wwtootvs,^^^'^^ ^>^ 
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faces of anxiety and earnestness, Cornet Grahame, 
and the Provost of the borough, followed by half a 
dozen soldiers, and town officers with halberts, entered 
the apartment of Niel Blane. 

* Guard the doors/ were the first words which the 
cornet spoke ; * let no man leave the house. — So, Both- 
well, how comes this ? Did you not hear them soun<d 
boot and saddle ?' 

^ He was jqst going to quarters, sir,' said his com- 
rade ; ' he has had a bad fall.' 

' In a fray, I suppose ?' said Grahame. * If you 
neglect duty in this way, your royal blood will hkrdly 
protect you/ 

* How have I neglected duty i^' said Bothwell, sul- 
kily. 

* You should have been at quarters, Serjeant Both- 
well ; you haVe lost a golden opportunity. Here are 
news *come that the Archbishop of St. Andrews has 
been strangely and foully assassinated by a body of 
the rebel whigs, who pursued and stopped his carriage 
onMagus-Muir, Uf^arthetownof St. Andrews, dragged 

r him out, and despatched him with their swords and 
daggers.' 

All stood aghast at the intelligence. 

* Here are their descriptions,' continued the cornet, 
pulling out a proclamation, ' the reward of a thousand 
merks is on each of their heads.' 

< The test, the test, and the qualification !' saith 
Bothwell to Ualliday ; ' I know the meaning now — 
Zounds that we should not have stopt him ! Go saddle 
our horses, Halliday. — Was there one of the men, 
cornet, very stout and square made, double- chested, 
thin in the fiauks, hawk nosed ?' 

< Staj, stay /said Cornet Grah^m^, ^'W.xsii^VjsJe-^ 

the paiJer.— Haxtoun of KaxVuWeV, \^\ vViv^'. '^^'^* 
haired J 
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^ That is not my man,* said Bothwell. 

' John BalPour, called Burtey, aquiline iio^e, rl^* 
haired, five feet eight inches in height'— 

Mt is he — it is the very fnan/ said Bothwell, 'skel- 
lies fearfully with one eye V 

' Right,' continued Grahame ; * rode a strong black 
horse taken from the primate at the time of the mur- 
der.' 

* The very man,' exclaim^ BothweU, ' and the 
very horse ! he was in this room not a quarter of an 
hour since.' 

A few hasty inquiries tended still more to confirm 
the opinion, that the reserved and stern stranger was 
Balfour of Burley, trie actual commander of the band of 
assassins, who, in the fury of misguided zeal, had mur- 
dered the primate, whom they accidentally met, as 
they were searching for another person against whom 
they bore enmity. <^ In their excited imagination the 
casual rencounter had the appearance of a providential 
interference, and they put to death the archbishop, 
with circumstances of great and cold-blooded cruelty, 
under the belief, that the Lord, as they expressed it, 
had delivered him into their hand. 

' Horse, horse, and pursue, my lads,* exclaimed 
Cornet Grahame ; * the murdering dog's head is 
worth its weight in gold.' 



CHAPTER V. 

Arouse tliee, j^outh !*~it is no bimaa call-^ 
6od*s church is leaguered -baste toman the wall ; 
Haste where the Redcross banners wave on hi^, 
jSjpgaioT/iooourMldaBtb, or victory. 



Morton and bis companion la«A at\«Lt«4 iftitbft^a^ 
^efrom thb town before eitbct ol ^e:ift%AAWBsA. 
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the other. There was something^ as we have observ* 
edy repulsive in the manner of the stranger, which 
prevented Morton from opening the conversation, and 
he himself seemed to have no desire to talk, until, on a 
sudden, he abruptly demanded, < What has your 
father's son to do with such profane mummeries as I 
find you engaged in ?' 

M do my duty as a subject, and pursue my harm- 
less recreations according to my own pleasure,* re- 
plied Morton, somewhat offended. 

* Is it your duty, think you, or that of any Chris- 
tian young man, to bear arms in their cause who have 
poured out the blood of God's saints in the wilderness 
as if it had been water ? or is it a lawful recreation to 
waste time in shooting at a bunch of feathers, and 
close your evening with wine bibbing in public houses 
and market towns, when He that is mighty is come 
into the land wiih his fan in his hand, to purge the 
wheat from the chaff?' 

^ I suppose, from your style of conversation,' said 
Morton, ^ that you are one of those who have thought 
proper to stand out against the government. I must 
remind you that you are unnecessarily using danger- 
ous language in the presence of a mere stranger, and 
that times do not render it safe for me to listen to it.' 

< Thou can'st not help it, Henry Morton,' said his 
companion ; ^ thy master has his uses for thee, and 
when he calls thou must obey. Well wot I thou hast 
not heard the call of a true preacher, or thou hadst ere 
now been what thou wilt assuredly one day become.' 

< We are of the presbylerian persuasion,' said Mor- 
ton, * like yourself.' 

For his uncle's family attended the ministry of one 
of those numerous presbyterian clergy men^ who^ca^acw- 
Iplyingwith certain regulations, N*^t^\\««<6&^^\s>'^^**'^ 
ffithout interruption from tVie ^oNetTV»«oX» 'y>k«^'«^ 
Vol. IL \^ 
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dtUgmce, as it was called, made a great schism among 
the presbyterians, and those who accepted of it were i 
severely censured by the more rigicC sectaries, who re- 
fused the proffered terms. The stranger, therefore, 
answered with great disdain to Morton's profession of 
faith. 

* That is but an equivocation — a poor equivocation. 
Ye listen on the sabbath to a cold, worldly, time serv- 
ing discourse, from one who forgets his hig^ commis- 
sion so much as to hold his apostleship by the favour 
of the courtiers and the false prelates, and ye call that 
hearing the word ! Of all the baits with which the 
devil has fished for souls in these days of blood and 
darkness, that Black Indulgence has been the most 
destructive. An awful dispensation it has been, a 
smiting of the shepherd and a scattering of the sheep 
upon the mountains — an uplifting of one Christian 
banner against another, and a fighting of the wars of 
darkness with the swords of the children of light.' 
^ * My uncle,' said Morton, ' is of opinion, that we 
enjoy a reasonable freedom of conscience under the 
indulged clergyman, and 1 must necessarily be guided 
by his sentiments respecting the choice of a place of 
worship for his family.' 

^ Your uncle,' said the horseman, ' is one of those 
to whom the least lamb in his own folds at Milnwood 
is dearer than the whole Christian flock. He is one 
that could willingly bend down to the golden-calf of 
Bethel, and would have fished for the dust thereof 
when it was ground to powder and cast upon the 
waters. Thy father was a man of another stamp.' 

^ My father,' replied Morton, ^ was indeed a brave 
and gallant man. And you may have hesu*d, sir, that 
he fought for that royal family in whose name I was 
this day carrying arms.' 

^Ay; aind had he Vwedto ae^vVve;^^ ^vj^^i^ ^wJ? 
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have cursed the hour he ever drew sword in their cause. 
But more of this hereafter — I promise thee full surely 
that thy hour will come, and then the words thou hast 
now heard will stick in thy bosom like barbed arrows. 
My road lies there.' 

He pointed towards a pass leading up into a wild 
extent of dreary and desolate hills ; but as he was 
about to turn his horse's head into the rugged path^ 
which led from the high road in that direction, an 
old woman, wrapped in a red cloak, who was sitting 
by the cross way, arose, and approaching him, said in 
a mysterious tone of voice, * If ye be of ourain folk, 
gang na up the pass the night for your lives. There 
is a lion in the path, that is there. The curate of . 
Brotherstane and ten soldiers hae beset the pass, to 
hae the lives of ony of our puir wanderers, that venture 
that gate to join wi' Hamilton and Dingwall.' 

< Have the persecuted folk drawn to any head 
among themselves ?' demanded the stranger. 

* About sixty or seventy horse and foot,' said the old 
dame ; * but, ewhow ! they are puirly armed, and 
warse fended wi' victual.' 

* God will help his own,' said the horseman. ^ Which 
way shall f take to join them ?' 

*' It's a mere impossibility this night,' said the wo- 
man, * the troopers keep sae strict a guard ; and they 
say there's strange news come frae the east, that 
makes them rage in their cruelty mair fierce Ithan 
ever — Ye maun take shelter somegate for the night 
before ye get to the muirs, and keep yoursel in hiding 
till the grey o' the morning, and then ye ir.ay find your 
way through the Drake Moss. When I heard the 
awfu' threatenings o' the oppressors, I e'en took my 
cloak about me, and sate down by the way-side, to 
warn ony of our poor scattered texxvtv^tyX ^^v ^"«:»r-^^ 
to come this gate^ before they ^e\\ \w\o >^\^ ^'^'^'^ ^\>!»s 
spoilers/ 
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' Have you a house near this ?' said the stranger y 
' and can you give me hiding there ?' 

' 1 have,' said the old woman, ^ a hut by the way- 
side, it may be a mile from hence } but four men pi 
Belial, called dragoons, are ludget) therein, to spoil 
my household goods at their pleasure, because i will 
not wait upon the thowless, thriftless, fissenless minis- 
try of that carnal man, John HalOext, the curate.' 

^ Good night, good woman, and thanks fi>r thy 
counsel,' said the stranger, as he rode away. 

^ The blessings of the promise upon you,' returned 
the old dame ; * may He keep you that can keep you.' 

^ Amen !' said the traveller; ' for where to hide 
my head this night, mortal skill cannot direct me.' 

*I am very sorry for your distress,' said Morton; 
' and had I a house or place of shelter that eould be 
called my own, I aknost think I would risk the at- 
most rigour of the law rather than leave you in such 
a strait. But my uncle is so alarmed at the pains and 
penalties denounced by the laws against such as com- 
fort, receive, or consort with inter-communed personSyt 
that he has strictly forbidden all of us to bold any in« 
tcrconrse with them.' 

Mt is no less than I expected,' said the stranger; 
' Nevertheless, I might be received without his knaw- 
ledge ; — a barn, a hay^loft« a cart-shed^-r-any place 
where I could stretch me down, would be to my ha- 
bits like a tabernacle of silver set about with planks of 
cedar.' 

' I assure you,' said Morton, much embarrassed, 
/ that I have not the means of receiving; you at Miln- 
wood without my uncle's consent and knowledge; 
nor, if I could do so, would I think myself justifiable 
in engaging him unconsciously in a danger whicb^ 
jaoBt of aj] others, he fears and deprecates.' ^ 

^Well,' said the traveller, *lV\«Lve)aw\.oTi%>N^t^\ft^ 
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f. Did you ever hear your father mentioD John 
nlfour of Burley V 

^ His ancien^ friend and comrade^ who saved his 
3, with almost the loss of his own, in the battle of 
iDgmarston-Moor ? — Often, very often/ 
' I am that Balfour. Yonder stands thy uncle^s 
use ; 1 see the light among the trees. The aven- 
r of blood is behind me, and my death certain oo- 
33 I have refuge there. Now, make thy choice, 
ung man, to shrink from the side of thy father's 
end, like a thief in the night, and to leave him ex- 
sed to the bloody death from which he rescued thy 
her, or to expose thine uncle's worldly goods to. 
ch peril as, in this perverse generation, attends those 
lo give a morsel of bread or a draught of cold water 
a Christian man, when perishing for lack of re* 
shment !' 

A thousand recollections thronged on the mind of 
Qrton at once. His father, whose memory he idol- 
;d, had often enlarged upon his obligations to this 
in, and regretted, that, after having been long com- 
ics, they had parted in some unkind ness at the time 
ten the kingdom of Scotland was divided into Re- 
lutioner^ and Protesters; the former of whom ad- 
red to Charles U. after his father's death upon the 
affold, while the protesters inclined rather to an 
ion with the triuujphant republicans The stera 
laticism of Burley had attached him to this latter 
rty, and the comrades had parted in displeasure, 
ver, as it happened, to meet a«^ain. These circum- 
nces the deceased Colonel Morton had often men- 
ned to his son, and always with an expression of 
ep regret, that he had never, vu way \svw«v«tn^^«^ 
jh/ed to refmy the assistance, v?Vueh, ow \xi«t^ ^^«sx 
occasion, he had received itom ^uxVfc^ • ^ 
o hasten Morton's decmoD, ftie m^Vvivii^'. 

U 2 
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^BW^t nlongi brought from a distance, the sullen sound 
of a kettle-drum, which, seeming to approach nearer, 
iotiQiated that a body of horse were upon their march 
towards them. 

' It must be Claverhouae, with the rest of his regi- 
ment. What can hare occasioned this night-march ? 
If you go on, you fall into their hands — if you turn 
back towards the borough-town, you are in no less 
danger fipom Comet Grahame's paKy. — The path to 
the hill i» beset. I must shelter you at Miinwood, or 
expose yc^ to instant death ; — but the punishment d 
the law shall fall upon myself, as in justice it should, 
not upon my uncle* — Follow me.' 

Burley, who had awaited his resalutian with great 
composure, now followed him in silence. 

The house of Milnwood, built by the lather of the 
present proprietor, was a decent mansion, suitable to 
the size of the estate, but, since the accession of this 
owner, it had been suffered to go considerably into 
disrepair. At some little distance from the house 
stood the court of offices. Here Morton paused. 

' I must leave you here for a little while,' he whis- 
pered, ' until I can provide a bed for you in the honse.^ 
^ Lcare little for such delicacy,' said Barley ; * for 
thirty years this head has rested oftener on the turf, or 
on the next grey stone, than upon either wool or 
down. A draught of ale, a morsel of bread, to say my 
prayers, and to stretch me upon dry hay, were to me 
as good as a painted chamber and a prince's table.' 

It occurred to Morton at the same moment, that to 
attempt to introduce the fugitive within the house, 
Tvouid materially increase the danger of detection. 
AccrjrdiBgly, having struck b. V\^N. n«\>^\ \\sv\\«is\fc\ta. I 
feft in the stable for that ipnr^^e, wi^\».V\ix^Vi&\fcxi^^>^ 
P their horses, he aaBig^ne A^xiA^^ . ^^^ ^^^ ;^^^^^ 
^se^ a wooden b«d V^dVu .^^^^^ 
w/r aa out-of-door domeaU^ ^^^ ^"^-^^^ 
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iZniaeed by his unete in one of those fits of par&imony 
wliich became more rigid from day to day. In this 
untenanted ioft Morton left bis companiofi, with a 
caation so to shade bis light that no reflection might 
be seen from the window, and a promise that he 
would presently return with sach refreshments as be 
migbt be able to procure at that late hour. Tbis last, 
indeed^ was a subject on which be felt by no means 
confident, for the power of obtaining even the most 
ordinary provisions depended entirely upob the bu- 
moiir 10 which he might happen to find hts titleless 
sa&e confidante, the old housekeeper. If sbe chanced 
to be a*bed, which was very likely, or out of humour, 
which was not less so, Morton well knew the case to 
be at least problematical. 

Gariing in bis heart the sordid parsimony which 
pervaded every part of his uncle's establishment, he 
gave the usual gentle knock at the bolted door, by 
whieb he was, accustomed to seek admittance, when 
accident had detained him abroad beyond the early 
and established hours of rest at the house of Milnwood. 
it was a sort of hesitating tap, whicb carried an ac- 
knowledgment of transgression in its very sound, and 
seemed rather to solicit than command attention. Af- 
ter it had been repeated again and again, the house- 
keeper, grumbling betwixt her teeth as she rose from 
the chimney corner in the hall, and wrapping her 
checked handkerchief round her head to secure her 
from the cold air, paced across the stone passage, and 
repeated a careful ' Whae's there at this time o'night?'' 
more than pnce before she undid the bolts and bars, 
and cautiously opened the door. 

' This h a fine time o' ni^Xxt, ^t. l^^xsr^ ; ^^^^^ 
oJd dame, with the ty raniAc imoX^xice ^1 ^ ^^"^^^^ 
J&woarite domeattc^ — ^^ a btaw V\m«i <? ^^x<^> 
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quiet folks out o' their beds wai^ng for you. Tour 
uncle's t>eeD inhis'amaist three hours syne, and Ro- 
bin's ill o' the rheumatize, and hc^s to his bed too, and 
' sae I had to sit up for ye m^sel, for as sair a hoast as 
I hae.' 

Here she coughed once or twice, in further evi« 
dence of the inconvenience which she had sustained. 
'Much obliged to you, Alison, and many kind 
thanks.' 

*Hegh, sirs, sae fair- fashioned asu^e are! Mony 
folk ca' me Mislress Wilson, and Milnwood himsel is 
the only ane about the town tiiinks o^ ca'ing me Alison, 
i' and indeed he as aften says Mistress Alison as ony 
!' other thing.' 

j ' Well, then, Mistress Alison/ said Morton, ' I i:eal- 
^1 ly am sorry to have kept you up watting till I came 
■ in.' 

^ And now, that ye are come in, Mr. Henry, what 
'i for do ye no tak up your candle and gang to your bed ? 
I and mind ye dinna let the candle sweal as ye gang 
\ aiang the wainscot parlour, and baud a' the house 
] scouring to get out the grease again.' 
I 'But, Alison, I really must have something to eat, 

and a draugt^ of ale, before 1 go to bed.' 
I * Eat ? — and ale, Mr. Henry ? — My certie, ye're ill 
j to serve ! Do ye think we have na heard o' your grand 
' popinjay wark yonder, and bow ye bleezed away as 
\ muckle pouther as wad bae shot a' the wild-fowl that 
I we'll want atween and Candlemas — and then ganging 
majoring to the piper's Howff wi' a' the idle loons^in 
the cogntry, and sitting there birling, at your poor un- 
cle's cost nae doubt, wi' a* the scaff and r^ff o' the wa- 
f ier-sJde, till sun-down, and tV\eu cotft\t\^Wvi\^ ^\sA ^\'^- 
Jng- for ale^ as h ye were maistet «itv<\ wvw V 

^J^tremeJy vexed, yet anxious, ou ^cc»^^\ ol \C\% 
"««/, ii^ procure refreshmenU \i posA\>V.,^^^^^^^^^ 
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pressed his resentment, and good-hnmouredly assured' 
Mrs. Wilson that he was really both hungry and thirst 
ty ; ' and as for the shooting at the popinjay, I have 
lieard you say you have been there yourself, Mrs. Wil- 
-son — I wish you had come to look at us.' 

^ Ab,.Maister Henry,' said the old dame, I wish ye 
binna beginning to learn the way of blawing in a wo<* 
man's lug, wi' a' your whiily-wha's — a weel, sae ye 
dinna practise them but on auld wives like me, the less 
matter But tak heed o' the young queans, lad. — 
' Popinjay-^ye think yoursel a bra' fellow enow ; and 
troth I' (surveying him with the candle) ^ there's nae 
fault to find wi' the outside, if the inside be conform* 
ing. But I mind, when I was a gilpey of a lassock, 
peeing the Duke, that was him that lost his head at 
Lon4oD— 'folk said it was na a very gude ane, but it 
was aye a sair loss to him, puir gentleman — Aweel, be 
van the popinjay, for few cared to win it ower his 
Orace's head — Weel, he had a comely presence, and 
when a' the gentles mounted to show their capers, his 
-Grace was as near to me as I am to you | and be said 
to me, ^ Take tent o' yoursel, my bonnie lassie, (these 
were his very words) for my horse is not very chantey.' 
— And now, as ye say ye had sae little to eat or drink, 
I'll let you see that I have nae been sae unmindfu' o' 
you, for 1 dinna think it's safe for young folk to gang 
to their bed on an pmpty stamach.' 

To do Mrs. Wilson justice, her nocturnal harangues 
upon such occasions not unfrequently terminated with 
this sage apothegm, which always prefaced the produ* 
<^ing of some provision a little better than ordinary, such 
as she now placed before him. In fact, the Qcl<vc.v^<9iiN. 
object of her maundering being Xo ^\«^^'^ V^'^ cxsv®*^- 
guence and love of power, 5Ata. VlW^w^xv ^^^ ^^^-^ ^V^ 
^hottom, an i// -tempered woman, «Ltvd ^^"^^^^Ic*^ 
Iter aid and young master (botVi o^ vVo«^ ^^^^ 



ed extremely) better than any one else in the vorid. 
She now eyed Mr. Henry, as she called him, with great 
complacency as he partook of her good cheer. 

* MucKle gude may it do ye, my bonny man. I trow 
ye didna get sic a skirl- in-the-pan as that at Niel 
Blane's. His wife was a canny body, and could dress 
things very weel forane in her line o' business, but no 
like a gentleman's housekeeper, to be sure. But I 
doubt the daughter's a silly thing — an unco cockerno* 
ny she had busked on her head at the kirk last Sunday. 
I am doubting that there will be news o' a' thae braws. 
But my auld een's drawing thegither^-dinna hurry your- 
sel, my bonny man, take mind about the putting out the 
candle, and there's a horn of ale, and a glass of clow- 
gillieflower water ; I dinna gi*e ilka body that ; I keep 
it for a pain I hae whiles in my ain stamach, and ' it's 
better for your young blood than brandy. Sae, gude- 
night to ye, Mr. Henry, and see that ye take gude care 
o' the candle.' 

Morton promised to attend punctually to her caution, 
and requested her not to be alarmed if she heard the 
door opened, as she knew he must again, as usual, 
look to his horse, and arrange him for the night. Mrs. 
Wilson then retreated, and Morton, folding up his pro- 
visions, was about to hasten to his guest, when the nod- 
dling head of the old house-keeper was again thrust in 
at the door, with an admonition, to remember to take 
an account of his way^ before he laid himself down to 
irest, and to pray for protection during the hours of . 
darkness. Such were the manners of a certain class of 
domestics, once common in Scotland, and perhaps still 
to be found in some old mauor houses in its remote 
counties. They were fixttires in the family they belong- 
^ to/ and as they never concewed \)r« ^ck^vXy^vVj ^l 
rch a thing as dismission to be w\\Vi\ti We ^«sitj* ^l 
^^'rJives^ they were, of course, s\ucete\^ ^w^^V^^v^ 
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every member of it. On the other hand, when spoiled 
by the indulgence or indolence of their superiors, they 
were very apt to become ill-tempered, self-sufiSicieDt, 
and tyrannical ; so much so, that a mistressor master 
would sometimes almost have wished to exchange 
their cross-grained fidelity for the smooth and accom- 
modating duplicity of a modern menial. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Yea, tliis mao's brow, like to a tra^ leaf. 
For tells the uature of a tiTigic volume. 



Shakspbak^. 



Being at length rid of the housekeeper's presence, 
Morton made a collection of what he had reserved 
from the provisions set before him, and prepared to 
carry them to his concealed guest. He did not think 
it necessary to take a light, being perfectly acquaint- 
ed with every turn of the road ; and it was lucky he did 
not do so, for he had hardly stepped beyond the thresh- 
hold ere a heavy trampling, of horses announced, that 
the body of cavalry, whose kettle-drums they had be- 
fore heard, were in the act of passing along the high- 
road which winds round the foot of the bank on which 
the house of Milnwood was placed. He heard the com- 
manding officer distinctly give the word halt A pause 
of silence followed, interrupted only by the occasional 
neighing or pawing of an impatient charger. 

^ Whose house i^ this?' said a voice in a tone of 
authority and command. 

* Milnwood, if it like your Viotiowv 'v^a'^^ x^es^- 
^ Is the owner well affected^' %«5A^^ \w^v^^^- 
' He complies with the orders o\ ^«^«^^'^^^, 
frequeata an indulged mmister,' Yi%a<^v^^^^ 
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^ Hiim 1 ay ! Indulged ? a mere mask for treason, 
very impolitically allowed to those who are top great 
cowards to wear their principles barefaced. Had we 
not better send up a party and search the house, ia 
case some of the bloody villains concerned in this hea- 
thenish butchery may be concealed in it ?'* 

Ere Morton could recover from the alarm into which 
this proposal had thrown him, a third speaker rejoined, 
< I cannot think it at all necessary ; Milnwood is an 
infirm, hypochondriac old man, who never meddles 
with politics, and loves his money-bags and bonds bet- 
ter than any thing else in the world. His nephew, I 
hear, was at the wappinschaw to-day, and gained the 
popinjay, which does not look like a fanatic. I should 
think they are all gone to bed long since, and an alarm 
at this time of night kill the poor old man." 

^ Well,' rejoined the leader, ^ if that be so, to search 
the house would be lost time, of which we have but lit- 
tle to throw away. Gentlemen of the Life Guards, foi^ 
ward^»i\iarch.' ' 

A few notes on the trumpet, mingled with the oc- 
casional boom of the kettle drum, to mark the cadence, 
jwned with the tramp of hoofs and the clash of arms, 
announced that the troop had resumed its march. The 
moon broke out a^i the leading files < f the column at- 
tained a hill up which the road winded, and showed in* 
distinctly the glittering of the steelcaps ; and the dark 
figures of the horses and riders might be imperfectly 
traced through the gloom. They continued to advance 
up the hill, and sweep over the top of it in such long 
succession, as intimated a considerable numerical 
force. 

When the last of them had disappeared, young Mor- 
ton resumed his purpose of visiting his guest. Upon 
eoteriag the place of refuge, he found him seated on 
hfy bumUe couch with a pockeVb\V>\ft o^peuvcwVY^ViactA.^ 
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mhich be seemed to study with intense meditation. His 
broadsword, which he had unsheathed in the first 
alarm at the arrival of the dragoons, lay naked across 
his^ knees, and the little taper that stood beside bin 
upon the old chest, which served the purpose of a table^ 
threw a partial and imperfect light upon those stern 
and hatsh features, in wliich ferocity was rendered 
more solemn and dignified by a wild cast of tragic en** 
thusiasm. His brow was that of one in whom some 
strong o'er-mastering principle has overwhelmed all 
other pa^isions and feelings, like the swell of a high 
spring- tide, when the usual cliffs and breakers vanish 
from the eye, and their existence is only indicated by 
th^ chiafing foam of the waves that burst and wheel over 
thefn. He raised his head, after Morton had contem- 
plated him for about a minute. 

* 1 perceive,' said Morton, looking at his sword, 
^ that you heard the horsemen ride by ; their passage 
delayed me for some minutes.' 

' I scarcely heeded them/ said Balfour ; ^ my hour 
is not yet come. That I shall one day fall into their 
bands, and be honourably associatt^d with the sainis 
whom they have slaughtered, I am full well aware. 
And I would, young man, that the hour were come ; it 
should be as welcome tu me as ever wedding to bride* 
groom. But if my Master has more work for me on 
earth, I must not do his labour grudgingly.' 

< Eat and refresh yourself,' said Morton 5 ^ to- 
morrow yQur safety requires you should leave this 
place, in order to gain the hills, so soon as you can 
see to distinguish the track through the morasses.' 

^ Young man,' returned Balfour, ' you are already 
weary of me, and would be yet more so, fierchance, 
did you know the task upon which 1 have been lately 
put. And i wonder not that it should ba ^^^.^ Vaif^oKtA. 
Bre times whea I am weary oi iii)««^(. T^VasJi^ ^>x"asj\ 
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it is a sore trial for flesh and blood to be oalted Bpoa 
to execute the righteous judgments of Heaven whHe 
we are jet in the body, and retain that blinded-Sense 
and sympathy for carnal suffering which makes oar 
own flesh thrill when we strike a gash upon the body 
of another? And think you, that when some prime 
tyrant has been removed from his place, that the in- 
struments of his punishmefnt can at all times look back 
on their share in his downfall with firm and unshaken 
nerves ? Must they not sometimes question even the 
truth of that inspiration which they have felt and acted 
under ? Must they not sometimes doubt the origin of 
that strong impulse with which their prayers for hea- 
venly* direction under difficulties have been inwardly 
answered and confirmed, and confuse, in their distur- 
bed apprehensions, the responses of Truth itself with 
some strong delusion of the enemy ?' 

^ These are subjects, Mr. Balfour, on which I am ill 
qualified to converse with yon,' answered Morton; 
* but I own I shoulcf strongly doubt the origin of any 
inspiration which seemed to dictate a line of conduct 
contrary to those feelings of natural humanity, which 
Heaven has assigned to us as the general law of our 
conduct.' 

Balfour seemed somewhat disturbed^ and drew him- 
self hastily up, but immediately composed himself, 
and answered coolly^ ' It is natural you should think 
so ; you are yet In the dungeon-house of the law, a pit 
darker than that into which Jeremiah was plunged} 
even the dungeon of Malcaiah the son of Hamelme- 
lech, were there was no water but mire. Tet is the 
seal of the covenant upon your forehead, and the son 
of the righteous, who resisted to blood where the ban- 
ner was spread on the mountains, shall not be utterly 
lost aa-one of the cldldren of darkness. Trow ye, ^at 
-AET tbh day ot bitternesB aT\d ea\«Qv\Vf ,\tf3{Qc&xt%Vi\^is^ 
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red at our bands bat to keep tbe moral law as far as 
aur carnal frailty will permit ? Think ye our conquests 
Inust be only over our corrupt and evil affections and 
passions t No; we are called upon when we have 
girded up our loins to run the race boldly, and when 
we have drawn the sword, we are enjoined to smite 
the ungodly, though he be our neighbour, and the man 
of power and cruelty, though he were of our own kin- 
d[red and the friend of our bosom.' 

< These are the sentiments,' said Morton, ' that your 
enemies impute to you, and which palliate, if they do 
not exculpate, the cruel measures which the council 
have directed against you. They affirm, that you pre- 
tend to inward light, rejecting the restraints of legal 
iQagistracy, of national law, and even of common hu- 
manity, when in opposition to what you call the spirit 
within you.* 

' They do us wrong,' answered the Covenanter;^ it 
is4hey, perjured as they are, who have rejected all 
law, both divine and civil, and who now persecute us 
for adherence to the solemn league and covenant be- 
tween God and the kingdom of Scotland, to which all 
of them have sworn in former days, save a few popidi 
malignants, and which they now burn in the market- 
places and tread under foot in dei^iaion. When this 
Charles Stuart returned to these kingdoms, did the ma- 
lignants bring him back ? They had tried it with 
strong hand, but they failed, 1 trow. Could Jamea 
Grahame of Montrose and his Highland catterans have 
put him again in the place. of his father ? I think their 
heads on the Westport told another tale for many a 
long day. It was the workers of the glorious work — 
the reformers of tbe beauty of the tabernacle, that call- 
ed him acain to the high place from which his father 
fell. And what has been our reward? la H\^v?^xfe^ 
the prophet, * We looked for peace^WVikO ^o^^"«ssi»% 
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and for a time of healtb, and behold tniuble-^The 
snorting oi his horses was heard from I>an ; the whole 
land trembled at the sound of the neighing of hb strong 
ones ; for they are come, and have devoured the land 
and all that is in it.' ' 

< Mr Balfour/ answered Morton^ ' I neither unde^ 
take to subscribe to or refute your compliunts a^mt 
the government, I have endeavoured to repay a debt 
due to the comrade of my father, by giving yon sheltef 
in your distress, but you will excuse my engaging my- 
self either in your cause, or in controversy. I witt 
leave you to repose, and heartily wish it were in taf 
power to render your condition more comfortable*' 

^ But I shall see you, I trust, in the morning, ere I 
depart ? — I am not a man whose bowels yearn aftet 
kindred and friends of this world. When I put tny 
hand to the plough, I entered into a covenant with mf 
worldly affections that I should not look back on the 
things I left behind me. Yet the son of mine ancieat 
comrade is to me as mpne own, and i cannot behold 
him without the deep and firm belief, that I shall one 
day see him ^rd on his sword in the dear and precioQIi 
cause for which his father fought and bled.' 

With a promise on Morton's part that he would eal 
the refugee when it was time for him to pursue Inl 
journey, they parted for the night. 

Morton retired to a few hoars rest ; but his iolaglnar 
tion, disturbed by the events of the day, did not per- 
mit him to enjoy sound repose. There was a blended 
vision of horror before him in which his new friend 
seemed to be a principal actor. The fair form of Edith 
Belienden also mingled in his dream, weeping, and 
with dishevelled hair, and appearing to call on him for 
comfort and assistance which he had it not in his pow- 
er to render. He awoke from these unrefrqsbing sJum- 
i^fB with a /everish impuUe) «n^ %. \\«ssfl\.^\»ricvis«ftr 
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boded disaster. There was already a tinge of dae« 
sling lustre on the verge of the distant hiHs, and the 
dawn was abroad in all the freshness of a summer 
morning. 

' I have slept too long,' he exclaimed to himself, ' and 
must now hasten to forward the joornej of this unfor- 
tunate fugitive.' 

He dressed himself as fast as possible, opened the 
door of the house with as little noise as he could, and 
hastened to the place of refuge occupied by the Cove- 
nanter. Morton entered on tiptoe, for the determined 
tone and manner, as well as the unusual language and 
sentiments of this singular individual, had struck him 
with a sensation approaching to awe. Balfour was 
still asleep. A ray of fight streamed on his uncurtain- 
ed couch, and showed to Morton the working of his 
harsh features, which seemed agitated by some strong 
internal cause of disturbance. He had not undressed. 
Both his arms were above the bed-cover, the right 
hand strongly clenched, and occasionally making that 
abortive attempt to strike which usually attends dreams 
of violence ; the left was extended, and agitated, from 
time to time, by a movement as if repulsing some one. 
The perspiration stood on his brow, ' like bubbles in a 
late disturbed stream,' and these marks of emotion 
were accompanied with broken words which escaped 
from htm at intervals — ' Thou art taken, Judas — ^thou 
art taken — Cling not to my knees — cling not to my 
knees — hew him do«vn — a priest? Ay, a priest of 
Baal to be bound and slain, even at the brook Kishon 
— Fire-arms will not prevail against him — Strike — 
thrust with the cold iron — put him out of pain — put 
him out of pain, were it but for the sake of his gray 
hairs.' 

Much alarmed at the import of th^^e ^iLvt^%'»ssf^% 
which memed to burst from biia eN^iv\\i^«^^ ^''^^^ 
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the stern energy accompanying the perpetration of 
some act of violence, Morton shook his guest by the 
shoulder in order to wake him. The first words he 
ottered were, ' Bear irie where ye will, I wiH avotfeh 
the deed.' 

His gffanee around having then M\y awakened him, 
he at once assumed all the stern and gloodfiy compo- 
sure of his ordinary manner, and throwing himself on 
his knees before speaking to Morton, poured forth an 
(^aculatory prayer for the sufifering Church of Scotland, 
entreating that the blood of her murdered saints and 
martyrs might be precious in the sight of Heaveti, and 
that the shield of the Almighty might be spread over 
the scattered remnant, who, for His name's sake, were 
abiders in the wilderness. Vengeance — speedy and 
ample vengeance on the oppressors, was the conclud- 
ing petition of his devotions, which he expressed 
aloud in strong and emphatic language, rendered more 
impressive by the orientalism of Scripture. 

When he had finished his prayer he arose, and taking 
Morton by the arm, they descended together to the 
stable, where the Wanderer, to give Burley a tiUe 
which was often conferred on his sect, began to make 
his horse ready to pursue his journey. When the ani- 
mal was saddled and bridled, Burley requested Morton 
to walk with him a gun-shot into the wood, and put 
him upon the right road for gaining the moors. Mor- 
ton readily complied, and they walked for some time 
in sflence under the shade of some fine old trees, pur- 
suing a sort of natural path, which, after passing through 
woodland for about half a mile, led into the bare and 
wild country which extends to the foot of the hills. 

At length Burley suddenly asked Morton, * Whether 
the words he had spoken over-night had borne frnit in 
hhmindV 
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Morton answered, ^ That he remained of the same 
opiDion which he had formerly held, and was deter- 
mhieff, at least as far and as long as possible, to iinite 
^e dudes of a good Christian with those of a peace- 
foi subject.' 

* In other words/ replied Burley, * you are desirous 
to serve both God and Mammon — to be one day pro- 
fessing the truth with your lips, and the next day in 
arms^ at the command of carnal and tyrannic authori- 
ty, to shed the blood of those who for the truth have 
forsaken all things ? Think ye,' he continued, ' to touch 
pitch and remain undefiled ? to mix in the ranks of 
malignants, papists, papa prelatists, latitudinarians, and 
scoffers ; to partake of their sports, which are like the 
meals ofTered unto idols; to hold intercourse, per- 
chance, with their daughters, as the sons of God with 
the daughters of men in the world before the flood, 
and yet to remain free from pollution ? I say unto you, 
that all communication with the enemies of the Church 
is the accursed thing which God hateth ! Touch not 
— taste not — handle not ! And grieve not, young man, 
as if you alone were called upon to subdue your car- 
nal affections, and renounce the pleasures which are a 
snare to your feet — I say to you, that the son of David 
hath denounced no better lot on the whole generation 
of mankind.' 

He then mounted his horse, and, turning to Mortoti, 
repeated the text of Scripture, ' An heavy yoke was 
ordained for the sons of Adam from the day they go 
out of their mother's womb till the" day that they re- 
turn to the mother of all things ; from him who is 
clothed in blue silk and weareth a crown, even to him 
who weareth simple linen, wrath, envy, trouble, and 
unquietness, rigour, strife, and fear of death in the time 
of rest' 
Havmg uttered these worAs Y\e fteV. \i\«> Vox'^jfe vs^-^* 
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moiiOB, and soon disappeared among the boug^ of 
the forest. 

^Farewell, stem enthusiast,' said Morton, looking 
after him ; ' in some moods of my mind, how dmge- 
rous would be the society of such a companion !' If I 
am unmoved by his zeal for abstract doctrines of fiutbi 
or rather for a peculiar mode of worship, (siich was 
the purport of bis reflections, can I be a man, and a 
Scotchman, and look with indifference on that fierse- 
cotion which has made wise men mad ? Was wii the 
cause of freedom, ciyil and religious, that for whidi 
my father fought, and shall I do well to remain inae* 
tive, or to take the part of an oppressive government, 
if there should appear any rational prospect of redress- 
ing the insufferable wrongs to which my miserable 
countrymen are subjected ? — And yet who shall war* 
rant me that these people, rendered wild by persecu- 
tion, would not, in the hoqr of victory, be as cruel and 
as intolerant as those by whom they are ncm hunted 
down ? What degree of moderation, or of mercy, caa 
be expected from this Burley, so distinguished as mie 
of their principal champions, and who seems even now 
to be reeking from some recent deed of violence, and 
to feel stings of remorse, which even his enthusiasm 
cannot altogether stifle ? I am weary of seeing nothing 
but violence and fury around me — ^now assuming the 
mask of lawful authority, now taking that of religious 
zeal — I am sick of my country — of myself— ^f my 
dependent situation-— of my repressed feelings-— of 
these woods — of that river — of that house — of all but 
Edith, and she can never be mine. Why should I 
haunt her walks ? — Why encourage my own delusion 
and perhaps hers ? — she never can be mine. Her mo- 
ther's pride — the opposite principles of our families— 
iny wretched state of dependence — a poor miserable 
sbre, forJbawe not even th« visk^«% ol ^b^^c^ve^s^-^A 
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drcumBtances give the lie to the vain hope that we can 
ever he united. Why then protract a delusion bo pain- 

> But i am no slave,' he said aloud, a^d drawing 
himself up to his full stature — ' no slave, in one re- 
spect, surely. I can change my abode — my father's 
sword is mine, and Europe lies open before me, as 
bef6f e him and huddreds besides of my countrymen 
who have filled it with the fame of their exploits. * 
Perhaps some hieky chance may raise me to a rank 
with our Ruthvens, our Lesleys, our Munroes, the cho- 
sen leaders of the famous Protestant champion, ^r, if 
iMyt, a soldier's life or a soldier's grave.' 

When he had formed this determination, he fonnd 
foimself near the door of his uncle's house, and resolved 
to lose na time in making him acquainted with it 

'' Another glance of Edith's eye, another walk by 
Edith's sidcj and my resolution would melt away. I 
Will take an irrevocable step, and then see her for the 
last time.' 

In ibis mood he entered the wainscotted parlour In 
which his uncle was already placed at hiB^ morning's 
HoDreshment, a huge plate of oatmeal porridge, with a 
corresponding allowance of butter-milk. ' The favour- 
ite b^sekeeper was in attendance, half standing, half 
resting on the back of a chair, in a posture betwixt 
freedom and respect The old gentleman had been 
remarkably tall in his earlier days, an advantage 
Which he now lost by stooping to such a degree, that 
at a meeting, where there was some dispute concern- 
ing the sort of arch which should be thrown over a 
considerable brook, a facetious neighbour proposed to 
offer Milnwood a handsome sum for his curved back- 
bone, alleging that he would sell any thing that belong- 
ed to him. Splay feet of unusu^A %vMi, Vs«^ ^^ss«^ 
bands, gandshed with nails wYncVi %«\A^xiv V5S\. ^^ 
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steel, a wriDkled and puckered visage, the leiiglh of 
which corresponded with that of his person, together 
with a pair of little sharp bargain-making gray eyes, 
that seemed eternally looking out for their advantage, 
completed the highly unpromising exterior of Mb 
Morton of Milnwood. As it would have been very in- 
judicious to have lodged a liberal or benevolent dis- 
position in such an unworthy cabinet, nature had 
suited his person with a mind exactly in conformity 
with it, that is to say, mean, selfish, and covetous. 

When this amiable personage was aware of the pre- 
.aence of his nephew, he hastened, before addressiag 
him, to swallow the spoonful of porridge whiph he was 
in the act of conveying to his mouth, and, as it chan- 
ced to be scalding hot, the pain occasioned by its de- 
scent, down his throat and into his stomach, inflamed 
the ill humour with which he was already prepared to 
meet his kinsman. 

^ The de'il lake them that made them,' was his first 
ejaculation, apostrophizing his mess of porridge. 

' They're ^ude parritch eneugh,' said Mrs. Wilson, 
' if ye wad but take time to them. I made them my- 
sel ; but if folk winna hae patience, they should get 
their thrapples causewayed.' 

*• Hand your peace, Alison, I was speaking to mj 
nevoy. — How is this, sir? And h hat sort o^scampe^ 
ing gates are these o' going on ? Te were not at hame 
last night till near midnight.' ^ 

^ Thereabouts, sir 1 I believe,' answered Morton^ in 
an indifferent tone. 

* Thereabouts, sir 1 — What sort of an answer is that, 
sir ? Why came ye na hame when other other folk 
left the grund ?' . . 

• I suppose you know the reason very well, sir,' 
said iMorton ; ' I had the fortune to be the best marks* 

mau of the day, and remameA, «a \% ^%y\)A\^ ta ^We 
^ojue little entertaiument to V\v^ oWv^t ^^\xw^^«fi: 
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^ The deei^il ye did, sir ! And ye come to tell me 
that to my face ? Tou pretend to g]*e entertainments, 
tfaat canna come by a dinner except by sornins; on a 
carefii' man like me ? But if ye put me to charges, 
I'se work it out o' ye. I see na why ye sbould- 
na baud the pleugh, now that the pleughman has left 
us ; it wad set ye better than wearing thae green duds, 
and wasting your siller on powther and lead ; it wad 
put ye in an honest calling, and wad keep ye in bread 
without being uphauden to ony ane.' 

I am very ambitious of Teaming such a calling, siVj 
but I don't understand driving the plough.' 

^ And what for no ? It's easier than your gunning 
and archery that ye like sae weel. ^ Auld Davie is 
ca'ing it e'en now, and ye may be goadsman for the 
first twa or three days, and tak tent ye dinna o'erdrive 
the owsen, and then ye will be fit to gang between the 
stilts. Ye'll ne'er learn younger, I'll be your caution — 
Haggle- Holm is heavy land, and Davie b ower auld 
to keep the coulter down now^^^ 

^ I beg pardon for interrupting you, sir, but I have 
formed a scheme for myself, which will have the same 
effect of relieving you of the burden and charge at- 
tending my company.' 

* Ay ? Indeed 1 a scheme o' yours ? that must be a 
dennty ane!* said the uncle, with a very peculiar 
sneer ; * let's hear about it, lad.' 

' It is said in two words, sir. I intend to^ leave this 
country, and serve abroad, as my father did before 
these unhappy troubles broke out at home. His name 
will not be so entirely forgotten in the countries 
where be served but that it will procure his son at 
least the opportunity of trying his fortune as a soldier.' 

* Gude be gracious to us !' exclaimed the house- 
keepefi * our young Mr. Harry g|allt^^to^^^ — .\»a.^\>a.\ 
eh, us/ that maun never be.' 
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Milowood entertaining do thought or: ^pose oC 
parting with his nephew, who was, moreoTeri veiy 
useful to him in many respects, was thunderstruck at 
this abrupt declaration of independence from a person 
whose deference to him had hitherto been unlimited. 
He recovered himself, however, immediately* 

' And wha do you think is to give you the meaqs, 
young man, for such a wild-goose chase ? Not 1, ||f 
ain sure. 1 can hardly support you at hame. Aiid 
ye wad be marrying, I'se warrant, as your foth^ 
did afore ye, too, and sending your uncle hames 
pack o' weans to be fighting and Bkirling thrcHigli the 
house In my auld days, and to take wing and fi^e aff 
like yoursel, whenever they were asked to serve a 
turn about the town.' 

^ I have no thoughts of ever marrying/ aaswered 
Henry. 

^ Hear till him now !' said the hou&ek;eeper. It's a 
shape to hear a douce young lad speak in that way, 
since a' the warld kens that they maun either many 
or do waur.' 

' Hand your peace, Alison,' said her master ; ^ and 
you, Harry, put this nonsense out o' your head«^t|iis 
comes o' letting ye gang a sodgering for a day-^^miiii 
ye hae nae siller, lad, for ony sic nonsense plapa.' 

' 1 beg your pardon, sir, my wants shall be veiy 
few; and would you please to give me the gohl 
chain which the Margrave gave to my father alter tlie 
battle of Lutzen' 

* Mercy on us! the gowd chaw?' exchuiDedhiB 
uncle. 

' The chain of gowd !' re-echoed the housieke^per, 
bodi aghast with astonishment at the audacity of the 
proposal. 

</ wUJ keep a few links to remind me of himAf 
fvhom it was won, auA t\ift \\%«ft ^\»» >fifc Hisja 
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it/ continued Morton; ^the rest shall fomtsb mp 
the jneans of fbllowiDg the same career in which my 
tktbex obtained that mark of distraction.' 

^Mercifu' powers !' said the governante/ my mas- 
ter wears it every siinday.' 

^Sunday and Saturday,' added old Milnwood, 
J^ whenever I put on my black velvet coat ; and Wy- 
e Mactrickit is partly of opinion it's a kind of heir- 
loomi that rather belangs to the bead of the house 
than to the immediate descendant. It has three thou- 
sand links ; I have counted them a thousand times* 
It's woirth three hundred pounds sterling.' ^ 

'That is more than I want, sir; if you choose' to 
^ve me the third part of the money, and five links 
of the chain, it will amply serve my purpose, and 
the rest will be some slight atonement for the ex- 
pense and trouble 1 have put you to.' 

'The laddie's in a creel!' exclaimed his uncle, 
^O, sir's, what will come o' the rigs o.' Mi|nwood 
when I am dead and gane ! He would fling the crown 
of Scotland awa, if he had it' 

* Hout, sir,' said the old housekeeper, 'Imaune'en 
say it's partly your ain faut. Te mauna curb his 
head ower sair in neither ; and, to be sure, since he 
has gane doun to the Howff, ye maun just e'en pay 
the lawing.' 

' If it be not abune twa dollars, Alison,' said the 
old gentleman, very reluctantly. i 

' I'll seUle it mysel wi' Niel Blane, the first time I 
gang down to the clachan,' said Alison, 'Cheaper 
5ian your honour or Mr. Harry can do;' and then 
whispered to Harry, ' dinna vex him ony mair, I'll 
gay the lave out o' the butter siller, and nae mair 
wordr about it' Then proceeding aloud, ' And ye 
maana speak o' the young g^iitl«m«xi Yi»»$&oa!^ ^^^ 
jOeogb; there's putr distressed Yi\i\^ wsiw« i&i^»o^^*» 
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coilDtry will be glad to do that for a bite and a soup 
— ^it sets them for better than the like o' him.' 

'And then we'll hae the dragoons on us,' said Miln- 
woody ' for comforting and entertaining interconunn- 
ned rebels, a bonny strait je wad put us in ! — But take 
your breakfast, Harry, and then lay by your new green 
coat, and put op your Raploch gray ; it's a mair men-|i 
sefu' and thrifty dress, and a mair seemly sight, thao' 
thae dangling slops and ribbands.' 

Morton left the room, perceiving plainly that he bad 
at present no chance of gaining his purpose:^ a^d, perr 
haps^ not altogether displeased at the Obstacles whi^ 
seemed to present themselves to his leaving the neigh- 
bpurhooci of Tillietudlem* The houskeeper followed 
him into the next room, patting him on the back, and 
bidding him be a gude bairn, and pit by his braw 
things. 

' And Pll loop doun your hat, and lay by the band 
and ribband,' said the officious dame; ^and ye maun 
never, at no hand, speak o' leaving the land, or af se^ 
ling the gowd chain, for your uncle has an unco pleasme 
in looking on you, and in counting the Mnks of the 
ehainisle ; and ye ken auld folk canna last for ever ;8ae 
the chain, and the lands, and a,' will be yonr un ae 
day ; and ye may many ony leddy in the counlry sUle 
ye like, and keep a braw house at MiinwQod» fi»r 
there's enow of means; and is not that woitb waiV 
iog for, iny dow V 

There was something in tbe latter part of the ivrog- 
noetic, which sounded so agreeably in the ears of 
BtcMrton, that h^ shook the old dame cordially, by 
the band, and assured her he was much obliged by 
her good advice, and would weigh it carefully befate 
hv proceeded to act upon his fortner resolution. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Fronf seventeen yean till now, almost fourscore, 
Here lived 1, bat mm live here no more. 
. i^t 9(tventeen years many their foitunei seek, 
But at fourscore it is too late a week. 

As TOV UIB Wt, 

1^; We must conduct our readers to the Tower of 
' TiHietadleui) to which Lady Margaret Belleaden had 

^ returned, iii romantic phrase, malcontent and full of 
heaviness, at the unexpected, and as she deemed it, 
indelible airont, which bad been brought upon her 
digniQr by the public miscarriage of Goose Gibbie. 
Ttat unfdrtonate man-at-arms was forthwith com- 
muided to drive his feathered charge to the most 
remote parts of the common, moor, and on no ac- 
comt to awaken the grief or resentment of his la- 
dy, by appearing in her presence while tiie sende 
of ihe affirOnt was yet recent. 

The sext proceeding of Lady Margaret was to hold a 
floiemn court of justice, to which Harrisonand the butler 
were adneiitted, par^y on the footing of witnesses, parfhr 

r as assessordy to inquire into the recusancy of Cudim 

[ Headri^g the pjoughman, and the comfort and abetment 
whi<;h he had ree^vred from his ipother, these being re- 
garded as the ^lifiad causes of the disaster which bad 
befallen the chiiraby of Tillietudlem. The charge 
being fiiJly made out and substantiated, Lady Mar- 
garet resolved to reprimand the eulprits in person, 
and, if she found tbem impemlent, to extend the 
censare into a sei^«iiioe of expulsion {rom the iMur- 
ony. Miss Bellenden alone ventured lo saf aii|' 
thing in behalf of the accused, but her coimtenaoee 
did not profit them as it mi|^t have done on aiiy^ 
other oceasion. For so soon as Edith had bftasdl 
it ascertained that the unforiaiiate evndo«( V»^ ^oRfi^ 
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iulfered in his person, hb disaster had affected her 
with an irresistible di&positioD to laugh, which, in 
qiite 6f Lady Mai^ret's indignation, or rather irri- 
tated, as usual, by restraint, had broke out repeat- 
edly on her return homeward, until her grandmo- 
ther, in BO shape imposed upon by the several fic- 
titious causes which the young lady assigned for her^ 
ill-timed risibility, upbraided ber in very bitter tern^flr 
with being insensible to the honour of ber famil^^ 
Hiss Bellenden's intercession, therefore, had on this ^ 
occasion, little chance to be listened to. 

As if to evince the rigour of her disposition, Ladj 
IMIargaret, upon this solemn occasion, exchanged the 
Ivory-headed cane with which she commonly walked, 
for an immense gold headed staff which had belonged 
to her father, the deceased Earl of Torwodd, arid 
which, like a sort of mace of office, she only made U9d 
of upon occasions of special solemnity. Supported by 
this awful baton of command, Lady Margaret Belleo' 
den entered the cottage of the delinquents.* 

There Was an air of consciousness about old Mause, 
as she rose from her wicker chair in the chimney -nook, 
not with the cordial alertness of visage which used, oq 
other occasions, to express the honour she felt in the 
visit of ber lady, but with a certain solemnity and em- 
barrassment, like an accused party on his first appear- 
ance in presence of his judge, before whom he is, never- 
theless, determined to assert his innocence. He/ arms 
were folded, her mouth primmed into an expression of 
respect, mingled with obstinacy, her whole minid appa- 
rently bent up to the solemn interview. With her best 
curtsey to (he ground, and a mute motion of reverence, 
Mause pointed to the chair, which, on former occasions, 
"Lady Margaret (for the good lady was somewhat of a 
gossip) had deigned to occupy for half an hour some- 
tlaies at a time, bearing \Vi^ ivew^ c^l \!ci^ ^<vwvv^ 
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and of tfae borough. But at present her aiisiress was 
far too iodignant for such condescension. She rejected 
the mute invitation with a haughty wave of her hand, 
and drawing herself up as she spoke, she uttered ^he 
Ibilowing interrogatory in a tone calculated to over- 
whelm the culprit. ^ 
^ Is it true, Mause, as I am informed by Harrisoa, 
udyill, and others of my people, that you ha'e ta'en it 
upon you, contrary to the faith ye owe to God a«d 
the king, and to me, your natural lady and mistress^ 
t» keep back your son frae the wappen-schaw, held by 
the oitier of the sheriff, and to return his armour a&d 
abuilyiements at a moment w<hen it was impossible to 
find a suitable delegate in his stead, whereby the barony- 
of Tillietudlem, baith in the person of its mistress 
and indweilers, has incurred sic a disgrace and ^»^ 
honour as hasna befa^en the family since the days of 
Malcolm Canmore ?' 

Mause's habitual respect for her mistress was extreme^ 
she heTsitated, and one or two short coughs expressed the 
difficulty she had in defending herself. 

M am sure — my leddy — hem, hem U^l am sure I 
am sorry -<- very sorry that ony cause of displeasure 
should bae occurred — but my son's illness'— 

' Dinna tell me of your sonV illness, Maose! Had^ 
he been sincerely unweel, ye would ha'e been at the 
tower wi' day-light to get something that wad do him 
gnde; there are (ew ailments that I have na medicar 
recipes for, and that ye ken fu' weeL' 

^ O ay, my leddy 1 1 am sure ye hae wrought wooderfu' 
cures; the last thing ye sent Cuddie when he had the 
batts, e'en wrought like a charm.' ^ 

^ Why, then, woman, did ye not ^ppiy to me, if there 
was ony need ?— ^But there wa» none, ye faiise*he«rted/ 
vassal that ye are J' 
^ Yoifr kddyship never ca'd me »vc a ^««^ ^^ "^"^ 
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year sixte^ httndr«cl and f6rty*twa Is at wark again as 
merrily as ever, and ilka auld wife lb tbe chiinley«^aea€k 
vtU be f»f» knappifig doctrine wi' doctors o' divinity and 
tbe godly fslhers o* the obarch.' 

' If yoar leddyship means the bishops and curates, 
¥m sure tbey bae been but stepfathers to tbe Kirk o^ 
Seotlaad. A nd, since your leddyship is pleased to speak 
o' parting wi' us^ I am free to tell you a piece o' my 
mind ia another article. Your leddy sh ip and the stew- 
ard bae been pleased to propose that my soR; Cuddy 
ntd f»ork in tbe barn wi' a new-fati^led machine* for 
digtiiii^ tbe com frae the chaff, thus impiously thwart- 
ing tbe wiU of Divine Providence, by raising Wind for 
. yoor leddyski|>'s ain particular use by human art, in- 
stead of soliciting it by prayer, or waiting patiently for 
W^foatever dispensation of wind Providence was pleased 
to send upon the sheeling-hill. Now, my leddy' 

* The woman would drive ony reasonable being 
daft F said Laxly Margaret ; then, resuming her tone 
' (^authority and indifference, she concluded, * Weel, 
Mauie, III just end where I sidd bae began — ^yeVe 
ower learned and ewer gedly for me to dispute wi' ; sa^ 
I haive just this to say, either Cuddy must attend musters 
V9kea he's lawfully warned by the ground- officer, or the 
sooner him and you fitt and quit my bounds the better; 
there's aae scarcity o' ould wives or ploughmen ^ but, 
if'tbere Were, I had rather that the rigs of Tiliietudlem 
bare naetbiog but windle-straes and sandy^lavrocks than 
tbey were ];4oughed by rebels to the king.' 

^ Awed) my leddy ,^ said Mause, ^ I was born here, 
and thought to die where my father died ; and your 
leddyship has been a kind mistress, I'll ne'er deny that, 
aadi'ae ne'er cease to pray for ye, and for Miss Edith, 

f Fwbttbif^ ftMMtiiiBC mx^ fo tin bar^atwnra ntm used fer viodow* 
/«[ corOjW^icb were not, however, used \a V3a,ea ^wawaX. ^dosuq^ \«\\3{^ ^SsotlL 
^^30. Tbey were objected to by tVie mote n©^. 9ft^i^3snfi» tsc^J^vat ^ss*N»r 
fi^actho, ypoD /nicb rcasomng as that c« Yionesfc^wMfc^^^'^^*^^' 
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that ye may be brought to see the error of your 
8. ^ButstilP- — 

The error of my ways,' interrupted Lady M argar 
-' The error of my way$y ye uncivil voman ?' 
Ou ay, my leddy, we are blinded that live in this 
ey of tears and darkness, and hae a' ower mony 
»rs, grit folks as weel as sma — ^but, as I said, my puir 
nison will rest wi' you and yours wherever i am. 
ill be wae to hear o' your affliction, aad blytbe to 
r o' your prosperity, temporal and spiritual. But I 
na prefer the commands of an earthly mistress to 
se of a heavenly master, and sae 1 am e'en ready to 
er for righteousness sake.' 

It is very well,' said Lady Margaret, turning her 
\l in great displeasure j ' ye ken my will, Mause, in 

matter. V\\ hae nae whiggery in the barony of 
lietudlem — the next thing wad be to set up a con- 
tide in my very withdrawing room.' 
iaving said this, she departed with an air of great 
nity; and Mause, giving way to feelings which she 
I suppressed during the interview, — for she, like her 
tress, had her own feeling of pride,— now lifted up 

voice and wept aloud. 

]luddie,. whose malady, real or pretended, still de- 
led him in bed, lay perdue during all this conference, 
igly ensconced within his boarded bedstead, and 
ri6ed to death lest Lady Margaret, whom^he held in 
editary reverence, should have detected his presence, 
I bestowed on him personally some of those bitter 
•roaches with which she loaded his mother. As soon 
he thought her ladyship fairly out of hearing, he 
meed up in his nest 

' The foul fa' ye, that I suld say sae,' he cried out 
his mother, * for a lang-tongued wife, as my father^ 
lest man, aye ca'd ye ! Could\a^ 'jftVx ^fe \^"^^n 
ne wV your vhiggery? and! N(r«k»^'*e.ti'asi^««2v 
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gomerial to let voa persuade me to lie up here amang the 
blankets like a hurcneon, instead o' gaan to the wappen- 
fchaw like other folk. Ckld, but 1 pat a trick on je, 
for I was oat at the windoW-bole when yoar auld back 
was turned, and awa' down by to^hae a batf at the 
popinjay 9 and I shot within twa o't. I cheated the 
leddy for your clivers, but I wasna gaan to cheat ay 
joe. But she may marry whae she likes now, for i*ai 
clean dung ower. This is a waur dirdoih than we got 
fra Mr. Gudyill when ye garr'd me refuse to eat tbe 
plumb* parridge on Yule-eve, as if it were oay matter 
to God or man whether a ploughman lad supped so 
minched pies bir sour sowens.' 

< O, whisht, my bairn, whisht/ replied Mause ; * thoa 
kens nae about thae things — It was forbidden meat, 
things dedicated to set days and holidays, which are 
inhibitfd to the use of protestant Christians.' 

^ And now/ continued her son, ^ ye hae brought the 
leddy hersel on our hands f — An' I could but hae got- 
ten^ some decent claes on, I wad hae spanged out 
bed^and tauld her 1 wad ride where she liked, nights 
day, an' she wad but leave us the free house and t| 
yaird that grew the best early kale in the hail count 
and the cow*s grass' 

< O wow I my winsome bairn, Caddie,' continf 
the old dame, * murmur not at the dispensation ; m 
gruge sufTeriDg in the gude cause.' i 

^ But what ken I if the cause is gude or no, nK>t|i 
rejoined Cuddie, * for a' ye bleeze out sae muckle 
trine about It ? it's clean beyond my comprehensi 
thegither. I see nae muckle difference atwee^ 
twa ways o't as a' the folk pretend. If s very 
curates read aye the same words ower again j 
they^e right words, what for no ? A gude tal 
the waur o' being twice tauld, 1 trow; and a b< 
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aye the better chance to understand it. i^ery body's 
no sae ^eg at the uptake ^sye are yourself mither>' 

^O^ my dear Cttddiei this is the sairest distress of 
a'-— O, how aAen hae I shown ye the difference be- 
tween a pure evangelical doctrine and ane that's cor* 
mpt wi' human inventions ? O, my bairn^ if no for your 
aiii Saul's sake, yet for my gray hairs' 

' Weel) mither,' said Cuddie, incernipting birr, * what 
need ye mak sae muckle din sJ>ont if ? 1 ^e aye dune 
whate'er ye bade me, and gaed to kii^ whttre'er ye likit 
on the Sundays, and fended wee! for ye on the ilka days 
besides. And that's what vexes me mair than a' the 
rest, who)! think how I am to fend for you now in thae 
brickie times. I am no clear if I can plough ony place 
but the Mains and Mucklewhame, at least 1 never tried 
ony other ground, and it wadna come natural to me. And 
nae neighbouring heritors daur tak us after bei^g turn- 
ed aff thae bounds for non-enormity.' 

* Non-conformity, hinnie,' sighed Mause, ^ is the 
name that thae warldly men gi'e us.' 

* Weel, aweel — we'll hae to gang to a far country, 
i^aybe twal or fiilteen miles aff. I could be a dra- 
goon, nae doubt, I can ride and play wi' the broad- 
sword a bit, but ye wad be roaring about your blessing 
Bnd your gray hairs.' (Here Manse's ; exclai^a- 
tions became extreme.) * Weel, weel, I but spoke 
o'ty besides ye're ower auld to be sittipg cocked 
upon a baggage- waggon wi' Eppie Dumblane the cor- 
poral's wife. Sae what's to come o' us I canna weel 

" doubt ril hae to tak the hills wi' the wild whigs^ 
they ca' them, and then it will be my lot to be shot 
down like a mawkin at some dykeside, or to be sent|to 
ileaven wi' a Saint Johnstone's stippet about my hause.' 
' O, my bonnie Cuddie, forbear sic carnr self-seek- 
ing language^ whilk is just a mUdow\Am^ o"* '^^twv^^^R*. 
— / have not Been the son of the n^\i\»o\k%\>^5L^^^'^'''^ 
read^ sae says the text ; and yout i^v\ie\ ^^ ^ ^"^^^^ 



honest man, though somewhat waridly in his deaiiogs, 
and cumbered about earthly things e'en like yoursdj 
my jo !* 

" Aweel/' said Cuddie after a little consideration, 
^ I see but ae gate for't, and that's a cauld coal to blaw 
at, mither. Howsomever, mither ye hae some guess o' 
a wee bit kindness that's atween Miss Edith and young 
Mr. Harry Morton, that suld be ca'd young MilnwQod, 
and that I bae whiles carried a bit book or may be a 
bit letter quietly atween them, and made beltieve neve( 
to ken wha it came frae, though I kenn'd brawly. 
There's whiles convenience in looking a wee stupid— 
and I bae aften seen them walking at e'en on the little 
imth by Dinje;lewood-bum ; but naebody ewer kenn'd 
a word about it frae Cuddie ; I kea Vm gay thick m 
the head, but Vm an honest as our auld fore-hand 0%, 
INiir fallow, that Til ne'er work ony mair — I hope 
they'll be as kind to him that come ahint me as I hae 
been. — -But, as I was saying, we'll awa down to JMiln- 
wood and tell Mr. Harry our distress. They want a 
ploughman, and the grund's no unlike our ain — I am 
sure Mr. Harry will stand my part, for he's a kind- 
hearted gentleman. — I'll get but little penny • fee, for 
his uncle, auld Nippie Milnwood, has as close a grip 
as the de'il himself. But we'll aye get a bit bread, 
and a drap kale, and a fire-side, and theeking ower 
our heads, and that's a' we'll want for a season — Sae 
get up, mither, and sort your things to gang away, for, 
since sae it is that gang we maun, I wad like ill to wait 
till Mr. Harrison and auld Gudyiil cam to pu' us out by 
the lug and the horn.' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

. . ^he^evU a podtao, or^nj tluog else, he b, but a time-server. 

Twelfth t^iQBX. 

It iras evening uWien Mr. Harry Morton percetyed 
an old woman, wrapped in her tartan plaid, supported 
bjra stout, stupid- looking fellow, in hoddin-gray, ap- 
proach the hoQse of Milnwood. Old Manse oiade her. 
courtesy, but Cuddle took the lead in addressing Mor- 
ton. Indeed he had previously stipulated with his mo« 
ther hat he was to manage matters bis own way ; for 
though he readily allowed his general inferiority of un- 
derstanding, and submitted to the guidance of his mother 
dh most ordinary occasions, yet he said, ^ For getting a, 
service or getting forward in the v? arid, he could some* 
gategarthe Wee pickle sense he had gang muckle farther 
than hers, though she could crack like ony minister o'. 
them a'.' 

Accordingly he thus opened the conversation with 
youiifg Morton.* — 

< A braw night this for the rye, your honour ; the 
west piirk will be bearing bravely this e'en.' 

M do not doubt it, Cuddie ; but what can have 
brought your mother — this is your mother, is it not ?' 
(Cuddie nodded.) * What can have brought your 
mother and you down the wafer so late ?' 

^ Troth, stir, just what gars the auld wives trot-^ne- 
shessity, stir — ^I'm seeking for service, stir' 

' For service, Cuddie, and at this time of the year ? 
bow comes that ?' 

Mause could forbear no longer. Proud alike of her 
cause and her sufferings, she commenced with an affected 
humility of tone, ' It has pleased Heaven, an' it like 
vour honour, to distinguish us h^ aymX^>C\o\i? — 

'DeWs in the wife and nae gudeV ^Vvs^^v^^ ^^^^ 
Vol.. 11. y 
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die to his mother ; ' and ye come out vn* pour 
they'll no daur open a door to as throogh the hijl 
country !' Then aloud and addres^in^ Morton, * My 
mother's auld, stir, and she has rather ^rgotten faersd 
in speaking to my leddy , that canna weel bide to be con^ 
tradkted, (as 1 ken naebody likes it if they eouid Mp 
themselsy) especially by her sun foik,— 4ind Mr. Hai r^ 
con the steward, and Gudyill the bu^r, they're nb 
very fond o'ns, and it's ill sitting at Rome and striring wi^ 
the Pope, sae I thought it best to flit before ill came 
to waur — and here's a wee bit line 1o your honour frae 
a friend will maybe say some mair about it.' 

Morton took the billet, and crimsoning up to the ears, 
between joy and surprise, read these wottfo, * If you 
can serve these poor helpless people, you will oblige 
E. B.' 

It was a few instants before be cotUd attaia eemim* 
sore enough to ask, < And what is your object, Cuddief 
apd how can I be of use to you ?' 

< Wark, stir, wark, and a service is my object— 4i bit 
bield for my mother and mysel — ^we hae gude plenish- 
ing o^our ain, if we had the cast^' a cart to bring if 
down — and milk and meal, and greens aaow, for Vm 
gay gleg at meal time, and sae is my m^her, lang may ■ 
it be sae — And, for the penny fee an a' that, Pil jost leave 
it to the laird and you. i ken yell no see a poor lad' 
wranged, if ye can help it.' 

Morton shook bis head. * Fm* the meat and lodging, 
Cuddie, I think I can promise something, bi|ttbepea» 
ny-fee will be a hard chapter, I doubt' 

^ I'll take my chance o't, stir, rather than gang down 
about Hamilton, or ony sic far couiilry.'' 

< Well; step into the kitefaen, Coddle^ and Rl dfy 
what I can for you.' 
The negotiation was no^ without difiictdties. Mof 
/to bad 6rat to bring over %Vie Vio\x«ft\Le%^X)^>n^ xw^i^^ 
9 tbausaad cbjectioM^ «i^S uauA» "isiot^« xoVw^^^t 
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pi€(a>ure of beiog hesougbt and entreated ^ but^ when 
she was gained ever, it was comparatively easy to in- 
duce old MilnwQod to accept of a servant, whose wages 
were to be in his own option. An outhouse was, there- 
fore, assigned to Mause and her son for their habitation, 
and it was settled that they were for the time to be 
admitted to eat of the frugal provisions provided for 
the fiuniiy uodi their own establishment should be 
completed. As |br Morton, he exhausted his own verV 
slender stock of money in order to make Cuddie sucn 
a present, under the name of arleSf as might show his 
sense of the valour of the recommendation delivered to 
him* 

^ And now we're settled ance mair/ said Cuddie to 
his mother, ^ and if we're no sae bien and comfortable 
as we were up yonder, yet life's life ony gate, and we're 
wF decent kirk ganging folk o' your ain persuasion, 
mother^ there w3l benae quarrelling about that.' 

^ Of my persuasion, hinnie f waes me for thy blind- 
ness and theirs. O, Cuddie, they are but in the court 
ctf the Gentiles, and will ne'er win farther ben, I doubt; 
thej are but little. better than the prelatists themsels. 
They wait on the ministry of that blinded man, Peter 
Poandtext, ance a precipes teacher of the Word, but 
nonr a backsliding pastor, that has, for the sake of sti* 
pend and family maintenance, forsaken the strick path 
and gone astray after the Black Indulgence. O, my 
son, had ye but profited by the gospel doctrines ye 
hae heard in the Glen o' Beagonnar from the dear 
Richard Rumbleberry, that sweet youth, wha suffered 
martyrdom in the Urassmarket, afore Candlemas ! 
Didna ye bear him say that Erastianism was as bad as 
pirelacy, and tha| the Indulgence was as bad as Eras- 
tianism ?' 

* Heard ever ony body the tike o' iVvVa.; vGsS^Ttw^v 
e4 Cuddie, * we'll be drvven qmX o' \v^\»^ 'KSk^Vai 
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i^n afore we ken wfaere to turn oursels. Weel, 
mother, 1 hae just ae word mair — ^An' I hear ony mair 
o' your din-^afore folk, that is, for I dinna miiid yow 
clayers.mysel, they aye set me sleeping — bat if t hei^ 
ony mair din afore folk, as I was saying, about Pound- 
texts and Rumbleberries, and doctrines and malignant!^ 
I'se e'en turn a single sodger mysel, or maybe ^ ser* 
jeant or a captain if ye plague me the mair, and let 
Rumbleberry ^nd ypu gang to the cJe'il thegitfaer. I 
ne'er gat ony gude b^ his doctrine, as ye ea't, but a 
gude fit o' the batts wi' sitting amang the wat moss^ 
hags for four hours at a yoking, and the leddy cwred 
me wi' some hickery pickery, mair by token, an' she 
had kenn'd how I came by the disorder, she wadoi 
hae been in sic a hurry to cure it.' 

Altho^ugh groaning in spirit over the obdurate and 
impenitent state, as she thought it, ol her son Cuddi^ 
Mause durst neither urge him farther on the topic, nor 
altogether neglect the warning he had given her She 
knew the disposition of her deceased helpmate, whom 
this surviving pledge of their union greatly resemble<^ 
and remembered, that although submitting implicit^ ia 
most things to her boast of superior acuteness, he used 
on certain occasions, when -driven to extremity^ to be 
seized with fits of obstinacy which neitlier remon* 
strance, flattery, nor threats, were capable of ovei^ 
powering. Trembling, therefore, at the very'powi- 
bility of Cuddie's fulfilling his threat, she put a guard 
over her tongue, and even when Poundtext was com- 
mended in her presence, as an able and fructifying 
preacher, she had the good sense to suppress the con- 
tradiction which thrilled upon her tongue, and to ex- 
press her sentiments no otherwise than by deep groans, 
which the hearers charitably construed to flow, from 
a vivid recollection of the more pathetic parts of his 
Iiomilie$, How long sbe cowV^ii Wn^ t«^\«6»».^ \«t 
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feelings it is difficult to say. An unexpected accident 
reHered ber from* the necessitj". 

The Laird of-Mihiwoodkept op all old fashions 
IVliich weref connected with ecionoiBy. It Was, there- 
fore, sUll the cnstom in his house, ais it had been uni- 
Tersal in Scotland about fifty years before, tiiat the 
^tnestics, af^er having placed the dinner on the table, 
sate down at the lower end of the board, and partook 
of the share which was assigned to them, in company 
with theff masters. Upon the day, therefore, after 
Cuddle's arrivalj being the third from the opening of 
this narrative, old Robin, who Was butler, valet de- 
chambre, footnnjan, gardener, and what not, in the 
house of Mrlnw6od, placed on the table an immense 
^harger of broth, thickened with oatmeal and cole- 
wort, in which ocean of liquid was indistinctly discov- 
ered, by close observers, two or three short ribs of lean 
mutton sailing to and fro. Two huge baskets, one of 
bread made of barley and pease, f^ndone of oat-cakes^ 
flanked this standing dish. A large boiled salmon 
Would now-a-days have indicated more liberal house- 
keeping; but at that period it was caught in such plenty 
in the condderable rivers in Scotland, that it was gener- 
ally applied to feed the servants, who are said some- 
times to haV'e stipulated that they should not be requi- 
red to eat a food so luscious and surfeiting in its qual- 
ity 'above five times a-week. The large black-jack, 
filled with very small beer of Milnwood's own brew- 
itig, was ipdulged to the servants at discretion, as were 
the bannocks, cakes, and broth ; but the mutton was 
reserved for the heads of the family, Mrs. Wilson in- 
cluded ; and a measure of ale, somewhat deserving 
the name, was set apart in a silver tankard for their ex- 
clusive use. A huge kebbock^ (a cheese ^at is made 
With ewe milk mixed with cow's milk) and a |ar qC 
9alt butter, were In common to the f^oTs\\k^\s<f . 

Y % 
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To enjoy this exquisite cheer^ was placed at the 

^ bead of tlie table the old laird himself, with his nephew 

;■ on the one side, and the favourite house keeper on the 

I other. At a long interval, and beneath the salt of 

course, sate old Robin, a meagre, half-starved serving* 

I man, rendered cross and cripple by the rheumatism, 

and a dirty drab of a house maid, whom use had rei|> 

[ dered callous to the daily exercitations which her tern- 

^ per underwent at the hands of her master and Mrs. 

I Wilson ; a barnman, a while-headed cow>herd boy, aod 

Caddie the new ploughman and his mother, complied 

the party. The other labourers belonging to the pro* 

perty resided in their own houses, happy at least in this, 

that if their cheer was not more delicate than that 

which we have described, they could at least eat their 

fill, un watched by the sharp, envious, gray eyes of 

Milnwood, which seemed to measure the quantity that 

each of his dependants swallowed, as closely as if their 

gances attended each mouthful in its progress from the 

lips to the stomach. This dose inspection was un- 

favourable to Cuddie, who was much prejudiced in his 

new master's opinion, by the silent celerity with whichi 

he caused the victuals to disappear before him. Am 

ever and anon Milnwood turned his eyes from the hug^ 

' feeder to cast indignant glances upon his nephei 

whose repugnance to rustic labour was the princij 

cause of his needing a ploughman, and who had 

the direct means of his hiring this very cormorant. 

< Pay the wages, quoiha ?' said Milnwood tu hims< 
^ Thou wilt eat in a week ihe value of mair than tl 
canst work for in a month.' 

These disagreeable ruminations were interrupte< 
a loud knocking at the outer- gate. It was a univ( 
custom in Scotland, that, when the family was at 
ner, the outer-gate of the court-yard, if there was 
and^ if not^ the door of the house itself, wa^ al 
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shat and locked, and ohly gueste of importanceyorper^ 
sons upon urgent business, sought or received ad- 
mittance at that . time. The family of Milnwood 
were therefore surprised, and, in the unsettled state of 
the times, something alarmed, at the earnest and re- 
peated knocking with which the gate was now assailed. 
Mrs. Wilson ran in person to the door, and, having re- 
connoitred those who were so clamorous for admittance^ 
through some secret aperture with which most Scottish 
door-ways were furnished with the express purpose, she 
returned wringing her hands in great dismay, exclaim- 
ing, * The red coats ! the red-coats !' 

* Robin*T-Pioughman — What ca' they ye — Barns-, 
man — Nevoy Harry— ♦jpen the door, open the door/ 
exclaimed Milnwood, snatching up and slipping into 
his pocket the two or thre0^ silver spoons with which 
the upper end of the table was garnished, these beneath 
the salt being of goodly horn. * Speak them fair, sirs- 
Lord Jove ye, speak them fair — they winna bide thraw- 
ing — we're a' harried— we're a' harried !' 

While the servants admitted the troopers, whose oaths 
and threats |ilready indicated resentment at the delay 
they had been put to, Cuddie took the opportunity to 
whisper to his mother, ' Now, ye daft auld carline, 
mak yoursel deaf— ye hae made us a' deaf ere now — 
««ind let me speak for ve. 1 wad like ill to get my neck 
raxed for |in auld wile^s clashes, though ye be our moth- 
er.' 

* O, hinny, ay ; Vse be silent or thou sail come to 
ill,' was the corresponding whisper of Mause ; ' but be- 
think ye, my dear,, them that deny the Word, the 
Word will deny.' , 

Her admonition was cut short by the entrance of the 
Life Guard's-men, a party of four Jroopers command- 
ed by Both well. 

In they tramped, making a tv^tciexv^ow^ OV'!a^^JK^ xs^'«^ 
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the stone-floor with the iron-shod heels of their large 
jack-boots, and the clash atid clang of their hmgy bealry, 
basket-hilted broadswords. IVfilnwood and bis house- 
keeper trembled from well-gronnded apprehensioo of 
the system of ezactation and plunder carried en daring 
these domiciliary visits. Henry Morton was discom- 
posed with more special cause, for he remembered 
that he stood answerable to the laws for baving har- 
boured Burley. The widow Mause Headrigg, between 
fear for her son^s life and an overstrained and enthu- 
siastic zeal, which reproached her for consenting even 
tacitly to belie her religious sentiments, was in a strange 
quandary. The other servants quaked for they knew 
not well what. Cuddie alone, with the look of supreme 
indifference and stupidity which a Scottish peasant can 
at times assume as a masque for considerable shrewd- 
ness and craft, continiied to swallow large spoonfuls of 
his broth, to command which, he had drawn within 
his sphere the large vessel that contained it, and helped 
himself, amid the confusion, to a ifevenfold portion. 

* What is your pleasure here, gentlemen ?^ said 
Milnwood humbling hhnself before the satellites of 
power. 

* We come in behalf of the king,^ answered Both- 
well ? ^ Why the devil did you keep us so long stand- 
ing at the door ?' 

* We were at dinner/ answered Milnwood^ * and 
the door was locked, as is usual in landward towns in 
this country. I am sure, gentlemen, if I had kenn'd 

ony servants of our gude king had stood at the door 

But wad ye please to drink' some ale — or some bran- 
dy — or a cup of canary sack, or claret wine V making 
a paase between each offer as long as a stingy bidder 
at an auction^ who is loth to advance his offer for a fa- 
vourite lot. 

^ Clsiret for me,' said one fello^. 
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^ Hike ale better,' said another, ^ provided it is 

right juice of John Barleycorn. V 

^ Better never was ihaited/ said Mflnwood ; *I 
can hardly say sae muclile for the claret. It's thin' 
and cauld, gentlemen.' ' 

i Brandy wili cure that,' said a third fellow;^ a 
glass of brandy lo three glasses of wine prevents the 
curmurring in the stomach.' ~ * 

* Brandy, ale, wine, sack, and claret, — we'll try 
them all,' said Bothwell, ' and stick to that which is 
best. There's good sense in that, if the damn'dest 
whig in Scotland had said it." 

Hastily, yet with a reluctant quiver of his muscles, 
Milnwopd lugged iut two ponderous l^eys, and deli- 
vered them to the govemante. 

* The housekeeper,' said Bothwell, taking a seat 
and throwing himself upon it, ^ is neither so young nor 
80 bonny as to tempt a man to follow her to the gaiio- 
trees, and > devil a one here is there worth sending in 
her place. — What's this?— meat i^'( searching with a ^ 
fork ^ among the broth, and fishing iip a cutlet of mut- 
ton) — * I think 1 could eat a bit — it's as tough as if the 
devil's dam had hatched it.' ' 

^ if there is any thing better in the house, sir,' sard 
Milnwood, alarmed at these symptoms of disapproba- 
tion— 

^ No, no,' said Bothwell, ^ it's not worth while, I 
must proceed to business.— You att^^nd Poundtext, the 
presbyterian parson, i understand, Mr. Morton .^' 

Mr. Morton hastened to slide in a confession and 
apdogy. 

' By the indulgence of his gracious majesty and the 
government, for I wad do nothing out of iaw — f hae 
nae objection whatever to the establishment ck<'^\!cv<Q^'> 
erate episcopacy, but only tViat 1 ^va ^ c^avitvxrj'^sx'^^ 
Hftf ji/ and the ministers are a hameWet Vvcv^ vjI ^^^5.^«sv 
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I can foUovir their doctrine better; and, with reverence, 
suTyit's a mair fragal establuknient for the country.' 

< Well, t care nothing about that,' said Bothwell; 
< they are indulged, and there's an end of it $ bii^ for 
ray part, if I were to give the law, never a crop-eared 
cur of the whole pack should bark in a Scotch pulpit. 
However, I am to obe^ commands-^hece comes the 
liquor ; put it down, my good old lady/ 

He decanted about one half of a quart bottle of clar- 
et into a wooden cpiaigh or bicker, and took it off at a 
draught. 

* You did your good wine injustice, my friendj-^it's 
better than your brandy, though that's good too* Will 
you pledge me to the kite's health ?' 

< With pleasure,' said Milnwood, ^ in ale^t^but i 
never drink claret, 9!0d keiq) only a very little for some 
honoured friends.' 

* Like me, I suppose,' said Bothwell; and then, 
pushing the bottle to Henry, he «akl, ^ Here, yoiiBg ^ 
man, pledge you the king's health.' 

Henry filled a moderate glass in silence^ regardlef# 
of the hints and pushes of his uncle^ which seemed- to 
indicate that he ought to have foHowed his esamplelB 
preferring beer to wine* 

< Well,' said Bothwell, « have ye all drank die 
toast? — What is that old wife about? — ^Gtve ^er a 
glass of brandy, she shall drink the king's health, 
i|y» . 

< If your honour please»,' said Cuddie^ with great 
stolidity of aspect, * this is my mother, stir ; and she's 
as deaf as Corralinn ; we canna make her hear ^xf 
nor door ; but, if your honour pleases, I am ready to 
drink the king's health for her in as mony ghissee d 
brandy as ye thmk necessary*' 

^ I dare swear yo« are,' answered Bothw^, < yoa 
k like a fellow that wou\d«\V:^V.\jc>\n%^^'^*A).^«iSK|* 
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%iAf^ mad ; all's free where'er I come. — ^Tom, help the 
makf to a comfortable cup, though she's but a dirty jilt 
neither. Fill round once more —Here's to our noble 
eommander, Coloiiel Graham of Claverhouse !-~What 
the devil is the did woman groaning for ? She looks aa 
▼ery a whig aa ever sate on a hiH side. — Do you r«f 
nouncethe Corenant^^od woman?' 

^ Whilk Covenant is your honcmr meaning ? Is it the; 
Covenant of Works, or the Covenant of Grace ?' said 
Cuddle, interposing. 

' Any covenant ; all covenants that bver were hatch- 
ed,' answered the trooper. 

^ Mither/ cried Cuddie, affecting to speak as to a 
deaf person, ^ the gentleman wants to ken if ye will re- 
nunce the Covedant of Works.' 

^ With a' my heart, Cuddie,' Said Manse^; < and pray 
that my feet may be delivered from the' snare thereof.' 

*'Oome,' smd BotfaweH, 'theold dame has come 
more firankly off than i expected. Anotlier cup round, 
and then wo'li proceed to business. — ^Yon have all 
biMtrd, I suppose, of the iionid and barbarous murder 
<M>mmltted upon the person of the Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, t^ ten or eleven armed fanatics V 

All started and looked at each other; at leiigifa 
MHnwood himself answered, ^They bad heard of 
^ s^ne such misfortune, but were in hopes it had not 
been'^tnie.' 

*- There is the relation published by government, 
oM centleman ; what do you think of it ? 

*Tlttnk, sir? Wh^^Wfa--whatever the council 
filMse to think of it,' stammered Miinwood. 

* I dedre to have your opinion more explicitly, my 
fUend,* said the dragoon avHthoritatively. 

HHnwood's eyes hastily gianeed through the \jm;^e^ 
to ptck out the strongest expreaavcMOA <cA ^«iisaxfe"*^^ 
n^tdb it aboaaded, In gleaiAns^N\a^Yi\ife''Vi» ^««k^ 
9lded by tbeir being printeA \ix\tri^t^%* 
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* I think it a — bleody and eieerabie-^murder a»d 
parrkside — devised bj hellish and implaeabie craelty 
— utter! J abominable, and a scaacial to the land.' 

^Well said, old gentieoian/ daid#the querist — 
*• Here's to thee, and 1 wiah you jov of your good 
principles. You owe lae a cup of thanks for hariag 
taught you them; nay, thou shalt pledge me in thhie 
own sack — ^sour ale sits ill upon a loyal stomach. — 
Now comes your turn, young man; what think you 
of the matter in hand V O 

' I should have little objection to answer you, said 
Henry, 'if 1 knew what right you had to put the 
question.' 

< The Lord preserve us i^ said the old house keeper, 
' to ask the like o' that at a trooper, when a' folk ken 
they do whatever they like through the hiul eountry 
wi' ntan and woman, beast and body.' 

The old gentleman exclaimed in the same horror at 
his nephew's audacity, ' Hold your peace, sir, or an- 
swer the gentleman discreetly. Do you mean to af- 
ifront the king's authority in the person of a seijeantof 
the life-guards ?' * 

Silence, all of you,' exclaimed Bothwell, striking 
his band fiercely on the table — * Silepce, every one of 
you, and hear me ! — You ask me for my right to ex- 
amine you, sir; (to Henry) my cockade and my 
broadsword are my commission, and a better one than 
ever Old Nol gave to his round-heads ; and if yoa 
want to know naK)re about it, you may look at the act 
of council empowering his iufljesty's officers and sol- 
diers to search for, examine, and apprehend su^lcioos 
persons; and, therefore, once more I ask you your 
opinion of the death of Archbishop Sharpe — its a new 
touchstone we have got for trying people's metals' 

Henry bad, by this time, reflected upon the us^ss 
rkk to which he would es\kQ%«^do^^as!\^^ >^ xsssisiSsas^ 
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the tyranoical power which was delegated to such rude 
hands; he therefore read the narrative over, and re* 
plied,, composedly, ' I have no hesitation to say, that 
the peiipetrators of this assassination have eommitted, 
in my opinion,ra rash and wicked action, which I re- 
gret the more, as I foresee it will be made the cause 
of proceedings against many who. are both innocent of , 
the deed, and as far from approving it as myself.' 

While Henry thus expressed himself, Bothwefl, who 
bent his eyes keenly upon him, seemed suddenly to 
recollect his features. 

^ Aha ! my friend Captain Popinjay, I think I have 
seen you before, and in very suspicious company.' 
. 'I saw you once/ answered Henry, 'in the public- 
house at the. town of .' 

f And. with whom did you leave that public-house, 
youngster? — Was it not with John Balfour of Burley, 
one of the murderers of the Archbishop ?' 

^I did leave the house with the person you have 
named,' answered Henry, * 1 scorn to deny it ; but, so 
far from knowing him tp be a murderer of the pri- 
mate, I did not even know at the time that such a 
crime had been committed.' 

' Lord have mercy on me, I am ruined !-^utterIy 
ruined and undone!' exclaimed Milnwood* 'That 
Gallant's tongue will rin the head aff his bau shoulders, 
and waste my gudes to the very gray cloak on my. 
back.' 

' But you knew Burley,' continued Bothwell, still 
adflressing Henry, and regardless of his uncle's inter- 
ruption, ' to. be an intercommuned rebel and traitor, 
and you knew the prohibition to deal with such per- 
soos. You knew, that, as a loyal subject, you were 
prohibited to reset, supply, or intercommune with this ^ 
attainted traitor, to correspond mlVi \i\\a. V3 '^'^^^ 
vrttf^or message, or to aiii^pltlf \x\m V^ftv xo&^^ ^"^ 
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komMf iMffbour, orTietold, under Hie higiiMl pBioi 
Toa knew all this, and f«t yon broke 4iie la v«' (Hen^ 
ly was silent.) * WiMre did f 6« part from Uin I csmr 
twned Both well ; * waa it la ^ hif^wsajry or 4id you 
give him harboarage in this very houae ? 

< In tint hoiMer 8«d Ins nncle, * ha da««d not Ibr 
IHs neck bring otrf traitor into a hooto of iUhM.' 

* Dare he deny that he did 00 1 aaid Bothweli» 

' As you charge it to me as a crime/ said Beflfty, 
< you ^11 excuse my aayiog any thing that will cffonl- 
nate myself/ 

* O, the lands of Milnwood !**^^e bcmof lands of 
Mihitrood, that have been In the name of Morton twa 
hun(h^ years !? exclaimed his nnde ; * they ^re bark* 
ing and fleeing^ outfield and infield, hao^ttid holaie !^ 

* No, sir/ said Henry, you shall not sollbr on fisy 
account — I own,' he eontihaed, addressing BothWell, 
* I did give this man a stmt's lodging, as to aa M 
mflltaty comrade of my father. But it was not only 
without my unole^a knowledge, font eoi^mry to his 
express geneml or^rs. I trust, if my ovidenoo is eon- 
sidered as good against mysetf, it will bave adme 

' weight in proving my uncled fnnoceoee;* ' - 
^ Come, young man/^id the soldier, in a aotne- 
fvhat milder tone, ' you're a smart sf^ark enongb, and 
I am sorry f6f you ; and your uncle here is m tee oM 
Trojan, kinder, I see, tobls guests thm bteeelf^ for he 
gives us wine and drinks his own thin ale--«'tell raie all 
you know about this Burley, what he said when you 

ri^d IhMfeihim, where he wei^, and wbam he ia^Et* 
now to be found ; and, d-Hi it, I'H wink aa bard on 
your share oi tiie bosinesa as nvf duty witt pemUL, 
There^s a thousand merka on llie mnvdeiii^ wki^par 
morels head, an' 1 coald^ buft fight on it-HGoaaa^ out 
ir^A il— Whepe did you ftaxt ^wUh him ^ 
^ Tau wjfl Mouae my amwan^ tek fipa!^gRiai.;Aai 
said Mort<m ; * the same a^civl t«as*s«b '^eiSv^^a^* 
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<» myaetf «id ttfffieBdB, would commaBd me t0 tsm' 
pMl higseeiet, tf indeed he bad traited me with any.' 

^80 yoo rftee to give me an answer? sudd BoSi- 
well. 

H hare none to give^ retorned Heory. 

* Perhaps I coald toach you lo find one^ hy tying a 
pieee of lighted match betwixt your fingers/ answer- 
ed Bothweli. 

* O, for pity'SB aake^ Mr,' said old Alison apart to her 
master, * gj'e them siller — ^it's siller they're seekinc^ 
tbey^l murder Mr. Henry, and y oursel next.' 

Milnwood groaned in perplexity and bittemesa of 
q[>iritp and witti a tooe as if be was giving ap the 
ghost, exekdmedy ^tf twenfy p-*-p — poods would 
tti$ke tip this unhappy > matter.'— ^-^ 

* My master,' insinaated Alison, to the seQeant^ 
* would' gi'e twenty pniids stisdiog/ 

^FuibA Seotch youb^h,' interrupted MiInwocNi« 
fbr the agony^ of his avarice overcame alike his pnri^ 
tonie preeisioa and the habitiml respect beeot^tained 
for his housekeeper. 

^ Funds steriing,' insisted the housekeeper, ^ifyo 
wad hae the gudeaess to look ower the lad's miseon* 
duet ; bo's tlutt dour ye mig^ tear him tofHeces aod 
ye wad ne'isrget a word oat o' him; and it wad do 
ye little gude to burn his bonny finger ends.' 

* Why,' said Botbweli hesitating. ^ I don't know 
•«-«mo6t of n^ eloth would have the money, and take 
off the pritoner too ; but I bear a eonsdenee, and if y oiiv 
master win stand to your offer, and enter into bond 
to pfoduee hiB> nephew, and if all in the house wW 
take the tertKiaih, I do not kncm but' — 

^Oay, (ay^sir/ crkd Abs. Wilson, ^onytest,ony 
oaths you please!' And then ask^i^ V(>>mx \&»^wt^ 
'JKiatoye Mrny, sir, and get ttae wsiO\i%^ «t ^«^ ^^ 
bom the home nbovtt our Itt^.^ 
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Old Milnwood caat aniefttl look upon hid adviser j'^ 
and mored off like a piece of Dutch clock- work, tti^ 
set at liberty his imprisoned angels in this dire emer-' 
gency. Meanwhile, Seijeant Bothwelf began to put 
the test-oath with such a degree of solemo reverence ' 
as might have been eitpected, being just about the 
same which is used to this daj in his majesty's custom- 
house. 

' You — what's your name, woman ?' 

* Alison Wilson, sir.' 

*You, Alison Wilson, solemnly swear, certify, and' 
declare, that you judge it unlawful for subjects under 
pretext of reformation ; or any other pretext whatso- 
ever, to enter into Leagues and Covenants' 

Here the ceremony was interrupted by a strife be- 
tween Cuddle and his mother, which, long conducted 
in whispers, now became audible. 

* O, whisht, mother, whisht! they*re upon a' com-* 
muniqg — Oh ! whisht, and they'll agree weel e'enow.' 

M will not whisht. Cuddle,' replied his liiother, *V 
will uplift my voice and spare not — I will confound 
the man of sin, even the scarlet man, and through my 
voice shall Mr. Henry be freed .from the net of the 
fowler.' 

* She has her leg ower the harrows now,' said Cad- 
die, stop her wha can— 1 see' her cocked up behint 
a dragoon on her way to the Tolbooth— 1 find my ain 
legs tied below a horse's belly — Ay — she has just 
muetered up her sermon, and there---wi* that grane — 
out it comes, and we are a' ruined, horse and foot.' 

' And div ye think to come here,' said IVTause, her 
withered hand shaking in concert with her keen, though 
wrinkled visage, animated by zealous wrath, and em- 
ancipated, by the very mention of the test, fronv the 
restraints o^ her own prudence and Cuddle's admoni- 
tioD — *diy yi think to coisv^ Wtc, n^V -^wvt ^v^\\>^> 
^^'^g, 5Ain t-seducing, coTOc\«ii^^-e.oTvlQ\m«\xv« ^"^fi^oa., 
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and teats, and bands — ^your snares, and your traps, 
and your gins? — Surely it is in vain that a net is 
spread in sight any bird.' 

< Eh ! what, good dame V said the soldier. — ^Here's 
a whig miracle, egad! the old wife has got both her 
ears and tongue, <ind we are like to be driven deaf in 
our turn. — Go to, hold your peace, and remember 
whom you talk to, you old idiot.' 

* Wbae do I talk to? Eh, sirs, ower weel may the 
sorrowing land ken what ye are. Malignant adherents 
ye are to the prelates, foul props to a feeble and filthy 
cauBCt bloody beasts of prey, and burdens to the earth.' 

' Upon my soul,'^ said Bothwell, astonished as a mas- 
tiff dog might be should a hen-partridge fly at him in 
defence of her young, ' this is the finest language I ever 
heard ! Can't you give us some more of it ?' 

* Gie ye some mair o't?' said Mause, clearing her 
voice with a preliminary cough/ 1 will take up my tes- 
timony against you ance and again. — Ailistines ye are, 
and Edomites — leopards are ye, and foxes — evening* 
wolves, that gnaw not the bones till the morrow — widc^ 
ed dogs, that compass about the chosen — ^thrusting 
kine, and pushing bulls of Bashan — piercing serpents 
ye are, and allied baith in name and nature with the 
great Red Dragon, Revelations, twalfth chapter, third 
and fourth verses.' 

Here the old lady stopped, apparently much more 
from lack of breath than pf matter. 

* Curse the old hag,' said one of the dragoons, ^gag 
her, and take her to h^ad-quarters.' 

* For shame, Andrews," said Bothwell ; * remember 
the good lady belongs to the fair sex, and uses only the 
privileges of her tongue. — But, hark ye, good W9man, 
every Bull of Bashan and Red Dragon will not be so 
civil as I am, or be contented to leave ^^^ V^ ^^ 
chaise of (be constable and ducVAii%-«\»c\« \sv "^^^ 

meaa time, I mast neceasanly cwrcy o'S. ^2^^ ^ws»5^ 
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man to head-qaarters. I cannot waawer to my com? 
maocttng-offiGer to leave bim in a house where I have 
heard bo much treagon and fonaHotsm.' 

*Bee now, mither, what ye hae dune/ whispered 
Guddie ; ' ttiere't the PhiKstines, aa ye ca' them, m^ 
gaun to whirry awa' Mr. Harry, and a' wi^ your nasht 
gab, de'il be on't P 

*Haud ye're tongue, ye cowardly loon,' said the 
mother, ^ and lay na the wyte on me; if you and tfaae 
thowlesB gluttons that are sitting staring like cows 
bursting on clover, wad testify wi' your hands as 1 have 
testified wi' my tongue, they should never harle the 
precious young lad awa' to captivity? 

While this dialogue passed, the soldiers had already 
bound and secured tieir prisonej;. Mitnwood retoni- 
ed at thi^ instant, and alarmed at the preparations be 
beheld, hastened to proffer to Bethwell, thoi^h with 
many a grievous groan, the purse of gold which he bad 
been obliged to rummage out as ransom for his ne- 
phew. The trooper took the purse with an air of in^* 
difference, weighed it in his hand, chucked it up into 
the air, and caught it as it fell, then shook his head} 
and said, ^ There's many a merry night in this nest of 
yellow boys, but d — n me if 1 dare venture for them 
— that old woman has spoke too loud, and before all 
the men too.— Hark ye, old gentlemen,' to Milnwood, 
' I must take your nephew to head-quarters, so I can- 
not, in conscience, keep more than is ray due as civil' 
ity-money ;' then opening the purse, he gave a gold 
piece to each of the soldiers, and took three to him- 
self. * Now,' said he, ' you have the comfort to know 
that your kinsman, young Captain Popinjay, will be 
carefully looked after and civilly used, and the rest of 
the money I return to<you.' 

Milniw:ood eagerly extended his hand. . 

^Oaly you know,' said 12koV)Kvv«^^ %^»&\\\v3Vft!^ with 
tbe purse, ' that every \audY\o\dw, V& wvw^tiftaVt Vsi 
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the oonforiiiity ifiA loyaity of bia hoose-hokl,~and that 
fiiese fellows of mine are net obliged to be silent on 
the subject of the fine sermon we have had from that . 
old i^ritan in the tartan plaid there ; and, I presame 
you are aware that the consequences of delation will 
be a heavy fine before the council/ 

* God seijeant, — worthy captain !' exclaimed the ter- 
rified miser, ' I am sure there is no person in my house, 
to my knowledge, would give cause of offence.' 
' ^ iNay,' answered Bothweli, ' you shall .hear her give 
her testimony, as she calls it, herself. — You fellow/ 
(to Cuddle] * stand back, and let your mother speak 
her mind. I see«she's primed and loaded again since^ 
her first discharge.' 

^Lord! noble sir,' said Cuddle, <an auld wife's 
tongue's but a feckless matter to mak sic a fash about. 
Neither -my father nor me ever minded muekle what 
bur mither said.' 

^ Hold your peace, my lad, while you are well,' said 

•Bothweli ; f I promise you I think you are slyer than 

yon would like to be supposed.— Come, good dame, 

you see your master will not believe that you can give 

us so bright a testimony.' 

Manse's zeal did not require this spur to set her 
again on full career. 

' Woe to the compilers and carnal self-seekers,' she 
said, ' that daubs over and drowns their conscience by 
complying with wicked exactions, and giving mam- 
mon of unrighteousness to the sons of Belial, that it 
may make their peace with them ! It is a sinful com* 
pliance, a base confederacy with the euemy. It is the 
evil that Menahan did in the sight of the Lord, when 
he gave a thousand talents to Peel, King of Assyria, 
that his hand might be with liiip. Second Kings, feif- 
teen chapter, aughteen verse. It is the «vvl dA^<i ^^S. 
Ahab^ when he sent money toT\^V%\>a '?^^»»»'*a^'^ 
theaaame Second Kings, saxleeu mA waesge^^ to«^^ 
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it iraB accouitf ed a backsliding even Jp godly Heoeki^ 
ab, that he complied with fieanaclierib, ^nng bini 
money and offering to b^ar that which was put upon 
bim, (see the saame Second Kings, au^teen chapter, 
fourteen and feifteen verses) even so it is with tham 
that in this contumacious and bacIcsUding generatioa 
pays localities and fees, and cess and fines, to greedy 
and unrighteous publicans, and extortions and stipends 
to hireling curates, (dumb dogs which bark not, sleep* 
u^gy lying down, loving to slumber) and gives gifts to 
be helps and hires to our oppressors apd destroyers. 
They all are like the casters of a lot with them — ^like 
the preparing of a table for the troop, and tbe furnish- 
ing a drink-offering to the number.' 

^ There's a fine sound of doctrine for you, Mr. Mor- 
ton ! How like you that ?' said Both well ; * or how do 
you think the Council will like it ? I think we can car- 
ry the greatest part of it in our heads without a kyle- 
vine pen and a pair of tablets, such as you bring to con- 
venticles. She denies paying cess, I think, Amirewsf 

^ Yes, by 6 — ,' said Andrews ; ^ and she swore it 
was a sin to give a trooper a pot of ale, or ask Jbim to 
sit down at a table.' 

* Yon hear,' said Bothwell, addressing Milnwood, 
' but it's your own affair,' and he proffered back the 
purse with its diminished contents^ with an air of indif- 
ference. 

Milnwood, whose head seemed stunned by the ac- 
cumulation of his misfortunes, extended his hand me- 
chanically to take the purse. 

'Are ye mad V said his housekeeper, in a whisper; 
* tell them to keep it ; — they will do it either by fiur 
means or foul, and it's our only chance to make them 
quiet.' , 

' I canna do it, Ailie — I panna do it/ said Milnwood, 
Jn the bitierne%% of Yi\a Yieaxt. ^\ ^wona. ^^^ti m' the 
Mi/Ier Ibae pounted aae ofteuoww A^^^OBk\».^iMgMKL^ 
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*^Theri Tmaun d6 it myself Milii w&bd/ said the 
hoiisekeeper, ' or see a* gang wrang thegither.— M7 ' 
master, ' sir/ sh^ said, addressing Bothwell, ^ cajnna 
think 0' taking back ony thing at the hknd of an 
honourable gentleman like you ; he implores ye to pit 
up the siller, and be as kind to his nephew as ye can, 
and bei favourable in reporting our dispositions to go- 
vernment, and let us tak nae wraiig for the daft speech- ' 
es of an autd jaud,' (here she turned fiercely upon 
Mause, to indulge herself for the effort which it cost' 
her to assume a mild demeanour to the soldiers,) ' a 
daft auld whig randie, that ne'er was in the house 
ffotil fa' her) till yesterday afternoon, and that sail 
ne'er cross the door-stane again an' anqs I had her out • 
o'ti' . 

* Ay, ay,' said Cuddiie, * e'en sae. I kenn'd we wad 
be put to our travels again when'er you suld get three 
wo i'ds spoken to an end . I was sure that wad be the 
upshot o't, mither* 

* Whisht, my bairn,' said she, * and dinna murmur 
at the cross — cross their door-stane? weel I wot I'll 
ne'er cross: their door-stan'e. There's nae mark on 
their threshold for a signal that the destroying angel 
should pass* by. They'll get aback cast o' his hand 
yet, that think sae muckle o'the creature, and sae little 
o' the Creator^— sae muckle o' warld's gear and sae 
little o' a broken covenant — sae muckle about thfie 
wbeen pieces o' yellow muck, and sae little about the^ 
pure gold o' the Scripture — sae muckle about their ain 
friend and kinsman, and sae little about the elect that 
are tried wi' hornings, harassings, huntings, search- - 
ings, chasings, catchings, imprisonments, torturings, 
banishments, headings, hangings, dismemberings, and 
quarterings quick, for bye the hundreds forced from 
their ain habitations to the deserU, tivo>3L^\a\\!i&,xas»«^^ 
moss-Bows, and 'peat-hags, there toVveat^e ^oJt^X^*' 
bread eaten in secret.' 
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< Sbe^s M the G^v^naal mw, M^MOt^fllN 
baT^ her away F' said one ctf the soldieni. 

< You be€U-d/ said Both wett, aside tohiO'; 
yon see she's better whtee she is, so loaf as I 
respeetable, sponsible^ noaey-brokiag faerhor, 
Morton <^ Hiinwoody who has the means o! 
her trespasses ? Let the old aiother fly to raiM 
brood, she's too toogh to be made aay tkiag c 
— Here/ he cried, ^ one other round to Milm 
his roof' tree, and to oar«ext merry meeting m 
—which I think will aA be fftr distaat, if 
such a fanatical famify.^ 

He then ordered the party to take their ho 
pressed the best in Milnwood's stabla int# tli 
service to carry the prisoner. Mrs. Will 
weeping eyes, made up a small parcel of tie 
for Henry's compelled Jaern^, and, as sh 
about, took an opportunity, unseen by ike ] 
slip into his hand a small sum of money, 
and his troopers, in other r^ipects, kept thetf 
and were civil. Tlwy did not Innd their i 
but contented themselves with leading his I 
tweeA a file of ra^n. lliey then mounted, am 
ed off with mochmirtband laughter amaogthc 
leaving the Milnwoqd family in great eonfttsia 
old laird himself. Overpowered by the loss of his 
and the unavailing oadaw of twenty pounds 
did nothing the whde evening but rock hiois 
wards and forwards in his great leathern ea 
repeating tlie same lameatation, of ^ Rninedos 
body and gudes, body aad gudes !' 

Mrs. Ahson Wilson's grief was partly inds 
partly relieved by the locrent of invectives wi 
she accompanied Maaseand Caddie's expnte 

^ Hi hick be in tt« i:camivt^ cmwi <!? ^^^\ 
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m' ibr yoa and yoor daft wUggery.' 

4 Ctee im',' repikd Manse ; < I trov ye are yet in 
iha bd i Ul i^f mb^ aod in the gall of tQk}uity, to grudge 
yilir tonmest atul best in the eaase of Him that gave 

am' ye^iae*^! prowiae I baa dniie as muekle A»c Mr. 
rry as I wad do for my ain ; for, if Cuddie was 
iMrad worthy to bear testimony in the Grass^ 

toarltet' 

< And there's gude hope oV said AIisoq^ ^ unless 
yott and he change 3Fo«ir courses.' 

* And if/ continued Mause, disregarding the inter- 
ynptioli, ^ the bloody Doegs and the flattering Ztph- 
iteswereto seek to insnare me with a proffer of his 
remission upon sinful compliances^ 1 wad persevere, 
nathdess, in liftiag my testimony against popery, pr^ 
la^, antlnomiaaism, erastiaoij^m, lapsarianism, sub- 
lapsarianism, and the sins and spares of the times*— I 
trad cry as a woman in labour against the black indul- 
gence, that has been a stumblingblock to professors — ^I 
wad uplift my voke as a powerful preacher.' 

* Hoot toaty mitber,' cried Cuddie, iaterferiag, and 
dragging her off forcibly, ^^nna deave the gentle* 
woman wr' year testitaony ; ye hae preached enei^h 
ibr|sax days ; ye preached as eat o^ our canny ^free>hoase 
eiMi gttde kale^yard, and out o' this new city of refuge 
afore our hinder-end was weel haffed in it; and ye 
bee preached Mr. Harry awa' to the prison ; and ye 
Ime preached twenty punds out o' the laird's pocket 
tfaal he likes as ill to quit wi*; and sae ye may baud sae 
for ae wee while without preaching me up a ladder and 
down a tow; sae eum awa', cam avi^a'; the family hae 

eaeugh^' your testimony to mind it for ae while.' 

Soaaying, ha dragged off Mause, the words, < Tes- 

4]!evenant ^malignanV^— — vaAs^^^^% 



$m tbdlflog upon her toBguft,toin«^w^V*^V*^''2»*** 
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^inatmitly it oewiog their travels in qiieftt of aii 
im. 

Ill-fi^rd, erasy, cracki-brained gowk, tkat she is!' 
llaimed the housdceeper, as she saw them depa/rt} 

set up to be sae niuckle better than ither folk,.tl)^ 

Id besom, and to bring 3ae muckle distress on a 

ince quiet family ! If it badna been that I am .mar 

m half a geutlewoman by my station, I wad hae tried 

ten nails in the wizen'd hide o' her*' 



CHAPTER VHI. 



I am a soo of Mars* who have heeo ia many ware, 
And show my cuts and scars wherever I come; 
This here was for ^ wench, and that other in a trench, 
When welcoming tbe*French^at the soaod of the drum. 



BurkSa, 



* Don't be too much cast down,' said Serjeant Both- 
well to his prisoner a$ they journeyed on towards ih^ 
head-quarters; * you are a smart pretty lad, and we[ 
connected ; the worst that will happen will be'strappii 
up for it, and that is many an honest fellow's lot. I tj 
you fairly your life's within the compass of the h 
unless you make submission, and get off by a Iroi 
fine upon your uncle's estate ; he can well afford, 

^ That vexes me more than the rest,' said Hei 
^ He parts with his money with regret ; and, a^j 
had DO concern whatever with my having givei 
person shelter for a night, I wish to Heaven, if I esj 
a capital punishment, that the penalty may be , 
kind 1 could bear in my own person.' 

* Why y. perhaps,' said Bothwell, ' they will prj 
to vou to go into one of the Scotch regiments tl 

ncnitig abrdad. It's iio \)a^\vw^ qI'^^xh\ka\ 
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Msncte are acliV^^ ftnd-there arefany^ knocks g(bin^iy<m 
Hittjr son^t get a ciaitmtA^hm/ , 

* i thtf by nd rtjeattd' dure/ answ^i^d^Mdrfbn, 'that 
so^b a s^t^nee" is^ not Ae be^ tMng that can Hsppe^ii 

* Wby, flrttt> ycfti are no real wbig after all/ saM 
tll# Serjeant. 

< r hifve liMiertd mecMled wiM m> pai^y in the^ sVatief/ 
fMud Henry, ' but have remained quietly at home, atyd 
fliMlief lines' I have had serious thoughts of joining one 
<tf oar foreigtt regiments.' 

* Have you' ?* replied Bothweit ; * wliy, rhonoui^yda 
for im^I have served in the Scotch French guaitls my^ 
self manjr a long day — it's the place for learning disc!^ 
frilae, d'^it'Die. They never mind ^hat yon do when 
you are off diaty ; but miss the roll-call, and see ho?^ 
tbey will arrange you. — D — n me, if old Captain Mont^ 
gomefy dtiFiit make me mount guard upon the arsenal 
fir my steel'** back and breast^ plate- sleeves and head «> 
pfeee^ for six hours at once, under so burning a sun, 
ikat gad' I was beeked like a turtle in Port Royale. I 
s^ore never to miss answering to Francis Stuart agarn^ 
tiiNyiig;h I should leave my band of cards upon the drum- 
head—Ah ! discipline is a capital thing.' 

< InC o^ifer respects you liked the serviced' said 

timtyi 

* Par excellence,^ said Bothwell ; ^ women, win1e, aM 
wassail, all tO' be had for little but the asking ; and if 
you find it in 3rour conscience to let a fat priest think 
he has dome chance to convert you, gad he'll help you 
tor these comforts himself just to gain a little' ground in 
your good affection. Where will you flikd a crop-eared 
wMjg'parsOii will be so civil ?' 

* Why, nowhere, I agree with you,' said Henrys 
' hot' wbat'was your chief duty ^' ^ 

' W gMtd tbehtog's peT%ots'>: TOdL'WsScsJ*w^> 
Vou Ji. A a 
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laok ateMhe saMy of Low le Gnaa^t ny iiof , mH 
now and then to take a lorn among the Hnpieaiil^ 
(proiestaots that is.) And 'Jwfe we had &9ie scofie ; it 
bcofight my hand pr^ty well in for the senrtee in^^thk 
country But, come, as you are to be a bwm catf^nnnittf 
M the Spaniards say, I must put yoain casli willi some 
of your old uncle's broad-pieces« This is entterVlai*; 
, we must not see a pretty fellow want, if we have casli 
ourselves.' . « 

Thus speaking, he pulled out his pur&e, took outaome 
of the contents, and offered them to Henry withovt 
counting them. Young ^orto& declined the favour; 
and, not judging it prudent to acquaint the serjeaal^ 
notwithstanding his apparent generosity, that he was 
actually in possession of some money, be^issured hif» 
he would have no difficult)' in getting a si^;)pty fromius 
uQck. t 

^ Well,' said Both well, ^ in that case, these ftfkv 
rascals must serve to ballast my purse a little longer* 
1 always make it a rule never to quit the tavers 
(unless ordered on doty) while my purse 19 90 weighty 
that I can chuck it over the sign-post. When it if 
so light that the wind blows it i>ack, then, boot aa4 
saddle, — we must fall on some way of replenishing. 
«^But what tower is that before us, rising so high 
upon the steep bank, out of the woods that sorrouad it 
OB every side ?' 

< It is the tower of TiUietodlem,' said one of sc4diei«» 
< Old Lady Margaret Bellenden lives there, is one of 
the best affected women in the country, and one that's 
a soldier's friend. When I was hurt by one of the d— ^ 
whig dogs that shot at n^e from behind )bi fauld dyke, I 
Imya month there, and would stand such another woonfl 
4q be 10 08 g;pod quartos a^a!\^^ ^ 

^ iribat be the case,' aaid lioV\\w*\\,^ \ ^w^y^T^ 
^^tipectM to her as wc pa»a> w\dtw\^<^!«^ «wa% v&t^^ 
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ment for men and hcnrses ; I am as thirsty already as If 1 
had dfufiik obthing ar Milfiwood. But it is a good thk^ 
tfk tbe^ times,' he continued, addressing himself to 
H^nry, ^ tiiat the Kiifig^s soldier cannot pass a hoase 
without getting a refreshment* In such houses as TiK 
Ke— ^what d'ye calf it, you are served for love ; in the 
hbuses of the avowed fanatics you help yourself by 
force; and ambug the moderate presbyterians^and 
other suspicious persons, you are well treated from 
fear ; so your thirst is always quenched on some terms 
or other.' 

^ And you propose,' said Henry anxiously, ^ to go 
dpon that errand up to the tower yonder ?' 

^ T^ be sure I do/ answered Bothwell. ^ How should 
I be able to report favourably to my officers of the wor- 
thy lady's sound principles, unless I know the taste «^ 
her sack, for sack she will produce-— that I take for 
granted ; it is the fovourite consoler of your old dowar 
ger of quality, as small claref is the potation of your 
country laird.' 

' • Then, for Heaven's sake,' said Harry, * if you are 
determined to go there, do not mention my name, <>r 
'Expose me to a family that I am acquainted witk 
Let me be muffled up for the time hi one of your soldier's 
doaks, and only mention me generally as a {>ri80Der 
cinder your charge.' 

* With all my heart,' said Bothwell; ^1 promised 
Id use yeu civHIy, and I scorn to break my word. — 
Here, Andrews, wrap a cloak round the prisoner, and 
do not mention his liame, nor where we caught him, un- 
less y0u would have a trot on a horse of wood.^ 

They were at this moment at an arched gateway^ 
imttlemented and flanked with turrets, one whereof was 
totally ruinous, excepting the lower story, which served 
as a cow-house to the peasant, wVio%e ^%.tK<\^ \i^id^^^ 
thetarret which remained ei\\\te. "^Vtfb ^\^^'«fc^^"««K^ 
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hiokeii /dbwB by Monk's BoWex$d}»u^thtMvk wm^ 
and hful never bciea replsjcedi t)icirefoi» pre^^Oteid Df^ 
obstacle to BotbweU aad bis party. The .ay«nij^ veiy 
ateep and narrow, and causewayed wkb l^ijge rouQd 
stones^ ascended the aide of the predjpitcw bank in lugt 
oUiqiie and zigzag course^ now showi^ig now biding a 
view^f the tower and its exterior bulw^ks, n^hkjb seeqi* 
ed to rise almost perpendiculady above tl^ir heads* 
The fiagments of Gothic defences which it exhibited 
were npon 3uch a scale of strength as induce;d Bothwell 
to exclaim, ' it's well this place is in honest and lo^sl 
bftnda. £gad, if the enemy had it, a dps^n <)i'ol4 whig- 
aniore wives with their distaffs migUt k^ep^ it against f 
^oop of dnigoons, at least if 4hey had ha]/ the spw^ 
of the old girl we Jieft at Milnwood. tllpo^ i^y life,' Jl« 
^ntinued, as they came J^ ^frontof the large d^oiubfe 
tpirer and its surro^ndl,Qg <ik£rnc/e$ an^ Bfmker^ < it i| 
9^pet!\^ipl^c^9 founded, says tl?e^Wi9fD ins4;ription oy^ 
the jgajte-r-^unless the jreipn^n^ of ii^y f^atiin b9i3 igivea 
me the slip — by Sir Ralph de Bellenden in IS^O-hS 
vfwpactable antiquity. I mnsi g^-eet the old lady with 
due bonojur, though it should put ipe to the labour of 
rfealling some of the compliaients that I ^jsed to dabb^ 
in when I a^as wont to ke<^ that sort of company*' 

As he thus communed wj^h haqiself, the butler, prhQ 
bad reconnoitred the soldiers from an arro^wjs^ in the 
iraUy announced to bk lady, that a icop^maafi^ RQrty 
of dragoons waited ^t the gatie iwith aiKis^wer-iuider 
Iheir charge. 

< 1 am certain,' said Gudyill, ^ ^J94 <pq$iti?e, that 
the sixth man is a prisoner, forhishor^eisledyaAd thf 
^wo dragoons thai are belore have, their c;arai|)inef out 
of their budgets and rented upon titieir ij^igbs* It vai 
ay^ tbe way we i^arded prisoners in the d9^# #f Uis 
Ifreat M&r^ais.' 

^ King's soldiers V &aid \ha \%Av */ v>^^^ai<id^l|\Bi^is^ 
e/refreshmenU Go,Gudyi\\,ttt«\x^xV^^^^<c«««,^\^ 
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M them be accommodated with what prdvisions and 
forage the Tower can afford. — And stay, tell my geiH 
tlet^oifian to' bring my black ^carf and manteau. I will 
go down myself to receive them ; one cannot show them 
too much respect in times when they are doing so much 
for royal authdrity. And d'ye hear Gudyill, let Jenn^ 
Dennison slip on her pearlings to walk before my niece 
and me, and th^ three women to walk behind ; and bid 
my niece attend me instantly.' 

Fully accoatred, and attended ' according to her di- 
rections, Lady Margaret now sailed out into the court* 
yard of her tower with great courtesy and dignity. 
Serjeant Bothwell saluted the grave and reverend lady 
of the manor with an assurance which 'had something 
of the light and careless address of the dissipated men 
Of fashion in Charles the Second's time, and did not at 
air savour of the awkward or rude manners of a non- 
commissioned officer of dragoons. His language, as 
well as his manners, seemed also to be refined for the 
time and occasion ; though the truth was, that, in tlie 
fluctuations of an adventurous and profligate life, Both- 
tvell had sometimes kept company much better suited 
to his ancestry than to his present situation of life. To 
the lady's request to knbw whether she could be of ser- 
vice to them, he answered, with a suitable bow, * That 
as they had to march some miles farther that night, 
they would be much accommodated by pen&ission to 
rest tlreir horses for an hour before continuing their 
journey.' 

* With the greatest pleasure,' answered Lady Marga- 
tet, 'and 1 trust thai my people will see thai neither 
horse nor men want suttsEble refreshment.' 
' * We are well aware, madam,' continued Both* 
well, ' that such has always been the reception^ 
within the wails of Tillietudlem) of lli^%% ^Vss^ ^«r«^^ 
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^ We hftve studied to dis^^harge .our dotf f%ilhfid)y 

and loyally on all occasions, sir,' aQSwered Lad^r Mj||»> 
gar/et| pleased with the compliioeotf ^ both to Qiir mai- 
i^archs and to their followers, particyUu-ly to their fai^ 
ful soldiers. It is not long ago, and it probably h&$ o<9l 
escaped the recollectjon of his sacred loajiest^,! aq^ OH 
the throne, i^ince be himself honoured /py poor hott30 
with bis presence, and breakfasted in |i fOQm in thif 
castle, Mr. Serjeant, which my waiting-gentiewoiD«| 
shall show you ,- we still call it the King's fpooL*' 

Bothwell had by this time dismounted his party, aMl 
committed the horses to the charge of one file, ayid, tli^ 
prisoner te that of another, so that he hiinself was al 
liberty to continue the conversatio|i which the lady bad i 
so condescendingly opened. ; 

^ Since the King, my master, had the honour to e^r 
periience your hospitality, I cannot wonder tjiat it is ex- 
tended to those that serve hini, and whose prindpl 1 
merit is doing it with fidelity. And yel I have a Dearer 
relation to his majesty than this coarse red coat would 
seem to indicate.' 

' Indeed, sir ? Probably >' said Lady Margfuret^ * J90 
bave belonged to his household ?' 

' Not exactly, madam, to his household, hat ralbet | 
lo his hoiiaej a connexion through which I may cbiioi 
kindred with most of the b^st families In Scotland^ not, 
I i^elieve, exclusive of that of Tillietudlem.' 

' @ir V said the old lady, drawing herself ^p witb 
dignity at hearing what she conceived an impertinent 
j«st, ' I do not understand y ou.^ 

' It's but a foolish subject for one \gir my ^tuation in 
talk of, madam,' answered the trooper, ' but you piuat 
have heard of the history and {aiafortuneg of my grAod- 
iktbef. Fraeeis Stuarl, to vrYiom ^wa«fcs»\«^\»t. v^xk^ 

^iVe me ^e nickname. lV^^^,^t^^^^'^^^ 
wore ndFiintageottft to W» t^^^v vt v^ \^ vx^ . 

k 
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^ Indeed V said Lady Margaret, with inucli syiapa- 
t^y apd isurprise f ^ I have always understood that the 
grwdson of the last fiarl was in necessitoys circum- 
stances, hut. I should nevep* have expected to see 
llitn^ so low in the service. With such conne^oos 

tfhftt iU fortune could have reduced you' 

^ ^Nothing much out of the ordinary course, 1 be- 
lievet madam,*' ssdd Bothwell, interrupting and antici- 
pating the question. * I have had my moments of good 
luck like my Ujeighhours — have drank my bottle with 
Rochester, thrown a merry main with Buckingham, 
and fought at Tangiers side by side with Sheffield. 
But my luck never lasted; I could not make useM 
friends out of my jolly companions— rPerhaps I was 
aot sufficiently aware,' he continued with some bitter- 
ness, * how much the descendant of the Scottish Stu- 
arts was honoured by being adinitted into the qoavi^ 
▼iatities of Wilmot and Yiiliers.' 

^ But your Scottish friends, Mr. Stuart, your reb^ 
Ugm here, so numerous and so powerful V 

^ Why^ ay, pny lady, I believe soitie of them might 
have made me their game-keeper, for 1 am a tolera- 
ble ifaot — some of them would have entertained me 
as their bravo, for I can use my sword well — and here 
and there was one, who, when better company was 
not to be had, would have made me bis companioiu 

since 1 can drink my three bottler of wine. -But i 

don't know how it is — between service and service 
among my kinsmen, I prefer that of my cousin Charles 
as the most creditable of them all, though the pay is 
tMitpoor and th^iivery far from splendid.' 

'It is 41 shame^ it is a burning soauda^' wA Va^^ 

Mai^garet. • Why ^o you nolBLppV^ to W \»s>'8^'«^^'^^ 

4W|^»(f f be cannot but be %ut]^n^O. Vo V^w ^^«*^ 

0eioa of bis august family'- — ^ ww-, 

'/Aeg^jraw pardon, iwdwi>' m^1otxv»«w^^ 
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jeant| ^ I am but a blant soldier, and I trust you will 
excuse me when I say, his most sacred migesty is more 
busy in grafting scions pf his own than with nouiishing 
those which were planted by his grandfather's grand- 
father/ 

' Well, Mr. Stuart,' said Lady Margaret, * one thing 
you must promise me — remain at Tillietiidlem to- 
night; to-morrow I expect your commanding officer, 
the gallant Claverhouse, to whom king and coun- 
try are so much obliged for his exertions against those 
who would turn the world upside down. I will speak 
to him on the subject of your speedy promotion, and 
I am certain he feels too much, both what is due to 
the blood which is in your reins, and to the request of 
a lady so highly distinguished as myself by his most 
sacred majesty, not to make better provision for yoa 
than you -have yet received.' I 

' I am much obliged to your ladyship, and T cer- ' 
tainly will remain here with my prisoner, since yoa 
request it, especially as it will be the earliest way of 
presenting him to Colonel Graham, and obtaining his 
ultimate orders about the young spark.' 

* Who is your prisoner, pray you V said Lady Mia^ 
garet I 

' A young fellow of rather the better class in this 
neighbourhood, who has been so incautious as to give 
countenance to one of the murderers of the primate, i 
and to facilitate the dog's escape.' 

' O, fie upon him !' sud Lady Margaret, < I am hot 
too apt to forgive the injuries I h^ve received at the 
hands of these rogues, though some of them, Mr. Stn- . 
art, are of a kind not like to be forgotten ; but those 
frho wouid abet the petpeU^VoT^ ol 'a.^ q.\\i^ w»& ^^\Vbr 1 
eratea homicide on a am^Ve xaw^,^^ ^^^ mvsi.^jsA'*. 

man of the Archbiahop'a ^'^^^^^^>^^^^^^^^^:^^^r^^ 
im / If you wish to U\LeYum^ec.ute>^>»^>^^^^^^^^ 
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Hb ttoyMrpeople) I wiO omwe flarriiop, or ^M.l^^y^. ^ 
look for the key of oar pit, or priiiei|ial dungeon. It 
lifts not been 4)pened fflQce the week after tl^ Tietoiy 
of Eihytbe^ when my poor eir Arthur Bellenden piit 
twenty whige into it ; but it is not more than two sto- 
ries (heneath ground, so it cannot be uttwhoiesome, 
especially #s 1 belleye there is somewhere an^o^ning 
to the outer air.' 

* i bag your pardon, madam,' answered the seijeaiit ; 
'I dare j»ay ttjie dungeon is a most admirable one, but 
I have ftrpmiaied to be civil to the lad, and I will take 
0are be is watched so as to nender escape iiapossihle. 
I'll set ithos^ ^tWok after 1^ shall kectp hUn as last as 
if his teg^ were m the boots, or his fingers in Mie Ihwab* 
kili».' 

> Well, Mr. Stuart,* rejoined the lady, 'yoq beat 
buQW your own duty. I heartily wish you good jeret 
ning, and commit you to the care of my steftrard, 
Qarri^pn. I would ask you to keep us coni^paiay, but 



^ O madaiOy It requires mo apology ; I am sensibie 
the coarse red c^at of King Charles II. does and ougbt 
f£> annihilate the privilegies of the red Mood of Kbig 
James VJ 

' JSf^ w'^ i9e« I d^ a9a^re you, Mr. Stuart ; you 4^ 
^l^ iiguatice jf you think so. I will speak to your ot- 
iHeer to-morrow ; you shall soon find yourself in a rank 
where there ^hali need no anomalies to be reconciled.' 

' I fpeVeve, madam,' said Bothwell^ ' your goodness 
ilviU fiiid ptself deceiyed ; but I am obliged to you for 
your intention, and, at al| events, I will have a merry 
oigbt with Mr. Harrison.' 

Lady Margaret took a ceremonious \.«VH^>^'9rSdci^i!^ 
tbe respect which she owed to to]j%\\AQo^> «h^\i^'^'^ 
aowiag'm the v^ins of a sei^aiii ol XV^Vi&^-^*='^ 
yi^m a^suriog Mr. Stuart, tbat 'wVi«X«seT ^wa* ^"^ 
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Toirtr of TilHeladteni wm heartily at his service and 
that of hk attendants. 

Seijeant Bothwelt did not fail to take the lady at 
her word, and reaiSly forgot the height from whi<^ 
lus family had descended, in a joyous carousal, during 
which Mr. Harrison exerted himself to prodtice tiie 
hest wme in the cellar, and to excite his gaest to be 
merry hy that seducing example, which, in matters (rf 
conviviality, goes farther than precept. Old GudyiJI 
associated himself with a party so much to his taste, 
pretty much as Davy in the Second Part of Henry the 
Foarth mingles in the revels of bis matter, Justice 
Shallow. He ran down to the cellar at the risk of 
hreaking his neck, to ransack some private catacomb^ 
known, as he boasted, only to himself and which nev- 
er eidier had, or should, diiring his superintendaDC^i 
render forth a bottle of its contents to any one but a 
real king's friend. 

^ When the Duke dined here,' siud the butler, seat- 
ing himself at a distance from the table, being some* 
what overawed by ^Bothwell's genealogy, but yet 
hitching his seat half a yard nearer at every clause of 
his speech, * my leddy was importunate to haves 
bottle of that Burgundy,' (here he advanced his seats 
Uttle)— < but I dinna ken how it was, Mr. Stuart, I 
misdoubted him. I jaloused him, sir, no to be tiie 
IHend to government he pretends ; the family are not 
to lippen to. That auid Duke James lost his hesft 
before he lost his head ; and the Worcester man was 
but wersh parritch, neither gude to fry, boil, nor sup 
cauld.' (With this witty observation he completed bis 
first parallel^ and commenced a zigzag after the maO' 
ner of an experienced engineer, in order to contlnoe 
his approaches to the table.) * Sae, sir, the fiister my 
hddjr cried < Burgundy to h\& GrsiAe — the auld Bu^ 
goDdy — ^flie choice Bw^\HiAl—^3^«i ^\»^\i«iJS '^s*- 
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oam ower in the thlrty-nlne'r— tha mair did I ssy to 
mysel' de'il a drap gangs down hm bause unless I was 
mair sensible o^ his principles; sack and claret may 
serve him. Na, na, gentlemen, as lang as I hae the 
trust o' butler in this hoiise o^ TiMietudlem, Pil tak,it 
upon me to see that nae disloyal or doubtfu' person is 
tl|e better o' our binns. But wlien 1 can find a true 
friend tp 4be king and his cause, and a moderate epis- 
copacy;, when I find a man, as I say, that will stand 
by church and crown as I did mysel in my masteHa 
l^e, an4 all through Montrose's time,l think there is 
naething in the cellar ower gude to be spared on him.' 

By this time he had completed a lodgment in the 
body of the place, or, in other, words, advanced his 
849at close to the table. 

-> And now, 1Hr. Francis Stewart of Bothweil, I 
have the honour to drink your gude health, and a 
commission t'ye, and much (jjck may ye have in ra* 
king this CQpntry clear o' whigs and round-heads, fa- 
nfitics and Covenanters.' V 

Bothweil, whQ it may well be believed, bad long 
jeeased to be very scrupulous in point of society, which 
he regulated more hj his convenience and station la 
life than his ancestry, readily answered .the butler's 
pledge, acknowledging at the same time, the excel*^ 
fence of the wine ; and Mr. Gudyill, thus adopted & 
regular member of the company, continued to fur- 
nish them with the means of mirth until an early 
hour in the next morning. j^ 
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eBAPTEB X. 

Did 1 but furfose to embark with thee 
On the snidkitii surfece of a summer sea, 
Aiid^wottld4bnake the skiff and mdle 1»frsh€t^ 
WtMP tbt iriodrwhialte finiltiit tmapcstnivP 

Prior. 



WHitA Ladjr Margaret h^fdj w!(fi ftefal^-desceni' 
e& seijMnt' of ilhigooiisr, tlKS c6iifereiiee wtiieli #^ 
hatve 4l6tMted in^ tire pi'eeedlng pages, her fpna&. 
danglvter^ parti^iiig in a lieds degree faer iadyshi^d 
eiilltaslasm fyf i^l who trene desci^ifed of flier blow 
#oyal) did not honour Seijeant Bothweff with ttbre 
atlenlion^ail at single glanee, which sfaoWBd-'hier a 
tall powerful person, and a set of hardjr weather-lMt- 
^ f^tares^, to which pride and dissipaMon had ^Yen 
am air where dfseontent mingled widi^ the reekfeBs 
^y^tjr of desperattbn. The other soldriers' offered stiH 
leflB to detach h^ eoBstdenitlon ; but from the pildoaer, 
muffled and disguised as he Was, she found it impes^ 
«iMe to withdraw her ejes. Yet she blamed herself 
fe^ ittddlging a-* curiosity whi6h seemed' obvibuidf to 
give pakr to him who was its object. 

^ I wvsh/ she said to Jenny Dennisbn, Who was tt» 
Immediate attendaiit on her person, ' i widh we kikew 
Who that poor fetfow is.' 

^ I was jtfst thinlring sae mfsel, Mids E^tb ; btxl it 
casina be Caddie H^drigg, becaute he's tatlet and 
nae so stout.' 

< Tet,' continued Miss Bellenden, 'it may be some 
poor neighbour for whom we might have cause to in- 
terest ourtelves.' 

*I can sane learn w\ia\i«i 1%^ \L ^^ %iA^^i«% ^aeie 
ancB settled and at leisute, iot VVftuaaQa^ V)&»iii^«^ ^ 

' / think you kHO^ a\\ the \AV. ^^%V%\V^^ i**=s^ 
ibe conntiT,' answered li« m\%Vra». 
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^ NHy Htm Edith, I am no sm free o' mfacqaaiii- 
tance as that. To he rare, folk eanna help kenning 
the folk by head-mark that they see aye glowring and 
lookttig at tfiem at kirk and liiarket; iHit t ken few 
lads to speak Co nnless it be them o' the family) and 
the three Sieinsons, and Tatn Rand, Mid the young 
^ miller, and tbe five Howisons in NetbersheilS) and 
Jang Tarn Gilry, and'-^ 

^ Pray cut short a Ji^t of exceptions wbleh threi^lenB 
to he a iimg one, and tell me how you come to know 
this young soldier/ said Miss BeHenden. 

<Lofd, AlisB Edith, ifs Tarn Haltidi9-y Troope^r 
Tarn, as they ca' him, that was wounded by tile hilt- 
folk at the eonventicle at Outerside-Mulr, and lay 
iiere while he was underscore. I ean ask him oi^ 
tMng, and Tam will not refuse to answer me, 111 b^ 
caution for hkn.' 

< Try then,' said Miss Ektith, ' if you «an find m 
tipportunity to ask him tiie name of his prisoner, and 
come to my room and tell me what he says.' 

Jenny Dennisou proceeded on her errand, but soon 
returned with such a face of surprise and dismay as 
evinced a deep iniefest in the fate of the prisoner. 

«Wbat is the matter?' said Edith, an&fotisl)r; 
^ does it prove to be Cuddle, after alt, poor follow V 

' Goddie, Miss Edith ? Na, na ! It^ nae €nd^/ 
bkibbered out the ftiithfol fille-de*chambre, seit^Me 
of the pain which her news were about to Infiict Oli 
ber young mistress. ' O dear. Miss Edith, it's young 
Milnwood himsei i' 

^Toung Milnwood i' exclaimed Edith, Hgjbast in 
her turn ; ^ it Is impossible-- totally im\^^«»ll:A^\— ^3S»^ 
ttsele alteodstiie clergymto\iiAn\^«^\sr5\«:«>^«*\fl»^ 

MOOTifexlofi whatever vrith tVie T^tewstors V^?£^ 
MBdlm bimoeli has never Mertet^\tx Jj^^«5«^«^ 
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^Meiitioii ; he must be totally innocent, unless fae has 
been standifig up for some inraded right' 

^ O, my dear Miss Edith,' said her attendant, ' these 
are aot days to ask what's right or what's wrang ; if 
he were as innocent as the new-bom infant, they 
would find some way of making him guilty, if they 
liked ; but Tam Halliday says it will touch his life, 
for he has been resetting ane o' the Fife gentlemen 
that killed that auld carl of an Archbishop.' 

' His life V exclaimed Edith, starting hastily up and 
speaking with a hasty and tremulous accent, — * they 
cannot — they shall not — I will speak with him — ^they 
shall not hurt him !' 

' O, my dear youqg lady, think on your grandmo- 
ther ; think on the danger and the difficulty,' added 
Jenny ; ' for he's kept under close confinement till 
Claveiiiouse comes up in the morning, and if he does 
nae gie him full satisfaction, Tam Halliday says there 
will be brief wark wi' him — Kneel down — mak ready 
. — present — fire-^just as they did wi' auld deaf John 
Macbriar, that never heard a question they pat till him, 
and lost his life, for lack o' hearing.' 

^ Jenny,' said the young lady, ^ if he should die, I 
will die with him ; there is no time to talk of danger 
or difficulty — f will put on a plaid, and slip down with 
^ you to the place where they have kept bira — I will 
throw myself at the feet of the centinel, and entreat him, 
as be has a soul to be saved' — 

< Ch guide us !' interrupted the maid, * our young 
leddy at the feet o' Trooper Tam, and speaking 
to him about his soul, when the poor chield hardly 
kens whether he has ane or no, unless that he 
wbiies swears by it — ^Viai Vi^ ^"^ tv^n^x ^^^^ hvit 
what maun be maun be, aind V\\ ueN« <^^^^:tvvw\xNi^is*^ 
cause— An' sae, if ye maun se^ ^ov«.^ ^^w 

your hearts th€ sairer , \ vv e u w*. 



to mani^ Tain Hallkiay ; but ye maim let roe hae my 
ain gate and tio speak ae word^-'he's keeping guard 
o'er Milnwood in the easter round of the tower.' 

< Go, go, fetch me a plaid,' said Edith. ^ Let me 
but see him, and I will find some remedy for his dan- 
ger — Haste ye, Jenny, as ever you hope to have good 
at my hands.' 

Jenny hastened, and soon returned with a plaid, in 
which Edith muffled herself so completely as to screen 
.her face, and in part to disguise her person. This was 
a mode of arranging fhe plaid very common among the 
ladies of that century, and the earlier part of the suc- 
ceeding one ; so much so, indeed, that the venerably 
sages of the Kirk, conceiving that the mode gave tempt- 
ing facilities for intrigue, directed more than one act of 
Assembly against this use of the' mantle. But fashion, 
as usual, proved too strong for authority, and while 
plaids continued to be worn, women of all ranks occa* 
sionally employed them as a sort of muffler or veil. Her 
face and figure thus concealed, Edith, holding by her 
attendant's arm, hastened with trembling steps to the 
place of Morton's confinement. 

This was a small study, or closet, in one of the tur- 
rets, opening from a gallery in which the cenlinel was 
pacing to and fro; for Serjeant Bothwell^ scrupulous in 
observing his word, and perhaps touched with some 
compassion for the prisone([^'8 youth and genteel demea- 
nour, had waived the indignity of putting his guard 
into the same apartment with bim- Halliday, therefore, 
with his carabine on his arm, walked up and down the ^ 
gallery, occasionally solacing himself with a draught of 
ale, a huge flagon of which stood upon a table at oi\e 
end of the apartment, and al oXVxet \!vav^^ \:k\«s>ssi\»%'^ 
iJveJjr Scottish air, 

'Between Saint Johostone and Bowsy t>v«\^«*^'« 
i n jgvye be fein to fol\ow mt**— 



Jenny Demioa cauiioiied her mltlress once more to 
let i»er take ker own way. 

^ I cao manage the trooper veel eneugh/ she said^ 
for M rough as he is^-l ken their aature weel ^ but ye 
onaunna say a single word.' 

She accordingly opened the door of the gallery jait 
IS the centinel had turned his back from it, and> taking 
ipi the tone which he hupamed, she sung in a coquet- 
tish tone of rustic raillery, 




' A fa,ir challenge, by Jove/ cried the centiael> turort 
ing round) ^ and from two at once, but it's not easy ta 
)ang the soldier ^ith his bandeliers;' then taking op^ 
jiespng wkiere the damsel had stopt, 

* To foUow me ye weel may be glad, 

A share of my suppec, a share oTmy bed, 

To the 801 >na of the drum to range fearless and free, 

IHI gar ye be fiun to follow me.* 

^ Come, my pretty nurse, and kiss me for my song.' 
^ 1 should ^not hare thought of that, Mr. Halliday,' 
iBswered Jenny, with a look and tone expressing just 
the necessary degree of contempt at the proposal^ ' and, 
l^se assure ye, ye'II hae but little o' iny company un- 
less ye show gentler havings — It was na to hear that 
KMrt o' nonsense that brought me here wi' my friend, 
md ye should think shame o' yoursel, 'at should ye.' 

* Umph ! and what sort of nonsense did bring you 
^ere then, Mrs. Dennison V 

* My kinswoman has some particular business with 
'»irr prisoner, young Mr. Hatry Morton^ and I am 
Mne wp her to speak tWV Vv\m.^ 
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^The deTilyoii are,' answered the centinel; *and 
pray Mrs. D^nnison, how do your kinswonian and you 
propose to get in ? ITou are rather too plump to whisk 
tiirough a key -hole, and opening the door is a thing 
not to be spoke of.' 

' It's no a thing to be spoken o' but a thing to be 
dune,' replied the persevering damsel. 

* We'll see about that, my bonny Jenny,' and the 
soldier resumed his march, humming as he walked to 
and fro along the gallery. 

* Keek into the draw-well, 
'. Janet, Janet, 

Then ye^ll see yoor bonny sell, 
My jof' Janet.' 

^Soye're no thinking to let us in, Mr. Halliday? 
Weel, weel — gude e'en to you-^ye hae seen the last 
o' me, and o' this bonny dye too,' said Jenny, holding 
between her finger and thunib a silver dollar. 

^ Give him gold, give him gold,' whispered the agi- 
tated young lady. 

^ Silver's e'en ower gude for the like o' hifn, that 
disna care for the blink o' a bonny lassie's e'e — ^and 
what's waur, he wad think there was something mair 
in't than a kini^woman o' mine. My sarty | siller's no 
sae plenty wiVus, let alane gowd.' Having addressed 
this advice aside to her mistress, she raised her voice, 
and said, ' My cousin winna stay ony langer, Mr. Hal- 
* liday ; sae, if ye please, gude e'en t'ye.' 

*Halt a bit, halt a bit,' said the trooper; *rein up 
and parley, Jenny. If i let your kinswoman in to 
speak to my prisoner, you must stay here and keep 
me company till she come ouV ^^^wv^ ^sv^^^^wnii^^ 
be all well pleased you know.' ^ a^«, 

'Tbe fiend be in my feeltVieTi; ^w^^^^'^^^J;.^^ 
tbiak my J^insivomaa aad lae ^te ^^>^^ ^'^ ^ 
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gade name wi' cracking clayers wi' <,he, like o^ you or 
your prisoner either, without somebody by to see fair 
play ? Hegh, hegh, sirs, to see sic a difference between 
folk's promises and peiformance ! Ye were aye willing 
to slight poor Cuddle ; but an' I had asked him H 
oblige me in, a thing, though it had been to cost bis 
hanging, he wadna hae stude twice about it' 

' Df—n Cuddle,' retorted the dragoon, * he'll be hang- 
ed in good earnest, I hope. I saw him to-day at Mihi- 
wood with his old puritanical b of a mother, and if 
I had thought I was to have had him cast in my dish, 
I would have^ brought him up at my horse's tail — we 
had law enough to bear us out.' 

* Very weel, very weel — See if Cnddie winnna hae 
a lang shot at you ane o' thae days, if ye gaur him tak 

% the muir wi' sae mony honest folk. He can hit a 
mark brawly ; he was third at the popinjay ; and he's 
as true of his promise as of e'e and hand, though he 
disna mak sic a phrase about it as some acquaintance 
o' yours — ^But it's a' ane to me — Come, cousin, we'll 
awa>.'> 

' Stay, Jenny ; d— n me, if I hang fire more than 
another when I have said a thing,' said the soldier in a 
hesitating tone. ' Where is the seijeant V 

* Drinking and driving ower,' quoth Jenny, ' wi' the 
steward and John Gudyill.' 

* So, so — he\ safe enough — and where are my 
comrades?' snid the centinel. 

' Birling the brown bowl wi' the fowler and the fal- 
coner, and some o' the serving folk.' 

* Have they plenty of ale V 

' Sax gallons, as gude as e'er was masked,' said the 
maid» 
' Well, then, my preUy 3ewiY J «a\^ VN\fe x^iojSsb^ 
centineL ' they are £a»t iiWAVie W\xt qIx^\\%Vvk^^Ws. 
^iidpei*ap8 somethmglatef. ^iiiV^^^,^^ Y^x^^AX^^^ 
Jnfoe to come alone the wyX ^wae - 
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* Maybe I nill, and tnarbe I ninna,' said Jenny i 
* but if ye get the dollar, ye'll like that Just as weel.' 

' I'll be d — n'd if 1 do,' said Halliday, taking the. 
money however ; 'but it's always somethiag for 
my risk ; for, if Claverfaouae hears what I hare done, 
be will build me a horse as high as tbe Tower of Til- 
lietudlem. But every one in the regiment takes what 
they can come by ; I am aure Bothwell and bis blood- 
royal shows UB a good example. And if I were trust- 
ing to you, you little jilting devil, I should lose botb 
pains and powder; whereas this fellow,' looking at the 
piece, ' will be good as far aa he goes. So, come, 
there is the door open for you ; do not stay groaning 
and praying with the young whig now, but be ready, 
when I call at the door, to start as if they were sound- 
ing, ' Horse and hway.' ' 

So speaking, Halliday unlocked the door of the clo- 
set, admitted Jenny and her pretended kinswoman, 
- locked it behind them, and haatily reaesumed tbe in- 
(USerent measured step and time-killing whistle of a 
centinelupon bis regular duty. 

'The door, which sItTwIy opened, discovered Morton 
with both arms reclined upon, a table, and hb bead 
resting upon them in a posture of deep dejection. Be 
raised bis face as the door opened, and, perceiving the 
female figures which it admitted, started up in great 
surprise. Edith, as if modesty had quelled tbe courage 
which despair bad bestowed, stood about a yard from 
tbe door without having either the power to speak or 
to advance. All the plans of aid, relief, or comfort, 
which she had proposed to lay before her lover, seem- 
ed at once to have vanished from her recoltectiao.^ 
and left only a painful chaos oJ \&e&ft, vj^fti -sXisis^ ^^e 
mingled a fear that alie had de^c***^ ^*^*^'*^ ^\^ 
ejes of her lover by a atep wbk^i tb»^^.*='^^ ^Ji. 
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most powerless upon the arm of her attendant, who in 
vain endeavoored to reassure and inspire her with 
courage, by whispering, * We are in now, madam, and 
we maun mak the best o' our time ; for doubtless, the 
corporal or the serjeant will gang the rounds, and it 
wad be a pity to hae the poor lad Haltiday punished 
for his civility.' 

Morton, 'in the mean time, was timidly advancing, 
saspecting the truth; for what other female In the 
house, excepting Edith herself, was likely to take an 
interest in his misfortunes ? and yet afraid, owing to 
the doubtful twilight and the muffled dress, of making 
some mistake which might be prejudicial to the object 
of his affections. Jenny, whose ready wit and for- 
ward manners well qualified her for such an office, 
hastened to break the ice. 

' ^ Mr. Morton, Miss Edith's very sorry for your pre- 

! sent situation, and' — 

It was needless to say more ; he was at her side, al- i 

I most at her feet, pressing her unresisting hands, and 
loading her with a profusion of thanks and gratitude 
which would be hardly intelligible from the mere broken 
words, unless we could describe the tone, the gesture, 
the impassioned and hurried indications of deep and 
tumultuous feeling with which they were accompanied. 
For two or three minutes, Edith stood as motionless 
^as the statute of a saint which receives lht» adoration of 
a worshipper ; and when she recovered herself suffi- 
ciently to withdraw her hands from Henry^s grasp, she 
could at first only faintly articulate, ' 1 have taken a 
strange step, Mr. Morton — a step,' she continued with 
more coherence, as hei Ideas arranged themselves in 
consequence of a strong efiotx.,*- \!tv^\. «\'?i'^ V^\\v^'<^«c' 
pose me to censure m yo\ire>j^^. — -^wv. VVvn^X^s^^x- 

njitted you to use the \atig\x«L^e o^ lt\^x^^%\v.v— v^^V^ 

insight say more— too \oufeXo\eav^^o^.^V^.vxV.W 
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«eems to bav£ left you. How, or why, is this ]Qif>ri- 
soDfoeot ? what cam be dope ? can my uncle who thinks 
so highly of you — can, your own kinsman, Milnwood, 
be of no use ? are there no me^ns ? and what is likely 
to be the event ?^ . 

< Be what it will/ answered Henry, contriving to 
make himself master of the hand that had escaped frx)m 
him, but which was now again abandoned to his clasp^ 
< be what it will it is to me from this moment the most 
welcome incident of a weary life. To you, dearest 
Edith — forgive me, I should have said Miss Bellenden, 
but mialbrtune claims strange privileges — to you I have 
owed the few happy moments which have gilded a 
gloomy existence, a}ul if I am now to lay it down, the 
recollection of this honour will be my happiness in the 
last hour of suffering.' 

* But is it even tbus^ Mr. Morton ? Have you, who, 
used to mix so Httle in these unhappy feuds, become 
so suddenly and deeply implicated, that nothing short 
of — 

She paused^ unable to bring out the word which 
should have come next. 

* Nothing short of my life you would say ?' replied^ 
Morton, in a calm but melancholy tone;'^ I believe 
that will be entireljr in the bosoms of my judges. My 
guards spoke of a possibility of exchanging the penalty 
for entry into foreign service. I thought that I could 
have embraced the alternative ; and yet, Miss 6ellen>- 
den, since I have seen you once more, I feel that exile 
would be more galling than death.' 

' And is it then true,' said Edith, ^ that you have v 
been so desperately rash as to entertain coo^ccwv^x^'^- 
tion with any of those cruel w«e\cVie* ^Vo ^^^^s'»s5«^»'^ 
the primate?^ 
' / knew aot even that sucb a CT\me ^^^^^^^^< 
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night's lodging and concealment to one of those Fash 
men, the ancient friend and comrade of my father. 
But my ignorance will avail me little ; for who. Miss 
Bellenden, save you, will believe it ? And, what is 
worse, I am at least uncertain whether, even if I had 
known the crime, I could have brought my mind, under 
all the circumstances, to refuse a temporary refuge to 
the fugitive.' ( 

^ And by whom,' said Edith, anxiously, ' or under 
what authority will the investigation of your conduct 
take place ?' 

^ Under that of Colonel Grahame of Claverhouse, I ' 
am given to understand,' said Morton; ^ one of the 
military commission, to whom it has pleased our king, 
our privy council, and our parliament that used to be 
more tenacious 'of our liberties, to commit the sole 
charge of our goods and of our lives.' 

^ To Claverhouse ?' said Eldith, faintly ; ^ merciful , 
Heaven, you are lost ere ydu are tried ! He wrote to ^ 
my mother that he was to be heire to-morrow morning, 
on his road to the head of the county, where some des- 
perate men are said to have assembled for the purpose 
of making a standi animated by the presence of two 
or three of the actors in the primate's murder. His 
expressions made me shudder, even when I could not 
guess that — that — a friend' 

^ Do not be too much alarmed on my account, my 

dearest Edith,' said Henry, as he supported her in bis 

arms ; * Claverhouse, though stern and relentless, is, 

by all accounts, brave, fair, and honourable. I am a 

soldier's son, and will plead my cause like a soldier. 

He wi\] perhaps listen more favourably to a blunt and 

tfiiKarnished defence Ihtiu a XntVXxv^ ^vv^ <vwv^-^r^\^^ 

judge might do. And , \udee^, \^ ^ >:vnv^ n^V^xv y^^sCv^^^ 

is, in all its branches, so eomv\eXe\>, ^^^^:^X^'^V;\;^^:f^ 

r^tb^rlose mv life by o^eu mWXx^^Y nv.W^^xWX. 
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conjured out of it by the hocus-pocus of some arbitrary 
lawyer, who lends the knowledge he has of the statutes 
made for our protection, to wrest them to our destruc- 
tion.' 

* You are lost— you are lost, if you are to plead your 
cause with Claverbouse !' sighed Edith ;^ root and 
branch-work was the mildest of his expressions. The 
unhappy primate was his intimate friend and early 
patron. ' No excqse, no subterfuge,' said llis letter, 
* shall save either those connected with the deed, or such 
ks have given them countenance and shelter from the 
ample and bitter penalty of the laiy, until I shall have 
taken as many lives in vengeance of this atrocious mur- 
der, as the old man had gray hairs upon his venerable 
head.' There is neither ruth nor favour to be found 
with him.' 

Jenny pennison, who had hitherto remained silent| 
now ventured, m the extremity of distress, which the 
lovers felt, but for which they were unable to devise a 
remedy, to offer her own advice. 

* Wi' your leddyship's pardon, Miss Edith, and 
young Mr. Milowood's, we maunna waste time. Let 
Milnwood take my plaid and gown ; I'll slip them aff 
in the dark corner, if he'll promise no to look about, 
and he may walk past Tam Halliday , who is half blind 
with his ale, and I can tell him a canny way to get out 
o' the Tower, and your leddyship will gang quietly to 
your ain room, and I'll row mysel in his gray cloak, 
and pit on his hat,and>piay the prisoner till the coast's 
clear, and then I'll cry in Tam Halliday and gar him 
let me out.' 

< Let you out ?' said Morton ; * they'll make your life 
answer it.' 

' Ne^er a bit/ replied Jenny •, * Toti ^^woa. "^^"^^j,^ 
lei ony body in, for his ain sake •, a\\A VVi ^« V\ffv^^^ 
ome other gate to account for lVi« e?ic»^^- 
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* Will yoo, by G — ?' sftid the centinel, soddicnly 
opening the door of the apartment ; * If f am half bUnd, . 
I am not deaf, and yon should not plan an escape, qaite I 
so loud, if you expect to go through with it. Come, I 
come, Mrs. Janet — march, troop-^uick time— trot, \ 
d — a me ! — And you, madam kinswoman, — ^I won't ask 
your real name, though you were going to play me so 
rascally a trick, — but I must make a cFear garrison }90 I 
beat a retreat, unless you would have me turn out the | 
guard.' 

^ I hope,' said Morton, very aniriously, * yoo will not 
mention this circumstance, my good friend, and trust to 
my honour to acknowledge your civility in keeping the 
secret. If you overheard our conversatiop, you must 
have observed that We did not accept of, or enter into, 
the hasty proposal made by this good-natured girl.' 

^ Oh, devilish good-natured, to be sure,' said HalU- 
day. ' As for the rest, I guess how it is, and I scorn 
to bear malice, or tell tales, as much as another ; bat 
no thanks to that little jilting devil, Jenny Dennison, who 
deserves va tight skelping for trying to lead an honest 
lad into a scrape, just because he was so silly as to like 
her good for little chit face.' 

Jenny had no better means of justification than the 
last apology to which her sex trust, and usaully not in 
vam ; she pressed her handkerchief to her face, sobbed 
with great vehemence, and either wept, or managed, as 
Halliday might have said, to go through the motions 
wonderfully well. 

* And now continued the soldier, somewhat mollified ^ 

' if you have any thing to say, say it in two minutes, and 

let me see your backs turned ; for if Bothwell take it 

iato his dranken beadXo m^>L^ \\i^ tQK»yd& Kalf an hour 

too soon, it will be a b\ack>a\iLi\ti«i%x^ >k^ ^^ 

'Farewell Edith/ ^Vus^eted ^^^^T^x ^'^;^^^^ 
firmness he was far fcom po^%%%%vci^ > ^^ ^^'^ ^^^"^^ 
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eavsmelo ray fate— it cannot be beyond «iidur- 
nce yon are iatcreited in it. — Good night, good 

-Do not remain here till yon are discovered.' 

I saying, he resiened her to ber attendanl, by 
;he was partly, led and partly supported out of 

try one has his taste, to be Bare,' said Hatliday ; 
~n me if 1 would have vexed so iweet a girl 
is for all the whigs tliat ever swore the Cove- 

n Edith had regained her apartment, the gave 
a burst of grief which alarmed Jenny Denniion, 
istened to adminii^ter such scraps of conso- 
ls occurred to her. 
na vex yoursel sae muckle, Miss Edith,' said (bat 

attendant ; ' wha kens what may happen to 
lung Mtlnwood ? He's a brave lad, and a bonny, 
;ntlemanofagood fortune, and tliey winna string 

o' him up as they do the puir whig bodies that 
itch in the muirs, like straps o' onkms ; maybe 
le will bring him an, or maybe your ain grand- 
ill speak a gude word for htm — he's weel ac- 
wi' a' the red-csat gentleiQcn.' 
I are right, Jenny'! you are right/ said Edith, 
jng herself from the stupor into which she had 
'this is no time for despair, but for exertion. 
i3t find some ooe to ride this very night to my 
wilha lettei.' - 

Charnwood, madam ? It's unco late, and it% 
es an' a bittock doun the water ; I doubt if we 
i man an' horse the night, mair especially as 
le mounted a centinel before tbe gale Puir 
! he's gane,piir fallow, thatw«dfia>edvwtfe%.-«^«. 
varldf badehini, andi»e^eTaaW*i».^«*a«^-7^^ 
' nae time to draw up \»V *e wew -s^*^^"** 
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yet ;, forby that, tiiey say he^ gaaa to be married ta 
Meg Mordieson, ill-fa'ard cattie as she is.* 

^ lou mmt find some one to go, Jenny; life and 
deathdepend apoo it.' 

^ I wad gang itayseU my leddy, for I could creep out 
at the window o' the pantry, and speel down by the 
aold yew tree weel eneagh — t hae played that trick ere 
now. But the road's unco wild, and sae mony red- 
coats about, forby the wbigs, that are no muckle better, 
(the young lads o' them) if they meet a fr aim body 
their lane in the muirs. 1 wadna stand for the walk— 
I can walk ten miles by moolight weeJ eneugfa.' 

^ Is there no one you can think of, that, for money 
or favour, would serve me so far ?'' said Edith, in great 
anxiety. 

^ 1, dinna ken,' said Jenny » after a moment's consid- 
eration, < unless it be Quse Gibbie ; and heil maybe 
no ken the way, though it's no sae difficult to hit, if he ' 
keep the borse*road, and mind the turn at the Capper- 
eleuch,,and dinna drown bimsel in Whoml^irn-pule, or 
fa' ower the scaur at the De'il's Loaning, or miss ony o' 
the kittle staps at the Pass o' Walk wary, or be carried 
to the hills by the wbigs, or be ta'en to the tolbooth by 
the red-coats.' 

^ All ventures must be run^' said Edith, cutting short 
the list of chances against Gobse Gibbie's safe arrival at 
the end of his pilgrimage ; ' all risks must be run, un- 
less you can find a better messenger — Go, bid the boy 
get ready, and get him out of the Tower as secretly as 
you can. If he meets any one, let him say he is car- 
rying a letter to IVls^^or Bellenden of Charnwood, but 
without mentioning any names.' 

'/understand, m^kdam^ ^^^ 3«ox^ Deanlson; ^1 

trarraal the callant w\\\ do ^e^ texv^w^^^sA.^'^'^'^ 

heawUe wiU tabe care o' x\x^ «.^^ ^aI V^t4 ^ 

mouth ; and Vl\ teU OibbU ^o^\^^^%V«^^ ^^^ ^^ 
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« 

his peace wi' Lady Margariet, and will gie faim a 
d©Uar.» 

* Two, if he does his erraud well,' said Edith. 

Jenny departed to rouse Goose Gibbie out of his 
slumbers, to which he was usually consigned at sun- 
down, or shortly after, he keeping the hours of the 
birds under his charge. During her absence, Edith 
took her writing materials, and prepared against her 
return the following letter, superscribed, For the hands 
of Major Bellenden of Cbarnwood, my much honoured 
uncle, These : 

< My dear uncle-^this will serve to inform you, 1 anl 
desirous to know how your gout is, as we did not see 
yovt at the wappin-schaw, which made both my mother 
and myself very uneasy. And if it will permit you to 
travel, we will be happy to 'see you at otir poor house 
to-morrow at the hour of breakfast, as Colonel Grahame 
of Claverhouse is to pass this way on his march, and 
vre would willingly have your assistance to receive and 
entertain a military man of such distinction. Who, 
probably will not be much delighted with the company 
of women. Also, my dear uncle, I pray you to let 
Mrs. Carfort, your housekeeper, send me my doable* 
trimmed paduasoy with the hanging sleeves, which she 
will find in the third drawer of the walnut press in the 
green room, which you are so kind as to call mine. 
Also, my dear uncle, f pray you to send me the second 
volume of the Grand Cyrus, as I have only read as far 
as the imprisonment of Fhiiidaspes upon the seven v 
hundredth and thirty-third page ; but, above all I en- 
treat you to come to us to-morrow before eight of the 
clock, which as your pacing nag is so good^ y<^ ^^"^ 
well do withofit rising before "^o\w vi'&^'5\V<s«t' '^-k 
/>raytng to God to preserve ^owt Vie-^i^S^ A x^^^v^^^^*^ 
fffafal and loving niece, ^ ^«uv*9^^ 
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^ Post9Crij4um» A party of sc^diers have last night 
brought your friend, youag Mr. Henry Morton, of 
Milnwood, hither as a prisoner. I conclude you will 
be sorry lor the young gentlemaa, and, therefore^ let 
you i^now this in case you may think of speaking to 
Colonel Grahame in his behalf. I have not mentioned 
his name to my grandmother, knowing her prejudice 
against the family.' 

This epistle being duly sealed and delivered to Jenny, 
that faithful confidante hastened to put the same in the 
charge of Goose Gibbie, whom she found in readiness 
to start from the castle. She then gave him various 
instructions touching the road which she apprehended 
he was likely to mistake, not having travelled it above 
five or six times, and possessing only the same slender 
proportion of memory as of judgment. Lastly, she 
smuggled him out of the garrison through the pantry 
window into the branchy yew-tree which grew close 
beside it, and had the satisfaction to see hint reach the 
bottom in safety, and taike the right turn at the com- 
mencement of his journey. She then returned to per- 
suade her young mistress to go to bed, and to lull her 
to rest, if possible, with assurances of Gibbie's success 
in bis embassy, only qualified by a passing regret that 
the trusty Cuddre, with whom the commission might 
have been more safely reposed, wa!s no longer within 
reach of serving her. 

More fortunate as a messenger than as a cavalier, it 
was Gibbie's good hap, rather than his good manage- 
ment, which, after he had goiie astray not oftener than 
nine times, and given his garments a taste of the varia- 
tion of each bog, brook, and slough, between ,Tillietod- 
Jem and Charnwood, placed him about day-break 
before the gate of Ma}ot Be\\etv^etCsti\^ti%\<i^^>Mk>*^^^ 
completed a walk of tenmlles^^fetvVi^VJ^xv^Vv'^^^x^.^ss^N 
imouated to four) in Uu\e motetW^^V^^^^^^^^^-^ 
^ hours. 
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CHAPTER XL 

At last oomes tbe troop, tv the word of command 
BrawD up io our court, where the captain cnta Stand. 

. Swift. 

]tf AJOR BBLLENDEN's|ancient valet, Gideon Pike, as 
he adjusted his master's clothes\by his bed-side, pre- 
paratory to the worthy veteran's toilet, acquainted hiiB) 
as an apology for disturbing him an hour earlier than 
his usual time of risingi that there was an express from 
Tilli^dUm. 

< From Tillietudlem ?' said the old gentleman, rising 
hastily in his bed, and sitting bolt upright. ^ Open the 
shutters. Pike I hope my sister- in-law is well — furl up 
the bed-curtain. — What have we all here ?' (glancing 
at Edith's note.) < The gout ? — why, she knows I 
have not bad a fit since Candlemas. — The Wappip- 
schaw ? I told her a month since I was not -to be 
there. — Paduasoy and hanging sleeves ? why, hang 
the gipsey herself! — Grand Cyrus and Philipdastus — 
Philip Devil — is the wench gone crazy all at once ? 
was it worth while to send an express and wake me at 
five in the morning for all|this trash ? — But what says 
her postscriptum ? Mercy on us !' he exclaimed on 
perusing it, — ^ Pike, saddle old Kilsy the instantly, and 
another horse for yourself.' 

^ I hope nae ill news frae the Tower, sir ?' said Pike, 
astonished at his master's sudden emotion. 

< Yes — no— yes — that is, I must^meet Claver-house 
there on some express business ; so boot and saddle, 
Pike, as fast as you can. — O, Lord ! what times are 
these ! — the poor lad — ^m^ oVi ctw\ve?^%siw\ — visv^'^j»fc 

siUjr weoch slicks itinto)aeT i^o^\&<itv^Vi«fi^'>"^^^^'^ '^ 
H, at the rail of all this Uum^^t^ ^\>o>aX ^^ ^^^^ 
^vprojnanGes f> ' - 
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In a few minutes the good old officer was fuBy 
equipped ; and, having mounted upon his arm-gaunt 
charger as soberly as Mark Antony himself could I 
have done, he paced forth his way to the Tower of I 
TiUietudlero. 1| 

On the road he formed the prudent resolution to say 
nothing to the old lady, (whose dislike to presby teriaos 
of all kinds he knew to be inveterate,) of the quality 
aad rank of the prisoner detained within her walisj 
but to try his own influence with Claverhouse to. ob- 
tain Morton's liberation. 

^ Being so loyal as he is, be must do something 
for so old a cavalier as I dm,' thought the veteran to 
himself, < and if be is so good a soldier as the world 
speaks of, why, he will be glad to serve an old soldier's 
soft. 1 never knew a real soldier that was not a frank- 
hearted, honest fellow ; and I think the execution of 
the laws (though it's a pity they fiild it necessary to 
make them so severe) may be a thousand times better 
entrusted with them than with peddling lawyers and 
thick-skulled country gentlemen." 

Such were the ruminations of Major Miles Bellenden, 
which were terminated Jby John Gudyill (not more 
than half-drunk) taking hold of bis bridle, and assist- 
ing him to dismount in the rough paved court of 
Tillietudlem. 

' Why, John,' said the veteran, * what devil of a i 
discipline is this you have been keeping ? You have I 
been reading Geneva print this morning already.' 

*• I have been reading the Litany,' said John, sha- 
king his head with a look of drunken gravity, and 
having only caught one word of the major's address to 
him ; ^ Ufe is short, sir \ v^e ^\^ fLowecs of the field, 
sir, — hiccup — and ViWes of vW N«5\<i>| ? 

' Flowers and ViVies ? wVi;? > w^^^^ ^^^> ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ 
and I can hardly be caW^d o\^ Vem\ocV^, ^^wj^^^v^^ 
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ilesy or withei ed rag-we^d ; but I supp0se yoti think 

that we are still worth watering/ 

M am an old soldier, sir, I thank Heaven'— hicciip^-^ 

' An old skinker you mean, John. But, come, 

' never mind, show me the way to your mistress, ol^ 

lad.' : 

John Gudyill led the way to the stone-hall, where 
Lady Margaret was fidgetting about, superin tendings 
arranging, and reforming the preparations made for 
the reception of the celebrated Claverbouse, whom one 
party honoured and extolled as a hero, and another 
execrated as a blood-thirsty oppressor. 

* Did 1 not tell you/ said Lady Margaret to her 
principal female attendant — ^ did I qot tell you> Myeie, 
that it was my especial pleasure on this occasion to 
have every thing ija the precise order wherein it was' 
upon that famous morning when his most sacred ma- 
jesty partook of his disjune at Tillietudlem F 

< Doubtless, such were your leddyship'scommaodi, 
and to the best of my remembrance' — was Mysie ans- 
wering, when her ladyship broke in with) ^ Then 
wherefore is the venison pasty placed on the left tide 
of the throne, and thestoupof claret upon the righ^, 
when ye may right weel remember, Mysie, that his 
most sacred majesty with his ain hand shifted the pasty 
to the same side with the flagon, and said they, were 
too good friends to be parted ?' 

^ 1 mind that weel, madam,' said Mysie.; ^ and if I 
had forgot, I have heard your leddyship -often spe^k 
about that grand morning sin' syne ; but I thought 
every thing was to be placed just as it was when his 
majesty, God bless him, came into this roonv^ Wr^uss^ 
mair like an angel than a maY\/\i Vv^\v"aA\va.\^^««sw^fc»ft 
black'B'viaed,^ - \s 

' Then ye thought nonsense, M^^^^'^ ^^^ j^ Jew 
ever way bis most sacred majesty wAeie^ \Xv^ v^ 
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of the treocliars and flagons, that, a$ wed as bk 
royal pleasure in great matters, should be a laar to his 
subjects, and shall ever be to those of the house of 
TtHietudlem/ 

^ Weel, madam/ said Mysie, making the alteration 
required, * it's easy mending the eiror; but if eveiy 
^iug is just to be as his majesty left it» there should be 
an unco hole in the venison pasty.' 

At thissnoment the door evened. 

< Who is that, John Gudyill V exclaimed the old lady. 
< I can speak to no one just now. — Is it you, my dear 
brother ?' she continued, in some surprise, as the Major 
entered ; ^ this is a fight early visit.' 

* Not more early than welcome, I hope,' replied Ma- 
jor Bellenden, as be saluted the widow of his deceased 
brother ; ^ but I heard by a note which Edith sent me 
to Gharnwood about some of her equipage and books, 
that you were to have Claver'se here this morning, sol 
tlK>ught» like an old firelock as 1 am, that I should like 
to have a chat with this rising soldier. I caused Pike 
saddle Kilsythe, and here we both are.' 

* And most kindly welcome you are,' said the M 
lady; 'it is just what I should have prayed, if I had 
thought there was time. . You see f am busy in preps- ( 

^ ration. All is to be in the same order as when* 

< The king breiJi; fasted at Tiliietudlem,' said the ^ 
Major, who, like all Lady Margaret!s friends, dreaded | 
the commencement of that narrative, and was desirous 
to cut it short. ^ I remember it well ; you know I was 
waiting on his majesty.' 

' You were, brother,' said^Lady Margaret ; ' and pe^ 
Jmps you can help me to remember the order of enter- 
Safiiiiient ' ' 
* Nay, good sootVi,' ^axA ^« ^AsCyw , •• "Soft <«(sss»>v\ 

We dio^^r that NoW gave w. »*-'«°''^U.tr^^ 
•ftenrard., drove ai\ y«»^ «P«»^ *V*««*v*Wn^ 
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nory. — But how*s thisP-^you have even the greal 
Tiirkey4eather elbow-chair, with the tapestry cushiony 
piaeed in st^ate.?^ » 

^ The throne, brother, if you please,' said Lady 
Margaret, gravely. 

* Well, the throne be it, then/ continued the Afajoi"* 
< Is that to be Claver'se's post in the atti^ck upon tkm 
pasty V 

' No, brotlier,' said the Jady ; ^ as these cushions h^ve . 
been once honoured by accommodating the person of 
Attr most sacred monarch, they shall never, please 
Heaven, during my life-time, be pressed by any less dig^ 
nified weight.' 

' You should not put them in the way, then^ of an 
honest old cavalier, who has ridden ten miles before 
Ibreakfast ; for, to confess the truth, they look very io^ 
yiting. But where is Edith ?' 

* On the battlements of the warder's turret,' aaswered 
the old lady, ^ looking out for the approach of our 
guests.' 

^ Why, I'll go there too ; and so should you, La^ 
Margaret, as soon as you have your line of battle 
properly formed in the hall here. It's a pretty things 
I can tell you, to see a regiment of horse upon the 
ipatch.' 

Thus speaking, he' offered his arm with an air of oldr 
fashioned gallantry, which Lady Margaret accepted 
with snch a curtesy of acknowledgment as ladies were 
wont to make in Holyrood-house, before the year 1642^ 
which, for one while, drove both curtesies and courts 
out of fashion. 

Upon the bartizan of the turret^ to whkiM^Bi^^ -^%^«»^- 

ed by many a winding passage and xiucwi^ ^^^'^'^^^^tj* 

t&ey found Edith, not in the at6\.a4ft oi tk :§^^*^^^^ 

who watehes with fluttering cut\os\X^ \>ae ^VV^"*^*^ , 

raart regiment of dragoons, but \>a\fi, ^ovroR^. ^ 
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evineing^ by her countenance, that sieep had not^ in the 
preceding night, been the companion of her pillow. , 
The goixl old veteran was hurt at her appearance, j 
which, in the hurry of preparation, her grandmother ! 
had omitted to notice. 

< What is come over you, you silly girl ?' he said; 
' vhy, you look like an officer's wife when she opens 
the News-letter after an action, and expects to find ber 
husband among the killed and wounded. But I know 
the reason — ^you will persist in reading these nonsen- 
sical romances, day and night, and whimpering for dis- 
tresses that never existed. Why, how the devil can 
you believe that Artamines, or what do you call him, 
fought single-handed with a whole battalion ? One to 
three is as great odds as ever fought and won, and f 
never knew any body that cared to take that except old 
Corporal Raddlebanes. But these d — d books put 
all pretty men's actions out of countenance. I dare say 
you would think very little of Raddlebanes, if be were 
alongside of Artamines. — I would have the feUoWs 
that write such nonsense brought to the picquet for 
leasing-making.' 

Lady Margaret, herself somewhat attached to the 
perusal of romances, took up the cudgels. 

^ Monsieur Scuderi,' she said, ^ is a soldier, brother, 
and, as I have heard, a complete one, and so is the / 
Sieur D^rfe/ 

^ More shame for them ; they should have known 
better what they were wriiing about. For my part, I 
have not read a book these . twenty years, except my 
Bible, The Whole Duty of Man, and, of late days, 
Turner^s Pallas Antvala^ or Treatise on the Ordering 
of the Pike Exercwe, au^\ ^QtJ\.\C»w^ >«» ^\%^\^V\^ 
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macb neither. He ^atit* vo ^x^>n ^v vy ^v.^n>^ 
front of a stand oC p\Wes,mW ^^^^^\^^:^^ 
wings. 3ure a^ I, *« *^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^x^^-3^V^.- 



stead of having our handful of horse on the flanks^ the 
first di^harge would have sent them back among our 
Highlanders. — But I hear the kettle drums.' 

All heads were now bent from the battlements of the 
turret, which commanded a distant prospect down the 
vale of the river. The Tower of Tillietudlem stood, or 
perhaps yet stands, upon the angle of a very precipir 
tons bank, formed by the junction of a considerable 
brook with the Clyde. There was a narrow bridge of 
one steep arch, across the brook near its mouth, over 
which, and along the foot of the high and broken bank| 
winded the public road ; and the fortalice, thus com* 
manding both bridge and pass, had been, in times of 
war, a post of considerable importance, the possession 
of which was necessary, to secure the communication of 
the upper and wilder districts of the country with those 
beneath, where the valley expands, and is more capable - 
of cultivation. ' The view downwards is of a grand 
woodland character; but the level ground and gentle 
slopes near the river form cultivated fields of an irre- 
gular form, interspersed with hedge-row trees and 
copses, the inclosures seeming as^it were to have been 
cleared out of the forest which surrounds them, and 
which occupies, in nnbroken masses, the steeper decli- 
vities and more distant banks. The stream, in colour 
a clear and sparkling brown, like the hue of the cairn- 
gorum pebbles, rushes through this romantic region in. 
bold sweeps and curves, partly visible and partly con- 
cealed by the trees which clothe its banks. With a . 
providence unknown in other parts of Scotland, the 
peasants have, in most places, planted orchards around 
their cottages, and the general blossom of the ai^^U- 
trees at this season oi the year g^ve ^\\ xJcv^Vi^^^ V*sX 
9ftbe view the appearance of a ^owe\-^"ax^e.w. 

Looking up the river, the GharacXer oi ^^ '*^'^^!l7',j^ 
nrJed considerably for the worae. KVi\V^^ , ^«vtt> 
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QDCuUivated country approached clbse to the baidia ^ 
the trees were few, and limited to the neighbourhood 
of the stream, and the rqde moors swelled at a little dis* 
tance into shapeless and heavy hiHs, whichi were again 
surmounted in their turn by a range of lofty moantaios, 
dimly seen on the horizon. Thus the Tower con^ 
manded two prospects, the one richly cultivated aed 
highly adorned, the other exhibiting the monotoneot 
and dreary character of a wild and inhospitable moor- 
land. 

The eyes of the spectators on the present occasion 
were attracted to the downward view, not alone by its 
superior beauty, but because the distant soutids of mtii- 
tary music began to be heard from the public fai^ road 
which winded up the vale, and announced the approach 
of the expected body of cavalry. • Their gliRimering 
ranks were shortly afterwards seen in the distance, ap 
pearing and dtsappearing as the trees and the wtndiags 
of the road permitted them to be visible, and distio- 
gaisbed chiefly by the flashes of light which their arms 
occasionally reflected^gainst the sun. The train was 
long and imposing, for there were about two bimdrcd 
ano^fifty horse upon the march, and the glancing of the 
swords and waving of their banners, joined to the clang 
of their trumpets and kettle-drums, had at once a lively 
and awful effect upon . the imagination. As they ad- 
vanced still nearer and nearer^ they could distinctly 
see the files of these chosen troops following each other 
iti long successibn, completely equipped and superbly 
mounted. ' 

< It's a sight that makes me thirty years younger,^ 
said the 6ld eavtiUer, ^ and yet I do not much like the 
Bervlee that these fKKJt t«\\ow& «t^ \tt \i^ «vv^^«d in. 
Although 1 had toy aV\ate oK \>cie txs^X^itw^V^visjs^kX^^^ ^ 
J bad aver so much re«^ ^tk^^i^vvreisv iV^x ^t«t ^\ %ewv^ 
fe iFhel f ^*aa In service oti\\ve<^^^««««?«-^««^^^^^^ 
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hacking dt fellows v^itb fbreiign faces and outlaDdi^b 
language. It's 9 hard thing to hear a hamely Scotc^ 
tongue cry quarter, and be obliged to cut bim down jusi 
the same as if he called out misericords. — So, there 
they come tfarough^^ the Netherwood haugh ; upon voy 
word, 6ne*looking fellows, and capitally mounted — Hfe 
that is galloping from the rear of the column must be 
Claver'se himself; — ay, he gets into the front as they 
cross the bridge,' and now they will be with us in less 
than five minutes.' 

At the bridge beneath the Tower the cavalry divided^ 
mid the greater part, moving up the left bank of the 
brook, and croWng at a ford a little above, took the 
road of the Grange, as it was called, a large set of farm 
offices belonging to the Tower, where Lady Margaret 
liad ordered preparation to be made for their reception 
, flmd suitable entertainment. The officers alone, with 
their colours and aa escort to guard them, were seen to 
take the steep road up to the gate of the Tower, ap- 
pearing by intervals as they gained the ascent, and again 
hidden by projections of the bank and of the huge old 
trees with which it is covered. When they emerged 
from this narrow path they found themselves in front of 
the old Tower, the gates of which were hospitably open 
for their reception. Lady Margaret, with Edith and 
her brother-in-law, having hastily descended fronp their 
post of observation, appeared to meet and to welcome 
their guests, with a retinue of domestics in as good or- 
der as the orgies of the preceding evening permitted* 
The gallant young cornet (a relation as well as name- 
sake of Cla?erhouse, with whom the reader has been 
already made acquainted) lowered the standard amid 
the fanfare of the trumpets, in hoov^^ct \» >^^ ^-ws^ 'aSL 
Lady Margaret and the charma ot Ni^t ^^^^^■^?f^'^^^ 
and the old walls echoed to XW ^omx\^ ^^ Sissa vor. 
menu aad the iBtamp and neigja oi X\«i OfiW*^'^ "" 
Vol. IL © 4 
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Clarcrhouse himBelf alighted from A black hors6, 
the moat beautiful perhaps in Scotland. He had not 
a single white hair upon hia whole body, a circum- 
stance, whichy joined to his spirit and fleetness, and 
to his being bo frequently employed in pursuit of the 
presbyterian recusants, caused an opinion to prevail 
among them, that the steed had been presented to hb 
rider by the great Enemy of Mankind in order to assist 
bim in persecuting the fugitive wanderers. When 
Claverhouse had paid his respects to the ladies with 
military politeness, had apologized for the trouble to 
which he was putting Lady Margaret's family, and bad 
received the corresponding assurances that she could 
not think any thing an inconvenience which brought 
within the walls of Tillietudlem so distinguished a sol- 
dier, and so loyal a servant of his sacred majesty; 
when, in short, all forms of hospitable and polite ritual 
had been duly complied with, the Colonel requested 
permission to receive the report of Bothwell, who was 
now in attendance, and with whom he spoke apart for 
a few minutes. Major Bellenden took that opportuni- 
ty to say to his niece, without the hearing of her 
grandmother, * What a trifling foolish girl you are, 
• Edith, to send riie by express a letter crammed with 
ilonsense about books and gowns, and to slide the only 
thing 1 cared a maravedie about into the postscript.' 

* I did not know,' said Edith, hesitating very much, 
'whether it would be quite — quite proper for nae to' 

* I know what you would say — -whether it would be 
right to take any interest in a presbyterian. But I 
knevv this lad's father well. He was a brave soldier ; 
and, if he was once wrong, he was once right too. I 

.must commend your caution, Edith, for having said 
nothing of this young gentleman's affair to your grand- 
mother—you may rely I shall not — I will take«n op- 
portunlty to speak to C\a\fet^%%. V!,oTfiifc,\s\l Vss^^^«^ 
Bre goiDg to breaMafet^-li^vW^Q'^o^ ^^^^ 
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CHAPT2R XII. 

Their breakfast so warm > be sui-e they Aid cat, 
A custom ia travellers mipty disci^eet. 

PaioR. 
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The breakfast of Lady ^^argaret Bellenden n» 
more reBembled a modern dejeun^, than the great 
&tone-ha)l of TiHietudlem c^^}^ brook comparison 
wtlh a modern dramng-roov, ^q tea> no coffee, no 
yariety of rolls, but solid and* >H^stantial viands — the 
priestly ham, the knightly sirloin, ^ noble baron of 
beef, the princely venison pasty ; whilt>^ilver flagons, 
saveil with difficulij^ from the claws of th%. Covenant- 
ters, now mantled, some with ale, some with mead, 
and some with generous wine of various qualities and 
descriptions. ^ The appetites of the guests were ia 
correspondence, to the magnificence and solidity of 
file preparation— -no piddling-r-no boys' play, but that 
steady and persevering" exercise of the jaws which ia 
best learned by the ear^ morning hours, and by oe* 
casional hard commons. 

^ Lady Margaret beheld with delight the cates which 
siie had provided descending with such alacrity into 
the persons of her honoured guests, and had little oc- 
casion to exercise, with respect to any of the compa* 
ny saving Claverhouse (limself, the compulsory ur- 
gency of pressing to eat, to which, as to the peine 
Jbrte el dure^ the ladies of that period were in the 
custom of subjecting their guests. 

But the leader himself, more anxious to pay courr 
tesy to Miss tieUen(}en, next whom he was placed, 
thaa^o gratify his appetite, appeared somewhat negli- 
gent of the good cheer set betore YnVm. "^^v^V^^^^ 
mtboat refiiy^ many courtly apewiYvt'b «AAx^*«R^^ ^** 
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het, in a tone it voice of that bappy* modolation 
which could alile melt in fce low tones of interest- 
ing conversatioDy and rise abid the din of battle, *load 
as a trumpet with a silver bund.' The sense fiiat she 
was In flie presence of thepreaded chief upon ii^ose 
fiat the fate of Hei^ M4on must depend— 4fae re- 
collection of the terrc^^ «f ^^^ which were attached 
to the veiy name of ^^ ^^^™^°^^ deprived her 
for some time, not ouly^^ f**® courage to answer, hot 
even of the power of li'^^k^^ng "P<>n him. Biit when, 
emboldened by the soof-^^S times of his voice, sfte 
lifted her eyes to fra-^^ some repl;^, the person dil 
trhom she looked H^e, in his appearance at least, aooi 
of the terrible -retributes in which he^ apprehenshliitf 
had arraye<{timi. 

Orahame of Claverhouse was in the prime hf Wl^ 
lather low of stature, and sli^tly, though elegant^! 
formed; his gesture, langtiage, and manners, weM 
ttiose of one whose life had been spent among thenobM 
And the gay. His features exhibited even ftmiiilii 
regularity. An oval face, a straight and w^ll-foniMd 
nose, dark hazel eyes, a coiiplexion Just sQflReiend|^ 
tinged with brown to save it from the charge Of dft- 
liiinaGy, a sbori upper lip, curved upward like diat of 
a Grecian statue^ and slightly shaded by small mii8(|p» 
eblos of light brown, joined to a profiision of long 
curled locks of the same colour, Which i^lf down an 
each side of his foce, contributed to form suCfa a coda- 
tenance as limners love to paint and ladies to lodk 
npon. 

The severity of his charaet6r,^ well as Uie hij^r 
attributes of undaunted and enterprising valour which 
even his enemies were compelled to wimit, lay <Mm- 
cealed under an exterior wKl^b seemed adaptM to 
the court or the saloon V«S()[vcit ^vnV^ >^ flc\d« The 
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ed in his fisatures seemed to inspire his actions and 
gestures ; and, on th% whole, he was generally esteem- 
ed, at fiiBt sighty rather qualified to be the TOtary of 
pleasure than of ambition. But under this soft exte- 
rior was hidden a spirit unbounded in daring and in 
aspiring, yet cautious and prudent as that of MachiaTel 
hupself. Prolodnd in politics, and imbued, of course, 
with that disregard for individual rights which its 
lAtrigues usually generate, this leader was cool and 
collected in danger, fierce and ardent in pursuing 
success, careless of death himself, and ruthless in in- 
flicting it upon others.^ Such are the characters form- 
ed in times of civil discord, when the highest qua- 
lities, perverted by party spirit, and inflamedVby habit- 
ual opposition, are t«o often combined with vices and 
excesses which deprive them at once of their merit 
and of their lustre. 

• In endeavouring to reply to the polite trifles with 
which Claverhouse accosted her, Edith showed so 
much confusion, that her grandmother thought it ne- 
cessary to come to her relief. , 

' Edith Bellenden,' said the old lady, ''has, from 
my retired mode of living, seen so little of those of 
her own sphere, that truly she can hardly frame her 
speech to suitable answersj. A soldier is so rare a 
sig]|t with us, Colonel Grahame, that unless it be my^ 
young Lord Evandale^ we have hardly had an oppor- 
tunity of receiviqg a gentleman Jn uniform. And, 
now I talk of that excellent young nobleman, may I 
inquire if I was not to have had the honour of seeing 
li|m this morning with the regiment?' 

' Lord £v4ndale, madam, was on his march with 
us,' answered the leM^r, ^ but I was obliged to detach 
him with a small party , to disperse a conventicle of 
those troublesome scoundrels who ViaN«i>a»AL^^\!Ks^xv- 
dence to^assemble within five m\\^^ ol \«3 Ykfc^^^j^^' 
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<Iiide«d!' saidtbe old lady; 'that is i^lMn^ d£ 
presHmptioil to which I would have tbou^ no^ri^bri- 
lioua fanatics would have yentuved io fti^piw^i Biit 
these are strange time^f There is an. evil spiriiis^ 
land, Colonel Grathame, that eaicites tke va$sai8 of. 
persons of rank to rebel against the very bouse tfuft 
holds and f<6eds tbem« There iias ont of mf aM^ 
bodied men the other day who plainly refwsedr fa 
altend the wappenschaw at my bidding* Is ttiere iii 
law for such recu^ancy^ ColcHiel Gra^aae ?' 

' I think I could find one,' «aid Ckivoirliottse, valk 
great composure, ' if your ladysMp will inforni me'af 
the natne and residence of the culprit' 

^His name,' said Lady Margaret, ^is €iithbeit | 
Beadrigg ; I can say nothing of His domieUe, for ye 
may weel believe, Colonel Grahame^ he did^not dwol^ 
long in Tillietudlem, but was speedily expelled for \aa 
contumacy. I wish the lad no ill; but ktcareeratiea, 1 
or even a few stripes, would be a good example is 
this neighbourhood. His mother, under whose infill 
ence I doubt he acted, is an ancient domestie of tfais 
femily, which makes me incline to mercy, althoi^,' 
continued the old lady, looking towards the pictoreftof 
her husband and her sons, with which the hail was 
hung, and heaving, at the same time, a deep sigb, ' I, 
Colonel Grahame, have in my aln person buf litfle 
right to compassionate that stubborn and rebelKoas 
generation. They have made me a childless widow, 
and, but for the protection of our sacred sovermgn 
^nd his gallant soldiers, they would soon deprive me 
of land and goods, of hearth and altar. Seven of my 
tenants, whose joint rent-mail mi^ mount to well nigh 
a hundred merks, have already refused to pay either 
cess or rent, and had the assurance to tell my steward 
that they would ac\movr\«^^<& tk%\\!\%r k\«^ nor laod* 
hrd but who sbouVd \v«.^e iW8au>^ ^w«s3i«sK> 
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< I imSl take a cdtirBe with tbem — that is, ^^ith yonc 
ladyship's permission/ answered ClaTerhouse ; ^ it 
w^otild iU bl^coine me to aegtect the support of lawfhl 
mutfaenty when^it h lodged in such worthy hands as 
thkt of Lady Margaret Bellenden. But I mast needs 
say this country grows worse and worse daily, and 
reduces me to 4ie ttecessfty of taking measures with 
Hie recusants tfial are much more consonant with my 
daty than with niy inclinations. And, speaking of 
this, I must not forgl^ that i hare to thank your iady- 
tkkip for^^ bospHitifty you bate been pleased to eictend 
to a par^ of mine wife have hrrought in a prisoBer, 
charged With haying resetted the murdering rrllain, 
Balfour of Eorley.' 

* Tfee house of TiHietiidletti,' answereid tiie lady, 
^hath efer h^n^ open to the settantsof his majesty j< 
and Miope that the stoned df it ^ill no tohge^ rest On 
each oHief when It sarceas^'d to be as ihuch at thei^' 
comibami m at ours. And this reminds ihe, Colonel 
Grahame, that the g^tlemsin who commands th^ party 
can b^klly be said ta be in hi^ {)fop«r place ill the 
army< consideriiftg whoie blood flows In his Veins ^ 
^ad if I might flatter myself that dny thing woirld be 
granted to my reque^, 1 Would presume to entreat 
Hiat he mi^t be promoted on some faTourable oppor- 
tunity.' 

* Your ladyship means Sergeant Francis Stoart, 
whom we call Bothwell V said Claverhouse, smilihg. 

* The truth is, be is a little to6 rough in the Counti'y, 
afid has not been uniformly so amenable to discipline 
as the' rules of the service require. But to instruct 
me how to oblige Lady Mafrgaret Bellenden is to lay 
down theliiw tome— Bothwell,' he coiitinued,addfess- 
Sag the sergeant who just then appeared at ttx^ ^ss^x.^ 

• go kiss LiDdy Mi^garet Be\kndevi^%\i«iv^ ^\vci\t&.^^«s^'3 
beneK ia your promotion, and ^otl ^tSW^^^"^ ^^^ 
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BolhweH weiit ihroagh the salutaHon )n tbe manner 
prescribed, but not witbeat evident tratrks of baiighty 
reteetmee, and, wben bifif:bad done sofdaid aloud, '^l^ 
kiss a lady's band can never disgrace a gentleman *, 
but I would not kiss a man's, save tbe king^s, to be 
made a general' 

' You hear him,' said Claverbouse, smUing, ' tbere-s 
the rock he splits upon*, be cannot forget bis pedigree»l 

M know, my noble colonel,' said Bothviwil in thi 
same tone, 'that you will not ibrget^^oor promise ;r9»' 
'"and then, perhaps, you nuiy permit Corned Btuart to 
have some recolleetioa of his gran^i^th^r^ thou^ tbe 
sergeant must forget him.' /^ > 

I * Enough of this, sir,' said Claverhouse, in tbe tone 
of command which was familiar to him^ ' and let me 
know what you came to report to me just now-' 

' My Lord Evandale and his party have baited on 
the right road with some prisoners,' si^ BotbwelL 

* JV^ Lord Evandale V said Lady Margaret * Surely, 
Golonel Grahame, you will permit hrm to honour me 
with his society, and to take bis poor disjjin^ herej 
especially considering, that even bis most sacred ma- 
jesty did not pass the tower of Tillietudlem withoat 
baiting to partake of some refreshmfltt^ 

As this was the third time in tbe course lof the con- 
versation that Lady Margaret had adverted to this 
distinguished event, Colonel 6rahame> as speedily as 
politeness would permit, took advantage of the first 
pause to interrupt the ft^rther progress of the narrative, 
by saying, * We a^ already top wuinerous.a party oC 
guests; but as I know what Loricf Evandale will suffer 
(looking towards Edith) if deprived <pf the pleasure 
which we enjoy, I will run the risk of overburdening 
your ladyship's hospitality. — ^Bothvv^U, let Lord Evaa- 
' dale know that Lady MaTfjweV.^«i\Wv4fttk*eque^ Ihe 
honour of bis comi^By ? 
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And M Hamsdn takeea^e/ allded Ukdf liargsMt^ 
at the people and Uieir horses are snitat^y seui to.' 
3iMh's heart st^ng^ to her lips (hiring Qns eoBv^tsa'* 
1^ for it^slantly occurred to her, tlmt, &roiq^ her 
uence ovei* Lend Evandale, she mi^t find some 
ans of releasiiig Morton from his present stat4 of 
ig^9 in ease her taele's lnteree«i&OB with Olater^ 
[fse shonld prevfe' ioeffbctttal At htxy erth^r tkne^ 
rwoaid faiBTe Seen moch ayerse to exert this hsdiu-* 
se; fdr, however inexperienced 'in the world, her 
ive delicacy taught her Hie adranta^e which a bestt^ 
i! young wotnai g^vee^ to ^ ydnng mad whiBn f^o 
mils him to lay her under an obligation. Ahd sho 
old hare been the farther disinclined i€^ reqpiest any 
oar of Lovd Evsindale, hecausre the roice of die 
»sipB fa Ol^desihile httd^ for reasonis het^Mtbt to be 
de known^ assigned him to her as a suiter, and 
»u&fe she coifd not.disgtkise from herself that veiy 
le encoan%eineiit Wak necessary to realiiie conjee* 
es which hmd hitiiertd M fotindfttk)!}. l^is was Atf 
>re to he dlreaded^ that, iii the ense of Lord Eran- 
[« making a formal declaration^ be had every efaftheo 
being suppoHed by the^i^iienee of Lady Margaf^i 
i her other friends, aiid that she would hate nothing 
oppdbe'^to their solicitations aiid authority, exc^ si 
Mlileetioii, to av^W Which she knew would be equal- 
dangetons find unutailingV tSfae determiiied, there- 
e, to wiHt the issue of her uncle's intercession, and 
iuMF il faiH Which she oonjecitHred she should sOM 
m, either froUi^^thi§ looks or language of the open- 
irted veteran, she ^ould then, as a last effort, make 
^ id Morton's Ihvour of h^r interest with Lord EtiiiH 
ie<» Etf tixitfid did not long remain in suspense on 
$ subject of her 'ufacle's application, 
tojjor Belleiideti, who had donfc ^'eVwsssw^ ^^^^'^ 
fe, latching knd chattiiie ^\h \\«5 tssC^Jw*^ ^^ 
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yiih0 were at that end of the board, was how, by (be 
conclufflon of the repast, at liberty to leave his statioD, 
and accordingly took an opportunity to approacbCIa- 
▼erhouse, requesting from his niece, at the aaiue time, 
the honour of a particular introduction. As his name 
and character were well known, the two military men 
met with expressions of mutual regard, and Edith, 
with a beating heart, saw her aged relative^ withdraw 
from the company, together with f^is neW acquaint-^ 
aaee, into a recess formed by one of the arched win- 
dowB of the hall. She watched their conference with 
ey«s almost dazzled by the eagern^ of suspense, and, 
with observation rendered more ac^e by the internal 
agony of her mind, could guess, from the pantominuc 
gestures which accompanied the conversation, tbi 
progress and fate of the intercession in behsjf of 
Henry Morton. 

The first expression of th^ countenance of CIave^ 
house betokened that open^' and willibg courtesy, 
which, ere it requires to know the nature of the &- 
vour asked, seems to say, how happy the party will 
be to confer an obligation on the suppliant Bu^ as^ 
the conversation proceeded, the brqir of that officer 
became darker and more severe, ^ and bis features, 
though still retaining the expression of the^ nl|^t pe^ 
feet politeness, assumed, at least to Edith's terrified 
imagination, a harsh^ and* inexorable character. His 
lip was now compressed as if i^th impatience^ noW 
curled slightly upward as if in civil conteinpit^f the i 
a^uments urged by Major BeN^den. The language 
of her uncle, as far as expressed in his manner, ap- 
peared to be that of earnest intercession, ui^dwiA 
all the affectionate simplicity of his characters wallas 
with the weight which, his age and Reputation entitled 
him to use. But it fteeui%^ lo Vwi^ V\\ll& ua^ression 
ypoa Colonel Grahame, v»\^o e\»3i\%«i^\»a ^^^\s»^^^ 
i/ about to cut short tVve m«:^ot^^ vHV5«tNx«s*i, «^v. 
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break up their conference wUh a courtly expression of 
regret^ calculated to accompany a positive refusal of 
the request solicited. This movement brought them 
so near Edith, that she could distinctly hear Claver- 
bouse say, ' It cannot be, Major Bellenden ; lenity, in 
bis case, is altogether beyond the bounds of my com* 
mission, though in any thing else I am so heartily de- 
sirous to oblige you. — And here comes Evandale with ' 
news, as I think, r^hat tidings do you bring us, Evan- 
dstle?' he continued, addressing the young lord, who 
now entered in complete, uniform, but with his dress 
disordered, and bi^ j)oots spattered as if by riding hard. 

* Unpleasant ne^ys, sir,' was his reply. *A large, 
body of whigs are in arms among the hills, and have 
broken out into actual rebeUion. They have publicly 
burnt the Act of Supremacy, that which established 
episcopacy that for observing the martyrdom of Charles 
I., and some others, and have declared their intention 
to remain together in arm^ for furthering the covenant- 
ed work of reformation.' 

This unexpected intelligence struck a sudden and 
unpleasant surprise into the minds of all who heard 
it, excepting Claverhouse. 

^ Unpleasant ne>ys call you them V replied Colonel 
Grahamc, his dark eyes flashing fire, ^ they are the 
best I have heard these six months. Now that the 
scoundrels are drawn into a body, we will make short 
work with them. When the^ adder crawls into day- 
light,' he added, striking the heel of his boot upon the . 
floor, as if in the act of crushing a iipxious reptile^ ' I 
can trample him to death ; he is only safe when he 
remains lurking in his den or morass. — Where are 
these knaves V he continued, addressing Evandale. 

* About ten miles ofi* among the mountains, at a 
place called Loudon-hill,'. waa the 'jowo^ xtf^c\^^si»^'«^ 
repJf, '/dispersed the CQUveix\ic\e a^\s»Vvi\a»3a.^^^ 
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sent; me, aiid niade prisoner an eldlniiBpetei 
lioOi who was in t)ie %ct of exborliiig his ] 
rise and be doing in the good cause, as well 
two of his bearers who seemed to be partictt] 
lent; and from sonate conntrf people and 
learned what I now tell yon.' 

^ What may be their shrength?' a^ed 
mander. 

*Pi»baUy a thQusand men, but aoeoii 
widely.' 

^/nien^' said ClayerhoUse, Mt is time for 
up and be doing also^— ^otbweU, bid them 
horse.' 

Botbwetl) who, like the war-horse in ! 
sQuffisd the batde afar o% hastened to ^ve 
m negroes, in white dresses richly laced, a 
massive silver collars and armlets. Th 
fimctionaries acted as trumpeters^ and speei 
the castle and the woods arotmd it ring with 
mens. 

* Must you then leave us V said Lady Mai 
heart sinking under recollection of former 
times ; ' had ye no better send to learn th 
the rebels 1-^0 how many a &ir face hae I h< 
fearfn' sounds call, away frae the Tower of 
tem that my auld e'en were ne'er to see ret 

' It is impossible for me to stop,' said Cla 
^ there are rogues enough in this country to 
rebels five times their strength, if they are i 
ed at once.' 

'Many,' sidd Evandale, 'are flockuig tc 
ready, and they ^ve out that they expec 
body of indulged presby teriaas, headed by y< 
wood| as they call him, the son of the ft 
i%>Ufld-head, Colone\^\\%i&^Qit\»V 

Tbia speech prodnce^ oi'i^c^ <fiSSftt«o^ 
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terror, winle dlarrerhonge darted a glance of sarcastic 
triampb at Major Bellenden, which seemed to imply; 
— * Toil see what are the principles of the young man 
yoa are pleading for.' 

* It's a lie — ^it'^ n d— d lie of these rascally fonatics/ 
said the Major, hastily. *I will answer for Henry 
JM(ortQii as I would for my owir son. He is a lad of aft 
good church principled as any gentleman in the life- 
guafds. I mean no offence to any man. He has gone 
to chtirch semce with me fifty times, and I never 
beard him miss one of the responses in my life. Edith 
Bellenden can bear witness to it as well as I. He air 
ways read in the same Prayer-book with her, and 
could look out the lessons as well as ^e curate hin^ 
self. Gall him up ; let him be heard for himself.' 

^ There can be no harm in that,' said ClaTerhouse, 
* whether he be Innocent or guilty. — Major Allan,' he 
eald, turning to the officer next in command, ' take a 
guide, and lead liie regiment forward to Loudon^hill 
by the best and shortest road. Move steadily, and do 
not bloH the horses ; Lord Evandale and I will over*^ 
take you in a quarter of an hour. Leave Bothwetl 
with a party ro bring^ up the prisoners.' 

Allan bowed, and left the apartment, with all the 
officers, except Claverhouse and the young nobleman. 
In a few ootinutes the sound of the military music and 
the clashing of hoofs annouticed that the horsemen 
i^ere leaving the castle, and soon died away entirely* 

While Claverhouse endeavoured to sooth the ter* 
rors of Lady Margaret, and to reconcDe the veteran 
Major to his opinion of Morton, Evandale, getting the 
better of that conscious shyness which renders an in- 
genuous youth difUdent in approaching the object of 
bis affectioiis, drew near to Miss Bel^nden^f^^s^* 
costed her in a tone of mingled te&i^^^ vsi^VD^Kte*- 
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' We are to leave you,' he said, taking hep band, 
which he pressed with much emotion — * to leave you 
for a scene which is not without its dangers. Fare- 
well, dear Miss Bellenden ; — let me say for the first, 
and perhaps the last time, dear Edith. We part in 
circumstances so singular as may excuse some solem- 
nity in bidding farewell to o/ie, whom I have known 
so long, and whom I — respect so highly.' 

The manner differing from the words, seemed to 
express a feeling much deeper'and more agitating than 
was conveyed in the phrase he made use of. It was 
not in woman to be utterly insensible to his modest 
and deep felt expression of tenderness. Although 
borne down by the misfortunes and imminent danger 
of the man she loved, Edith was touched by the hope- 
less and reverential passion of the gallant youth, wha 
DOW took leave of her to rush into dangers of no o^ 
dinary description. 

* I hope — I sincerely trust,' she said, ' there is no 
danger. I hope there is qo occasion for this solemn 
ceremonial — that these hasty insurgents will be dis- 
persed rather by fear than force, and that Lord Evan- 
dale will speedily return to be what he must always 
be, the dear and valued friend of all in thb castle.' 

* Of all ?^ he repeated with a melancholy emphasis 
upon the word. * But be it so — whatever is near you 
is dear and valued to me, and I value their approba- 
tion accordingly. Of our success I am not sanguine. 
Our numbers are so few, that I dare not hope for so 
speedy, so bloodless, or so safe an end of this unhappy 
disturbance. These men are enthusiastic, resolute, 
and desperate, and have leaders not altogether unskill- 
ed in military matters. I cannot help thinking that 
the impetuosity of our Colonel is hurrying us against 
tbem rather premalute\y . 'BviLVVJasx^ «x^ 1^^ ^«.t have 

teas reason to shuu dwaigei \Ja»3B.\\vw^? 
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Edith bad now the opportunity she wished to be- 
speak the young nobleman's intercession and protec- 
tion for Henry Morton, and it seemed the only re- 
maining channel of interest by which he could be res- 
cued from impending destruction. Tet she felt at that 
moment as if, in doing so, she was abusing the par- 
tiality and confidence which the lover, whose heart 
was as open before her as if his tongue had made an 
express declaration. Could she with honour engage 
LordiEvandale in the service of a rival ? or could she 
with prudence make him any request, or lay himself 
under any obligation lo him, withoiit affording ground 
for hopes which she could never realize ? But the mo- 
ment was too urgent for hesitation, or even for those 
explanations with which her request might otherwbe 
have been qualified. 

' I will but dispose of this j^oung fellow,' said Cla- 
Terhoase, from the other side of the hall, ' and then. 
Lord Evandale — I am sorry to interrupt agreeable con- 
versation — but then we must mount. — Bothwell, why 
do you not bring up the prisoner ? and, hark ye, let 
two files load their carabines.' 

In these words, Edith conceived she heard the death- 
warrant of her lover. She instantly broke through the 
restraint which had hitherto kept her silent. 

' My Lord Evandale,' she said, ' this young gentle- 
man is a particular friend of my uncle's — your interest 
must be gredt with your colonel — let me requ«8t your 
intercession in his favour — it will confer on my uncle 
a lasting obligation.' 

'You overrate my interest, Miss Bellenden,' said 
Lord Evandale, 'I have been often unsuccessful in 
such applications when I have made them on the mere 
score of humanity.' 

* Yet try once again for my UTvcAe'^i ^-eJsA? 

*Aad why not for your own V ft«\^\jsw^^^«^^^ 
' Will you not allow me to tYi\i\VL\Ktao\2X\^^%'^^^^ 



sOBidly in tUs matter ? — ^Are yob so diffident of an olil 
friend tbat you will not allow him even the satisfiic- 
tion of thinking that he is gratifying yoUr wishes V 

* Surely — ^surely,' replied Edith ; ' you will oiil^e 
me infinitely — I am intek-ested ia the young gentleman 
on my uncle's account — Lose no time, for Ood's 
sake !' 

She became bolder and more urgent in her entrea- 
ties, for she heard the steps of the soldiers Who weir^ 
entering with their prisoner. 

* By heaven ! then,' said Evandale, ' he ^hM not die, 
if I should die in his place ! — But itillyoii not,' he said, 
resuming the band, which, in the hurry of her spirit^ 
i^ie bad not courage to withdraw^ ' will yon not graht 
]||6 one suit, in return for my zeal in yodr service f "\ 

'Any thing you can ask, my lord Evandale, that 
si^erty affection can give.' 

* And is this all,' he continued, ' all yon ciin ghmt U 
Biy affec^ofi fividg, Or my memoty when dead V 

'Do not speak thiis, my lord,' said E^th, ' you d^ 
tress ibe, and do injastice to yourself. There is tii 
friend I esteem more highly, or to whom I wodld 
more Readily grant every mark of regard — prbvidin^— 
But' 

A deep sigh made her turn her head suddenly, ei^ 
she had well uttered the last word ; and, as she hesita- 
ted how to frame the exception with which ^h'e meaiit 
to close the sentence, she became instantly aware she 
had been overheard by Morton, who, heavily ironed 
and guarded by soldiers, was now passing behind her 
in order to be presented to Claverbouse. As their 
eyes met each other, the sad and reproachful expres- 
sion of Morton's glance seemed to imply that he had 
partially heard, and altogether misinterpreted, the con- 
vei^adon which had ju^l v^'a&^id, Ttlftte wanted but 
ift/s fo complete EditVa d\^\t^^?»«^^^Q\v\xj.<\^Tv* ^^^ 
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bHa&i, wMcfa rnahed to her brow, made a euddeo re- 
▼ulsioii to her heart, and left her as pale as death. 
This change did not escape the attention of Evandale, 
whose quickr glance easily discovered that there was 
between the prisoner and the object of his own attach- 
ment, some singular and uncommon connexion. He 
resigned the hand of Miss Bellenden, again surveyed 
the prisoner with more attention, again looked at 
Edith, and plainly observed the confusion which she 
could no longer conceal. 

^ This,' he said, after a moment's gloomy silence^ 
^ is, I believe, the young gentlemen who gained the 
prize at the shooting match'.' 

*I am not sure,' hesitated Edith — 'yet— I rather 
think not,' scarce knowing what she replied. 

' It is be,' said Evandale, decidedly i ^ I know him 
well. A victor,' he continued, somewhat haughtily, 
* ought to have interested a fair spectator more deeply.' 

He then turned from Edith, and advancing towards 
the table at which Olaverhouse now placed himself, 
stood at a little distanccj resting on hi& sheathed broad- 
sword, a silent, but not an unconcerned ispectator of 
that which passed. 



CHAPTER XHL 

O, my lord, beware of jealousy. 



Othkllo. 



To explain the deep effect which tlie few broken 
passages of the conversation we have detailed, made 
upon the unfortunate prisoner by whqm they were 
overheard, it is necessary to say sometKuv^^^^^^Va^'^^^^ 
vious state of mind, and of the on^m oi \vv^ ^oiw^^^^"^ 
with Ediib. 
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U9ntf Bforton wi^9 otie of fbose gtfl#0 dtftuft^rs 
wbieh prQi8«M8 a tbrt^ of t&e Meflt ttteotufee^d^ M 
owntfr himself Re bitd iifli^rlt^ ih>td Itf6 fiit]her an 
ilttdiiiititcd coiinlg^, ko^ A firiii ftiitf rintboiiifjiNiiiilBii^ 
d^testtftioii of op^iresdioii, wbetbef ifi pOlKicd or HftlS 
glon. But bi^ eiitii«Blftstti #fhi nKitotfi^d b^ ftMf^ 
2C!|J, liM iibleaTeiied by tbe Bourn^sil of tbe ptiriltti& 
eal spirit. Prom tbes^ bfe miffid hfad beeil fr^ed, pitr^ 
ly by tbe actlte exertions of bis <mh exeeiieiit nM^ 
Btandlng, partly by frequent tfnd lobg vidits At Mitjot 
Bellended's, wiiere be bad ab opportunity of nsfeedoff 
#itb ttittDy gae^B #bolte eontersatiofi taiigbt biin/tlnl 
goodness and wortb were not limited to tilibd^ of nsxjf 
single formof reli^ouB observance. 

The base parsfnioiiy of bis itncle bad tbrowti many 
obstacles in tbe way of bis education ; but be bad so 
far improved th^ opportunities vi^hicb offered tbetti" 
selves, tbat bis iiistructers as i^ell as bis friends were 
Surprised at bis progress mider such disadvailt^gies. 
8til], boweter, the current of his soul was frozen by a 
sense of dependence, of |!ioverty, above all, of an im- 
perfect and Httrited edacatioti. These feelings impress- 
ed bim with a diffidence and reserve which effectually 
concealed from all but very intimate friends, the ex- 
tent of talent and the firnaness of character, which we 
have stated him to be possessed of. Tbe circumstan- 
ces of tbe times bad added to this reserve an air of in- 
decision and of indiffei^nce ; for, being 'attached to nei- 
ther of tbe factions which divided the kingdom, he 
passed for dull, insensible, and uninfluenced by the 
feeKng of religion' Or of patriotisOk. No conclueiion, 
however, coqM be more unjust ; and the reasons of 
tbe neutrality which be had hitherto professed had root 
in very different and most praiseworthy motives. He 
had formed few coii^mtX ^«^ "^^ ^^s^^ ^«i^<^ were 
tbe objects of perBecutioB^«iv^v«^ ^x^^B^-^v^^tJ^^^w^ 



lir ntirrotr-uaind^ and selft^ {)i^H?f-8ptrft, their 
\lotAy fiiriatidstii, ttMnt a%^6rreiit eoridemnlitioB of 
ef^giUit studien or iiindb^nt ex^itis^s, aliid the eh- 
^i6ia6A raneoiir of their political biltred. But his 
hd #ii8 still more revolted by the ^p-ranical aod Oi>- 
ii^ive condact of the govemmeiit, the tt^hil^yll- 
i^^, and hnitafity of the doidiery, the exectMons on 
^ scaffold, the slaughters in the open field, thie free 
Arters and exactions imposed by military law. Which 
fced ihe lives and fortunes of a free people on a le- 
l with Asiatic slaves. , Condemning, therefore, eacll 
rfy ^ its excesses fell under his eyes, disgusted #ith 
; sight of evils Which he had no means of alleviating, 
3 heariflfg alternate complaints and exultations with 
Itch he could not sympathize, he would long ere 
8 ha^re left Scotland bad it not been for his attach- 
mi to Edith Bellenden. 

The ^arliier nieetiilg of these young people had been 
Charnwood, when Major Bellenden, who Was ds free 
im susf^iciob on such occasions as Uncl^ 'toby biin- 
f, had encouraged their keeping each other constant 
hopany without entertaining any apprehension 6f the 
turaT consequences. . Love, as usual in such cases, 
rrowed the name of friendbhip, used her language, 
d claimed her privileges. When Edith Bellenden 
iS recalled to her mother's castle, it was astonishing 
what singular and recurring accidents she often met 
uug Morton in her sequestered walks, especially con- 
(ering the distance of their places of abode. Yet it 
mehow happened that she never expressed the sur- 
Ise which the frequency of these rencontres ought na- 
rally to have excited, and that their intercourse aSsu- 
3d gradually a more delicate character, and their 
eethigs began to wear the air of appointnients, 
>oks, drawings, letters, were «xc\i^u%t^\i^v«^^^'^^^ 
d every (rifling commmiou^ g>N«tt ox eifeoxv^-*^ 
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rise to a new co^re8pondence. Love indeed was notyet 
mentioned between them by name, but each knew the 
situation of their own bosom, and could not but guess 
at that of the other. Unable to Resist from an inter- 
course which possessed such charms for them both, jet 
trembling for its too probable consequences, it had been 
continued without specific explanation until now, when 
fate appeared to have taken the conclusion iato its own 
hands. 

It followed, as a consequence of this state of things, 
as well as of the diffidence of Morton's disposition at 
this period, that his confidence in Edith's return of 
his affection had its occasional cold fits. Her situa- 
tion was in every respect so superior to his own, her I 
worth so eminent, her accompli&hments so many, ber 
face so beautiful, and her manners so bewitdiing, that 
he could not but entertain fears that some suiter more 
favoured than himself by fortune, and more acceptable 
to Edith's family than he durst hope to be, might step 
in between him and the object of his affections. Com- 
mon rumour had raised up such a rival in Lord Evan- 
dalCj, whom birth, fortune, connexions, and political 
principles^ as well as his frequent visits at Tillietudlem, 
and his attendance on Lady Bellenden and her niece at 
all public places; naturally pointed out as a candidate 
for her favour. It frequently and inevitably happened 
that engagements to which Lord Evandale was a par- 
ty, interfered with the meeting of the lovers, and Hen- 
ry could not but mark that Edith either studiously 
avoided speaking of the yoqng nobleman, or did so with 
obvious reserve and hesitation. 

These symptoms, which, in fact, arose from the deli- 
cacy of her own feelings towards Morton himself, were 
w'sconstraed by hh tfiffvdetvV v^\ftv^\>^\i^>^v^\^^«u&Y 
^hich they excited was fettaeuxed>a>j xW ci^^^'8;\o>\^^J^ 
rrations of Jenny Deumsovi, T\{v^\.t>^^-\>^^^^^^NX^^- 
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Qsel was, in heif* own person, a complete country co- 
tte, ahd when she had no opportunity of teazing her 
1 lovers, used to take some occasional opportunity 
tbt-ment her young lady's. This arose from no ill 

to Henry Morton, who, both oifi her mistress's ac- 
nt and his own handsome form and count'enahce, 
»d high in her esteem. But then Lord £vandsl]<^ 
( also handsome ; he Was liberal far beyond tirhat 
rtoti's means could afford, and he was a lord, mbre* 
r; and, if Miss. Edith Bellenden should accept his 
id, she would become a baron's lady, and what wai^ 
re,' little Jenny Dermison, whom the awful housb- 
pii)t at Tillietudlem huffed about at her pleasure^ 
ild b^ then Mrs. De unison, Lady Evandale's owii 
niin, or perhaps her ladyship's lady-in-waiting. 
e itnpartiality of Jenny Dennisoii, therefore, did not^ 
; that of Mrs. Quickly, extend to a wish that both the 
idsome suiters could wed her young lady ; for it must 
oWned that the scale of her regard was depressed in 
our of Lord Evandale, and her wishes in his favoui^ 
k ibany shapes extremely tormenting to Mortbh; 
rig riow expressed as a friendly caution, now as da 
icle of intelligence, and anon as a merry jest, t^ut 
rdys tending to confirm the idea, that, sooner orlater, 

romantic intercourse with her young mistress must 
ire d close, and that Edith Bellenden would, in spite 
siimitier walks beneath the greenwood-tree, exchange 
verses, of drawings, and of books, end in becoming 
dy Evandale. 

These hints coincided so exactly with the very, point 
his own suspicions and fears, that Morton wats not 
ig of feeling that jealousy which every one has felt 
:d has truly loved, but to which those are most liable 
lose love is crossed by the want of friends' ccjos^t^^^-^^ 
ne other envious impediment o^ fenvm^- YA^c^^'s 
5 unwiUingly,and in the genet oi\XNf ^'^^^«^ on^^vci 
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B&tttre, conti fbilted to the error into which her lover was 
in iait^jT^ o( fttlliDg. Their conversation once chanced 
to turn upon some late excesses committed by the sol- 
diery on an occasion when it was said (inaccuri^lj 
however) that the party was commanded by Lord 
Evandale. Edith, as true in friendship as in love^ was 
somewhat hurt at the severe strictures which escaped 
from Morton upon this occasion, and which, perhaps^ 
were not the less strongly expressed on account of their 
supposed rivalry. She entered into Lord Evandale's 
defence with such spirit as hurt Morton to the very soul, 
and afforded no small delight to Jenny Dennison, the 
usual companion of their walks. Edith perceived her 
error, and endeavoured to remedy it ; but the impres- 
sion was not so easily erased, and it had no small effect 
in inducing her lover to form that resolution of going 
abroad, which was disappointed in the manner we have 
already mentioned. 

The visit which he received from Edith during his 
confinement, the deep and devoted interest which ' 
she had expressed in his fate, ought of themselves 
to have dispelled his suspicions; yet, ingenious in 
tormenting himself, even this he thought might be im- 
puted to anxious friendship, or, at most, to a temporary 
partiality, which t^'ould probably soon give way to cir- 
cumstances, the entreaties of her friends, the authority 
of Lady Margaret, and the assiduities of Lord Evan- 
dale. 

^ And to what do I owe it,' he said, * that I cannot 
Itaad up like a man, and plead ray interest in her ere 
[ am thus cheated out of it ? — to what, but to the accursed 
tyranny which afflicts at once our bodies, souls, estates^ 
and affections ! And is it to one of the pensioned cut- 
throats of this oppressive government that I must yield 
Vf pretensions to Edith Bellenden ? — I will not, by 
leaven /—-It is a3UstpumVvxa^\\xo\\\xv^ia^\i€\\w^\'«^ 
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to public wrongs, that they have visited me ^ith their 
injuries ' in a point where they can be least brooked or 
borne.' 

As these stormy resolutions boiled in his bosom, and 
while he ran over the various kinds of insult and injury 
which he had sustained in his own cause and in that of 
his country, Bothwell entered the tower, followed by two 
dragoons, one of whom earned handcuffs. 

* You must follow me, young man/ said he/ but 
first tve must put you in trim.' 

^ In trim !' said Morton, * What do you mean ?' 

* Why, we must put on these rough bracelets. I dUrst' 
not — nay, d — n it, I durst do any thing — but I wotdd 
not for three hours plunder of a stormed town bring a 
whig before my colonel without his being ironed. 
Come, come, young n^an, never look sulky about it.' 

He advanced to put on the irons ; but, seizing the 
oaken-seat upon which he had rested, Morton threat* 
ened to dash out the brains of the first who should ap- 
proach him. * 

' I should manage you in a moment, my youngster/ 
said Bothwell, * but 1 had rather you would strike sail 
quietly.' » . ^ 

Here indeed he spoke the truth, not from either fear 
or reluctance to adopt force, but because he dreaded 
the consequences of a noisy scuffle, through which it 
might probably be discovered that he had, contrary to 
express orders, suffered his prisoner to pass the night 
without being properly secured. . ' ' 

^ You had better be prudent,' he continued, in a tone 
which he meant to be conciliatory, ^ and don't spoil 
your own sport. They say here in the castle that La- 
dy Margaret's niece is immediately to marry our young 
Captain, Lord Evandale. 1 saw them close together 
ifl the hall yonder, and I heard Viet ^%V\\\\iiV^ voNfe^^**^^ 
for your pardon. She looked to d^N^vS«v\!«sj^'a««^^**^ 
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kii\d upon him that on my spul — ^but what the d^?il> 
the matter with you ? — You are as pale as a afaeet— i 
Will you have some brandy ?' 

* Miss Bellenden ask my life of I^ord Evandale ?' said 
the prisoner, faintly. 

^ Ay, ay; there's no friend like the womeo — ^t^eir in* 
terest carries all in court and camp.— -Come , you are 
reasonable now — Ay, I thought you would come round.' 

(Jer^ he employed himself in putting on the fetters, 
against which, Morton, thunderstruck by this intelli- 
gence, no longer offered the least resistance. 

* My life begged of him, and by her ! — ay — ay — pqt 
on the irons — my limbs shall not refuse to bear what 
has entered into my very soul — My life begged by 
IJdith, and begged of £vandale !' 

< Ay, and he has power to grant it too,' said Both- 
well*-^ He can do more with the Colonel than any man 
in the regiment.' 

And as he spoke he and his party led their prisoner 
towards the hall. In passing behind the seat of Edith 
the unfortunate prisoner heard enpugh, as he conceived, 
of th^ broken expressions which passed between Edith 
and Lord Evandale to confirm all that the soldier had 
told him. That moment made a singular and instan- 
taneous revolution in his character. The depth of de- 
spair to which his love and fortunes were reduced, the 
peril in which his life appeared to stand, the transfer- 
ence of Edith's affections, her intercession in his favour, 
which rendered her fickleness yet more galling, seemed 
to destroy every feeling for which he had hitherto lived, 
but, at the same time, awakened those which had hith- 
erto been smothered by passions more gentle though 
more selfish. Desperate himself, he determined to sup- 
port the rights of his country, insulted in his person* 
His character was for the moment as effectually chan- 
ged as the appearance ol ^\\\\^,>NV»K.Vi^feova being the 
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abode of donrestic quiet and happiqess^ is, by the sud- 
den intrusion of an armed force, converted into a for* 
midable post of defence. 

We have already said that he cast upon Edith one 
glance in which reproach was mingled with sorrow, as 
if to bid her farewell for ever ; his nest motion was to 
walk firmly to the table at which Colonel Grahame was 
seated. 

' By what right is it, sir,' said he, firmly, and with- 
out waiting till he was questioned — ' By what right is 
it that these soldiers have dragged me from my fam- 
ily, and put fetters on the limbs of a free man ?" 

^By my commands,' answered Claverhouse ;^ 
' and I now lay my commands on you to be ulent 
and hear my questions.' 

< I will not,' replied Morton, in a determined tone, 
while his boldness seemed to electrify all around him* 
^ I will know whether I am in lawful custody, and 
before a civil magistrate, ere the charter of my coun- 
try shall be forfeited in my person.' 

* A pretty springald this, upon my honour !? saiiijl 
Claverhouse. 

'Are you mad?' said Major Bellenden to his. 
young friend. *For God's sake, Henry Morton,^ 
he continued, in a tone between rebuke and entreaty, 
* remember you are speaking to one of his niajesty's 
officers high in the service.' 

* It is for that very reason, sir,' returned Benqr, 
firmly, 'that I desire to know what right he has to 
detain me without a legal warrant. Were he a civil 
officer of the law, I should know my duty was sub- 
niission.' 

' Tour friend, here,' said Claverhouse to the ve- 
teran, coolly, * is one of those scrupulous gentlenoien^ 
wkbj like the madman in the pV«.y) vrNi \i<A. "v^a ^ 
^at wiibout the warrant of Mt. ^xifiSvc^ Q^^x^ \ 
Vol. lis Tf 



I will let him fiee, before we pflrt, that mj shoulder- 
knot id as legal a badge of authority as the mace of 
the Justiciary. 80, waving this discussiou, you will 
be pleased, young man, to tell me directly when you 
saw Balfour of Burley/ 

^ As I know no right you have to ask such a questioos 
I decline replying to it.' 

^ You confessed to my sergeant,' said C^aTerhoose, 
< that you saw and entertained hifQ, knowing him to be 
Hn inter-communed traitor ; why are you not so fradk 
with me V 

* Because,' replied the prisoner ^ I presume you are, 
from education, taught to understand the rights upoo 
which you seem disposed to trample, and I am willing 
you should be aware there are yet Scotsmen who can 
nssert the liberties of Scotland.* 

* And these supposed righti you would vindieale 
with your sword, I presume V said Colonel Chrahame. 

' Were I armed as you are, and we were alone upon 
a hill-side, you would not ask me the question 
twice.' 

* It is quite enough,' answered Claverhouse, calm- 
ly ; ' your language corresponds with all I have heard 
of you ; — but you are the son of a soldier, though a 
rebellious one, and yon shall not die the death of a 
dog ; I will sare you that itidignity.* 

' Die in what manner I may,' replied Morton^ * I 
will die like the son of a brave man; and the igno- 
miny you mention shall remain \iV^ those who shed 
innocent blood.* 

< Make your peace, then, with Heaven in five mhi- 

utes space.-— Both well, lead himdow%tQ the oourt- 

yard and draw up your party.* 

' The appalling nature of this conversatioD, and of 

its results, struck the ^\eiii&Q ciil\vtvEf«t vdN.^ ^ Wit the 

speti^ert^ But now ^hos^ viViS^ itogi^ x^wn^ XseUe^ 
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foffh iv/to clamour and exfuostalation. Old Lady 
Margaret, who, with all the prejudices of rank and 
party, had not laW aside the feelings of her sez^ 
was loud in her intercession. 

' O, Colonel Grahame,' she exclaimed, * spare his 
young blood ! LeaTe him to the law — do not repay 
my hospitality by shedding men's blood on the thresh- 
old of my. doors !' 

* Colonel Grahame/ said- Major Bellenden, * you 
must answer for this violence* Don't think, thouc^h I 
am old and feckless, that my friend's son shall be 
murdered before my eyes with impunity » I can find 
friends that sisJl make you answer it' 

*Be satisfied, Major Bellenden, ^ I will answer it,' 
replied piaTerhouse, totally unmoved ; ' and you, 
madam, might spara me the pains of resisting this pas- 
eionfttef intercession for a traitor, when youyconsider 
the nobl^ Mood yaurM)wa hous^ has lost by such as 
heis.^ ?. 

/Colonel Grahame,' ans#ered the lady^ her aged 
frame trembling with anxiety, < I leave vengeance to 
God, who calls it his i»wn. «The shedding of this 
young mfn^bl^pd will not call kaek the lives that 
were dear to me ; and how can it comfort me to think 
that there has maybe been another widowed mother 
made childless^ like myself by a deed done at my 
veiy dooi^stane ?' 

* This is stark madness,' said Claverhouse ; ' I muai 
do my duty to clhirch^and state. Here are a thou- 
sand villains %ard by in open rebellion, and you ask 
me to pardon a young fanatic who is enough of him- 
self to set a whole kingdom in a blaze ! It cannot be-« 
remove him, ^othwell.' 

She who was most interested in this dreadful de- 
cision, hadtwipe strove to 6pe%VL>>a«X.\k« ^^\^<&>»ft^ 
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and her tbngo^ to utter tlieilQ. She now sprang 
and atteibpted to rush forward, hut 6er stre 
gave way, and she would hav^ fallen flat upon 
pavement had she not been caught by her attendi 

*Help/ cried Jenny, — ^'Help for God's sake! 
young lady is dying/ 

At this eiciamation, Evandi^, who, during 
preeeding part of the scene, bad stood motipn 
leaning upon his sword, now stepped forward, 
said to his commanding officer, ^ Colonel Grafa] 
before proceeding in this matter, will you spei 
word with me in private.' , 

Claverhouse looked surprised, butr instantly 
and withdrew with the young nobleman into a rei 
where the following brief dialogue passed hetv 
them: 

/I think I need not remind yoU,^ colonel, that \ 
oiir &mily Interest was ^f service to yen last yei 
that affair in the pri?y council, you con^Mered y 
Belf as laid under some obligation to usV 

^ Certainly, my dear Evandale,' answered Ch 
house, * I aip not a man who forgets such debts ; 
wilt delight me by showing how I can e^ncb my 
itude.' 

^ I will hold the debt cancelled if you will £ 
ibis toung man's life.' 

^Evandale,' replied Grahame, in great snri; 
'yoii are mad — absolutely mad— -what interest car 
bkve in this young spawn of an old roundhead ?- 
father was positively the most dangerous man i 
Scotland, cool, resolute, solclierly, and inflexibi 
his cursed principles. Bis son seems his very mc 
you ^annot conceive the mischief he may dp — 1 1 
^nankind, Bvandale^ — were he an insignificant, 
Heal, country booby, Ao yo\i^vB&L\ ^w^^Vs? 
fused Bueh a trifle aa Yi\s V\fe \.<!k V«A^ ^wgw 
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this faniiijr ? But this is a lad of fire> , zea!| and eA^' 
cation — and these knaves want bat sach a leader to 
direct their blind enthusiastic hardiness. I mention 
this not as refusing your request, but to make yok 
fully aware of the possible consequences—:! lyili ner- 
er evade a promise, or refuse to return an obligation—^ 
If you ask his life, he shall have it.' 

^ Keep hkn close prisoner,' answered Evandale, 
' but do not be surprised if I persist ip requesting yc^ii 
will not put him to death. I have most urgent reasons 
for what I ask.' 

'Be it so then,' replied,6rahame;'— 'but, young 
man, should you wish in your future life to rise to emi- 
nence in the service of your king and country, let it be 
your first task to subject to the public interest^ and to 
the discharge of your duty, your private passions, affec- 
tions, and feelings. These are not times to sacrifice to 
the dotage of graybeards or thie tears of silly women^ 
themeasares of sahitory severity, which the daggers 
around compel us to adopt. And remember that if t 
mow yield this point in compliance with your urgency^ 
my present concession must exempt Qie from future 
solicitations of the same nature.' 

He then stepped forwards to the table^ and bent hiii 
ieyes keenly on Morten, as if to observe what effect th^ 
pause of awful suspense between death and life, whicli 
seemed to freeze the by-standers with horror, should 
produce upon the prisoner himself. Morton maintain- 
ed a degree of firmness, which nothing but a mind which 
had nothing left on earth Co love, or to hope, could havb 
supported at such a crisis. 

< You see him,' said Claverhouse, in a half whisper 
to Lord Evandale, ^ he^, is tottering on the verge be^ 
tween time and eternity, iaisituatvouTSkW^^^V^^'^'^^^ 
the most hideous certainty •, yetVu^ \%^^ ^^'^ '^Sl^^ 
unblenched, the only eye that is c^\m,\JBi^ w^^V^"*^ 
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keeps its usual time, the only nerves tbat are not 
vering. Look at bim well, Evandale — If that man head 
an army of rebels, you will have much to answer fo 
on account of this morning's work.' He then sai' 
aloud, ^ Young man, your life is for the present saft 
through the intercession of your friends. — Remove him 
Both well, and let him be properly guarded andbrough 
along with the other prisoners.' 

^ If my life,' said Morton, stung with the idea tha 
he owed his respite to the intercession of a favooriti 
rival, * if my life be granted at Lord Evandale's re 
quest' — ^— , 

* Take t!ie prisoner away, Bothwell,* said Colone! 
Gjahame, interrupting him; *I have neither timctt 
make nor to hear sentimental speeches.' 

Both well forced off Morton, saying, as be condacte(! 
him into the court-yard, ' Have you three lives n 
your pocket, besides the one in your body, my lad 
that you can afibrd to let your tongue run away witi 
them at this rate ? Come, come, I'll take care to keej 
you out o( the Colonel's way, for egad you will not b 
five minutes with him before the nest tree or the nes 
ditch will be the word. So, come dong to your com 
panions in bondage.' 

So saying the sergeant, who, \ik his rode mannei 
did not altogether want sympathy for a gallant youD; 
man, hurried Morton down to ihe court-yard, wher 
three other prisoners (two men and a woman) who ha 
been taken by Lord Evandale, remained under an escoi 
of dragoons. 

Mean time, Claverhouse ;aok his leave of Lady Mai 
garet. But it was difficult for the good lady toforgiv 
his neglect of her intercession. 

* I have thought till now,' she said, * that the Towe 
of Tiilietudlem might have been a place of succour ti 
those that iare readj to^wAA>^v«w\^ ^«^>NV5^^\sa.^* 
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I d^aeryiBg as they should have bewo — hut I see auld 
Utah haliB little savour — our su^ering and our services 
Eliave been of an ancient date.' 

^ They are never to be forgotten by me, let me assure 
your ladyship,' said Claverhouse. ' Nothing but what 
seemed my sacred duty could roaice me hesitate to grant 
a favour requested by you and the major. Come, my 
good lady, let me hear you say you have forgiven me, 
and, as I return to-night, I mil bring a drove of two 
liundred whigs with me, and pardon fifty head of them 
for your sake.' 

* I shall be happy to hear of your success, colonel,' 
said Major Bellenden ; ^ but take an old soldier's advice, 
and spare bleod when battle's over — and once more let 
me request to enter bail for young Morton.' 

<We will settle that when I return,' said Cla- 
verhouse. ^ Meanwhile, be assured his life shall be 
safe.' 

During this conversation, Igvandale looked anxiously 
around for Edith ; but the precaution of Jenny Dennisoa 
had occasioned her mistress being transported to her 
own apartment. 

Slowly and heavily he obeyed the impatient sum- 
mons of Claverhouse, who, after taking a courteous 
leave of Lady Margaret and the Major, had hastened 
to the court-yard. The prisoners with their guard 
were already on their march, and the officers with their 
escort mounted and followed. All pressed forward to 
overtake the main body, as it was supposed they would 
come in sight of the enemy in not more than two 
hours. 

END OF VOhVME, II. 
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